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Stonecut, 1994, 60.9 x 72.6, Edition of 50 
Reproduced with the permission of Dorset Fine Arts, Toronto, Ontario. 


Nee 

Kenojuak Ashevak is one of Canada’s most acclaimed graphic artists. Her long list of achievements and honours is surpassed only by 
her stamina and good humour. Born on south Baffin Island at a camp area known as Ikirisag, Kenojuak grew up traveling from camp 
to camp on south Baffin and in Arctic Quebec (Nunavik). 


Kenojuak's drawings are immediately captivating, and she has been represented in almost every annual Dorset Fine Arts print 
collection since 1959. Her work has also been included in numerous special projects, books and commissions, including Canada Post 
stamps, the World Wildlife Print Portfolio (1978), Commonwealth Print Portfolio (1978), and Via Rail’s Club Car series which featured 
some of Canada’s most highly respected artists. 


Kenojuak has received many special honours over the years. She is now a Companion in the Order of Canada, was awarded Honourary 
Degrees from both Queen's University and the University of Toronto and in 2001 was inducted into Canada’s Walk of Farne. She is 
the first Inuit artist to be so honoured, and joins many other famous and accomplished Canadians. 


Published under the authority of the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Ottawa 2008. 
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3.0 | AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NUNAVUT 


LAND CLAIMS AGREEMENT 


The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement (NLCA), also referred to as the Nunavut 
Final Agreement: 


a Was signed on May 25, 1993 in Iqaluit by representatives of the Tunn- 
gavik Federation of Nunavut (TFN), the Government of Canada (GC), 
and the Government of the Northwest Territories (GNWT); 


m Was ratified by Inuit and the federal government according to the 
ratification provisions of the Agreement, and came into force on July 9, 
1993; and 


w Involves the largest number of beneficiaries and the largest geographic 
area of any land claim agreement in Canadian history. 


Today, there are approximately 23,000 Inuit beneficiaries in the Nunavut Settle- 
ment Area (NSA), formerly central and eastern Northwest Territories (NWT). 
The area conforms closely to the territory of Nunavut that came into existence 
on April 1, 1999. This area includes approximately 1.9 million square kilometres 
(one-fifth the total land mass of Canada), as well as adjacent offshore areas. Inuit 
constitute approximately 85 percent of the population of the NSA. 


Article 1: 
Article 2: 
Article 3: 
Article 4: 
Article 5: 
Article 6: 
Article 7: 
Article 8: 
Article 9: 


Article 10: 
Article 11: 
Article 12: 
Article 13: 
Article 14: 
Article 15: 
Article 16: 
Article 17: 
Article 18: 
Article 19: 
Article 20: 
Article 21: 
Article 22: 
Article 23: 
Article 24: 
Article 25: 
Article 26: 
Article 27: 
Article 28: 
Article 29: 
Article 30: 
Article 31: 
Article 32: 
Article 33: 
Article 34: 
Article 35: 
Article 36: 
Article 37: 
Article 38: 
Article 39: 
Article 40: 
Article 41: 
Article 42: 
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NUNAVUT LAND CLAIMS AGREEMENT: ARTICLE SUMMARY 


Definitions 

General Provisions 

Nunavut Settlement Area 

Nunavut Political Development 

Wildlife 

Wildlife Compensation 

Outpost Camps 

Parks 

Conservation Areas 

Land and Resource Management Institutions 
Land Use Planning 

Development Impact 

Water Management 

Municipal Lands 

Marine Areas 

Outer Land Fast Ice Zone - East Baffin Coast 
Purposes of Inuit-Owned Lands 

Principles to Guide the Identification of Inuit-Owned Lands 
Title to Inuit-Owned Lands 

Inuit Water Rights 

Entry and Access 

Real Property Taxation 

Inuit Employment Within Government 
Government Contracts 

Resource Royalty Sharing 

Inuit Impact and Benefit Agreements 
Natural Resource Development 

Northern Energy and Minerals Accords 
Capital Transfer 

General Taxation 

The Nunavut Trust 

Nunavut Social Development Council 
Archaeology 

Ethnographic Objects and Archival Materials 
Enrolment 

Ratification 

Implementation 

Arbitration 

Inuit Organizations 

Other Aboriginal Peoples 

Contwoyto Lake Lands 

Manitoba and Marine Area East of Manitoba 


For more details on the Articles of the NLCA, an electronic version of full NLCA document can be 


found at www.ainc-inac.gc.ca/pr/agr/nunavut/index_e.html 
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The President of Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated 
The Premier of the Government of Nunavut 
The Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs 


The Nunavut Implementation Panel (NIP) is pleased to present its Annual Report 
on the Implementation of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement (NLCA), pursuant 
to Article 37.3.3 (h). 


This report covers the period April 1, 2004 to March 31, 2006, during which a 
number of important developments occurred. These included: 


A second independent evaluation of the implementation of the NLCA under- 
taken by Pricewaterhouse Coopers, in fulfillment of Article 37.3.3(b). 


In May 2005, Justice Thomas Berger was appointed as a conciliator to help re- 
solve outstanding issues relating to the implementation of the NLCA, and sub- 
mitted a two-part report with recommendations. Justice Berger's report, titled 
“The Nunavut Project”, has been acknowledged by the NIP, and is attached in its 
entirety in the next section of this report. 


Ongoing efforts on the part of all signatories to update and amend the Imple- 
mentation Contract, which continued during the period, without resolution. 


Each member organization of the NIP has contributed to one or more sections of 
this report, outlining their perspectives on implementation challenges and prog- 
ress. Reports from other principal bodies, including the Nunavut Implementation 
Training Committee, the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board, the Nunavut Im- 
pact Review Board, the Nunavut Water Board and the Nunavut Planning Com- 
mission, are also provided in this document. Accordingly, the statements and 
viewpoints put forward in the various sections of this report are not warranted 
as representing the shared statements and viewpoints of all members of the 
Panel or of the parties appointing them. 


This report reflects the complexity of the challenges facing the parties to the 
NLCA, as well as the full range of perspectives on our progress to date. 
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6:2 | LETTER TO THE MINISTER 


Thomas R. Berger, O.C., Q.C. 


Suite 440, Marine Building, 355 Burrard Street, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
V6C 2G5 


March 1, 2006 


The Honourable Jim Prentice 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Prentice, 


RE: CONCILIATION 


It is now six years on since the creation of Nunavut. 

Nunavut today faces a moment of change, a moment of 
crisis. It is a crisis in Inuit education and employment, a cri- 
sis magnified by the advent of global warming in the Arctic 
and the challenge of Arctic sovereignty. 

The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement that led to the 
creation of Nunavut is by far the largest of the land claims 
settlements in the modern land claims era. The territory is 
vast, covering one-fifth of Canada, extending from the 60th 
parallel to the waters off the northern coast of Ellesmere Is- 
land. If Nunavut were an independent country it would be 
the twelfth largest in area in the world. 

Canada signed a land claims agreement with the Inuit 
of the Northwest Territories on May 25, 1993; it included 
a promise that a new territory, to be known as Nunavut, 
predominately Inuit, would be established in the Eastern 
Arctic.’ Prime Minister Mulroney, speaking at the signing 
ceremony, said: 


“We are forging a new partnership, a real partnership. 
Not only between the Government of Canada and the 
future Government of Nunavut but between aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal Canadians.” 


On April 1, 1999 the new territory came into existence. 
Canada was proud of this achievement, one distinctively Ca- 
nadian and exemplifying our nation’s ideal of unity in diver- 
sity. We took several bows on the international stage. Prime 
Minister Chretien said: 


“Canada is showing the world, once again, how we em- 
brace many peoples and cultures. The new Government 
of Nunavut will reflect this diversity, incorporating the 
best of Inuit traditions and a modern system of open and 
accountable public government.” 


Nunavut was to be an expression of Inuit self-determina- 
tion. For the Inuit of Nunavut, it would be their place on the 
map of our country.” They did not seek an Aboriginal gov- 
ernment; instead, the Agreement provided for the establish- 
ment of a public government in Nunavut, with a franchise 
extending to all residents, together with complete eligibility 
for all residents to stand for any public office. 

The Government of Nunavut is now up and running. There 
have been two general elections in the territory. The elected 
government represents all the people of Nunavut. 

Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated (NTI) represents the 
Inuit of Nunavut, the beneficiaries with respect to the lands 
and resources they now hold under the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement. It is responsible for the management of the funds 
received under the settlement on behalf of the Inuit and, 
along with regional Inuit organizations, for safeguarding 
Inuit interests regarding implementation of the Agreement. 
Since 2002, the Government of Canada, the Government 
of Nunavut and NTI have been engaged in negotiations to 
renew the Implementation Contract signed in 1993 (at the 
same time as the Agreement) to cover the second implemen- 
tation period, 2003 to 2013. 

But Canada, Nunavut and the NTI had been unable to 
agree on the terms of continuing implementation. 

On June 1, 2005, I was appointed as Conciliator by your 
predecessor.’ My job has been to explore, with the Parties, 
new approaches to the implementation of the Nunavut Land 
Claims Agreement. 

In Nunavut and in Ottawa, my counsel‘ and I have heard 
from government officials from the highest levels through to 
the rank and file in territorial and federal departments. We 
have spoken with educators, parents, and students from kin- 
dergarten to college and university. We have met with Inuit en- 


trepreneurs and artists, with municipal officials and employees, 


1. The promise was contained in Article 4 of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement, 1993. 
x 


helped achieve the long-promised destiny of the people of the Eastern Arctic.” 


2. Prime Minister Chrétien put it this way: “Fifty years from now schoolchildren will be reading about this day in their text books... when we redrew the map of Canada and 


3. The Minister of State (Northern Development), the Premier of Nunavut and the President of NTI jointly recommended my appointment. 


4. Craig Jones of Bull, Housser & Tupper LLP has acted as Counsel to the Conciliator. He has worked closely with me throughout, and has conducted meetings and interviews on 


my behalf, as well as making an invaluable contribution to the preparation of my report. 
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trainee lawyers, nurses and teachers. We have talked with offi- 
cers of the RCMP and the Canadian Armed Forces, with hunt- 
ers and trappers, community elders, linguists and historians. 

As Conciliator I dealt first with the arrangements for the 
ongoing funding of the boards and commissions responsible 
for the management of land and resources in Nunavut. The 
members of these boards and commissions (known as Institu- 
tions of Public Government) are nominated by Canada, NTI 
and Nunavut. They are mandated to manage the wildlife, 
wildlife habitat, water, mineral and marine resources of Nu- 
navut. They engage in land use planning and environmental 
impact assessment. Theirs is an immense task. 

I dealt with the question of funding these Institutions 
of Public Government in my Interim Report of August 31, 
2005. On the basis of my recommendations the parties have 
found themselves able to agree to funding for the work of 
these boards in the sum of $15 million per year for the bal- 
ance of the ten year implementation period 2003 — 2013. 

In my Final Report, which accompanies this letter,’ | 
have had to deal with a subject of even greater importance, 
a subject with profound implications: Article 23 of the Nu- 
navut Land Claims Agreement. Article 23 lies at the heart of 
the promise of Nunavut. 

Article 23 has, as its stated objective, “to increase Inuit 
participation in government employment in the Nunavut 
Settlement Area to a representative level.” Moreover, this ob- 
jective applies to “all occupational groupings and grade lev- 
els” within government. It is an objective which is shared by 
the Government of Canada and the Government Nunavut. 

On its face, Article 23 speaks only to employment in the 
public service. But I have found that it is impossible to consider 
Article 23 in isolation. Any examination of the objective — rep- 
resentative levels of Inuit employment — inevitably leads to a 
consideration of a range of issues implicated in the future of Nu- 
navut, especially in the fields of employment and education. 

The population of Nunavut is now approaching 30,000, 
of whom 85% are Inuit. Under Article 23 the Inuit ought to 
have 85% of the positions in the public service. The fact is, 
however, that only 45% of the employees of the Government 
of Nunavut are Inuit. This figure was more or less achieved 
early on, as Inuit took up mainly lower level (e.g. adminis- 
trative support) positions in government, and has not been 
improved upon for the simple reason that only a few Inuit 
are qualified for the executive, management and professional 
positions that make up the middle and upper echelons of the 
public service. The result is that, although most of the elected 
members of the Government of Nunavut are Inuit, the great 
majority of the higher level positions in the public service are 
held by non-Inuit; in fact, these latter constitute a large part 


of the 15% of residents of Nunavut who are not Inuit. 

The problem is not on the demand side of the equation. 
The Government of Nunavut has strived mightily to provide 
opportunities for virtually all qualified Inuit. The problem is 
that the supply of qualified Inuit is exhausted. Only 25% of 
Inuit children graduate from high school, and by no means 
all of these graduates go on to post-secondary education. The 
types of jobs where the need for increased Inuit participation 
is most acute — such as the executive, management and profes- 
sional categories — have inescapable educational requirements. 

The language spoken by the Inuit is Inuktitut.° Indeed, 
for 75 per cent of the Inuit, Inuktitut is still their first lan- 
guage spoken in the home, and fully 15% of Inuit (mostly 
living in the smaller communities) have no other language. 
Given the demographics of the new territory Inuktitut ought, 
generally speaking, to be the language of the governmental 
workplace in Nunavut and the language of the delivery of 
government services. But it is not. The principal language 
of government in Nunavut is English. So the people of the 
new territory speak a language which is an impediment to 
obtaining employment in their own public service. 

The Government of Nunavut has 3200 employees. The 
Inuit say they are entitled to their fair share of employment 
in the public service. They rely on Article 23; it is an equity 
clause — an equity clause not for a minority but for a majority. 

The Inuit live today in 27 isolated communities in a vast 
land until now accessible only for a month or two in sum- 
mer, except by air. 

Until the post-World War II period, they had made their 
living for centuries by hunting, trapping and fishing. Today 
the traditional way of life is still of fundamental importance 
to the Inuit. But the movement away from the land promoted 
by Canada - over the past 50 years - into the communities, 
into a world in which government, schools and bureaucracy 
are paramount, has been inexorable. As Premier Paul Oka- 
lik has said, “Inuit are currently in a transition stage from a 
land-based (traditional hunting) economy to a modern or 
wage-based economy.” 

In Nunavut there is no developed wage economy, no in- 
dustry. Unemployment is high, averaging 30 per cent but 
reaching 70 per cent in some communities. As well, many of 
the Inuit are dependent on income support in some form. 

Thus the importance to the Inuit of the Government of 
Nunavut as employer. 

In fact, the Government of Nunavut has decentralized its 
administration to ensure not only that the territorial govern- 
ment is closer to the people but also that the job opportuni- 
ties it represents are spread around the territory. But such 
measures in themselves cannot fulfill the objective of Article 


5. In accordance with the arrangement made at the outset by the Parties, I am sending copies of this Final Report, including this letter, to Premier Paul Okalik and Paul Kaludjak, 


the President of NTI. 


6. By Inuktitut I mean as well Innuinaqtun, the dialect of the Kitikmeot region, which includes Kugluktuk and Cambridge Bay. 
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23: the Inuit must have the opportunity for an education 
that will enable them to take these jobs. 

Article 23 therefore raises the question: What has to be 
done to qualify the Inuit for employment in all occupational 
groupings and grade levels in their own government? There 
must of course be near-term initiatives to increase the num- 
ber of Inuit in the public service. | am recommending some 
of these measures: An expanded program of summer stu- 
dents and internships in the Government of Nunavut itself, 
career counselling, and scholarships for apprenticeships and 
for post-secondary studies.’ But you can't envisage any way 
of achieving the objective of Article 23 over the long term 
unless you start by increasing the number of high school 
graduates. So it all leads back to the schools, to education, 
for it is Inuit high school graduates and Inuit graduates of 
university and other post-secondary programs who will enter 
the public service. There will have to be major changes in the 
education system in order to vastly increase the number of 
Inuit high school graduates; in my view a new approach is 
required, a comprehensive program of bilingual education. 

Canada, represented by Indian Affairs, has in the past ad- 
opted the position that it has no further obligations under 
Article 23, that by conducting a labour market survey and 
developing plans for Inuit employment and pre-employment 
training, it has done all that it specifically agreed to do under 
Article 23, It is true that Article 23 does not say anything 
about the schools, about education. It is quite apparent, how- 
ever, that Article 23, which deals with employment, cannot 
be discussed intelligently without discussing education. The 
schools are supposed to equip students with the skills to ob- 
tain employment. But in Nunavut they have not produced 
an adequate pool of qualified Inuit. The schools are failing. 
They are not producing graduates truly competent in Inuk- 
titut; moreover, the Inuit of Nunavut have the lowest rate of 
literacy in English in the country. 

At the meetings we have had, it has become obvious that 
the status quo is unacceptable, that a strong program of 
bilingual education must be adopted. The Government of 
Nunavut, with the support of NTI, has argued the urgency 
of such a program. Indian Affairs has made an altogether 
positive contribution to the Conciliation process and has 
worked closely with the other parties and with me in de- 
veloping my recommendations for consideration by you and 
your colleagues. 

The Government of Nunavut in 1999 inherited from the 
old Northwest Territories a school curriculum which, while 
ostensibly bilingual, emphasized English at the expense of 
Inuktitut. The system is not working. 

Today in Nunavut, Inuktitut is the language of instruc- 


tion from kindergarten through Grades 3/4. In Grades 4/5 


Inuktitut is abandoned as a language of instruction, and Inuit 
children are introduced to English as the sole language of in- 
struction. Many of them can converse in English. But they 
can’t write in English, nor are their English skills sufficiently 
advanced to facilitate instruction in English. In Grade 4, they 
are starting over, and they find themselves behind. Their com- 
prehension is imperfect; it slips and as it does they fall further 
behind. By the time they reach Grade 8, Grade 9 and Grade 
10, they are failing (not all of them, to be sure, but most of 
them). This is damaging to their confidence, to their faith in 
themselves. For them, there has been not only an institutional 
rejection of their language and culture, but also a demonstra- 
tion of their personal incapacity. The Inuit children have to 
catch up, but they are trying to hit a moving target since, as 
they advance into the higher grades, the curriculum becomes 
more dependent on reading and books, more dependent on a 
capacity in English that they simply do not have. 

In Nunavut this reinforces the colonial message of inferiority. 
The Inuit student mentally withdraws, then leaves altogether. 

In sucha system Inuktitut is being eroded. Of course, lan- 
guage is only one element of identity, but it is a huge one. 

The drop-out rate is linked to Nunavut’s unhappy in- 
cidence of crime, drugs and family violence. Ejetsiak Peter 
chairman of the Cape Dorset District Education Authority, 
summed it up for me through an interpreter: “The children 
who drop out have not developed the skills to live off the 
land, neither do they have employment skills. So they are 
caught between two worlds.” It is clear that out of this situ- 
ation has emerged the social pathology that bedevil Cape 
Dorset and other communities. 

The schools reflect contemporary life in Nunavut. In 
1995, Rodolfo Stavenhagen, the United Nations’ Special 
Rapporteur on the situation of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms of indigenous people, in a report to the U.N. 
Committee on Human Rights, fairly summed up the condi- 
tion of Nunavut today. He wrote: 


“The overall health of Inuit continues to lag far behind 
that of other Canadians. Life expectancy is ten years lower 
than the rest of Canada. Many health indicators are get- 
ting worse. Arctic research shows that changes in tradition- 
al diets lead to increased health problems, particularly of 
mental health, characterized by increased rates of depres- 

sion, seasonal affective disorder, anxiety and suicide. Inuit 
leaders are deeply concerned that the housing, education, 

health and suicide situation have reached crisis proportions 
and are not being addressed by the Federal Government.” 


So it is not only a question of language. Inuit children live 
in the most overcrowded, overheated houses in Canada, where 


I also recommend expansion of Nunavut Sivinuksavut, a unique post-secondary program for Inuit students, based in Ottawa. 
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one-third to one-half of the children, uniquely susceptible as 
a race to Chronic Otitis Media, suffer from hearing impair- 
ment (the teachers in Nunavut have to use microphones in 
the classroom) and delayed speech development. 

Imagine the odds faced by a student attempting to do 
homework with 12 or 13 other people in the house (on aver- 
age, half of them children), perhaps sleeping two, three or 
four to a room. Nunavut’s climate dictates that these tiny 
homes will be shut tight against the weather for possibly 8 
months of the year; virtually every home has at least one resi- 
dent smoker; oil heating may produce carbon monoxide and 
other pollutants. The fact that even one quarter of Inuit stu- 
dents graduate from high school is, under the circumstances, 
a testament to the tenacity of those students, their parents, 
and their communities. 

In my judgement the failure of the school system has oc- 
curred most of all because the education system is not one 
that was set up for a people speaking Inuktitut. It is a bilin- 
gual system in name only, one that produces young adults 
who, by and large, cannot function properly in either English 
(because they never catch up with the English curriculum) 
or Inuktitut (because they learn only an immature version of 
their first language before switching to English). 

There has been some improvement in Inuit achievement 
in school in recent years. There is, however, no steady arc of 
improvement. In fact, there is a danger of a falling back, a 
danger that Inuktitut will continue to lose ground, and the 
sense of loss in Nunavut will become pervasive. 

You might ask: why not just teach in English, and let 
Inuktitut fend for itself as an Aboriginal language for only 
private use? I have considered this alternative but it is im- 
practical and, moreover, unacceptable. First, because experts 
on language in schools say that the foundations of language 
during the crucial early years of education are best developed 
using the child’s native tongue as the language of instruction. 
In other words, if you want children speaking Inuktitut to de- 
velop real skills in English, it is better to focus on Inuktitut to 
provide a firm anchor of learning during those developmental 
years. The same is true of scholarship generally. Children who 
speak aboriginal languages will be better students, and will be 
more likely to stay in school, if they receive more instruction 
in their first language. Second, because those graduates who 
go on to positions of responsibility in government, though 
they will receive their post-secondary training in English, 
would nevertheless be required to deliver government services 
in the language of the community. Third, because Inuktitut 
is the vessel of Inuit culture. The Inuit are determined to re- 
tain their language; it is integral to their identity. 

I would add one other reason why we cannot move to an 
English-only school system: we have tried it before, and we 
know it doesn’t work. In the Indian residential schools, it led 
to tragedy. In Nunavut today, the schools in Kugluktuk and 


Cambridge Bay have an all-English program and graduation 
rates are no better than in the other regions of Nunavut, where 
an all-English system of instruction prevails after Grade 3. 

The only solution is to provide a bilingual system that 
works. 

The Government of Nunavut with the support of NTI 
proposes, and the experts agree, that we must undertake 
nothing less than a new program of bilingual education 
starting in the pre-school years, and from kindergarten 
through Grade 12. Inuktitut would still be the principal 
language of instruction from kindergarten to Grade 3, but 
it would not be effectively abandoned in Grade 4. Both In- 
uktitut and English would be languages of instruction right 
through Grade 12. 

The exact distribution of subjects may vary. Perhaps Inuit 
history, traditions, and culture, the geography of Nunavut, 
the life of the Inuit in early times, contact with European 
explorers, the fur trade, the long struggle for their land claim 
the creation of Nunavut, and their present-day achievements 
in art, sculpture and film, should all be taught in Inuktitut. 
Crossover subjects such as social studies could be taught in 
Inuktitut. It may be that English will be the best choice for 
teaching science and mathematics. 

Nunavut is made up of 27 communities and each communi- 
ty must tailor the system to its particular needs and resources. In 
Kugluktuk and Cambridge Bay, for instance, where Inuktitut is 
endangered, the choice may well be immersion in Inuktitut. 

There is a shortage of Inuit teachers in Nunavut. Only 35 
per cent of teachers speak Inuktitut, and their numbers are 
slipping due to attrition from retirement, the stresses of the 
job (particularly for women with families) and the tempta- 
tions of other careers in the territory, since Inuit teachers 
are the largest cohort of qualified Inuit in any field. The 
program I am recommending will require that many more 
teachers be trained. In the meantime other measures can be 
taken. There are, for instance, middle-aged and adult Inuit 
in every community who speak Inuktitut well. They would 
be given a year of teacher training in the community and 
would teach Inuktitut in the schools. At the same time, lo- 
cal trades people, carvers and sculptors would give classes 
in their specialties. Life on the land would not be forgotten. 
Survival skills in danger of being lost would be transmit- 
ted in the classroom by veteran hunters. All this while more 
Inuit teachers are formally trained and introduced, year-by- 
year, into an expanding bilingual curriculum. 

Language “nests,” on the New Zealand model, to engage 
whole families in the use of Inuktitut, would be introduced. 
School would become the business of the whole community. 

The objective would be, over time, to see high school grad- 
uation rates in Nunavut conforming to the rest of Canada. 

We are not simply discussing the means by which the 
Inuit may acquire their fair share of government jobs. As the 
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Inuit graduate from high school and go on to achieve the 
qualifications necessary to enter the middle and upper ech- 
elons of the public service, they will at the same time acquire 
the skills that will enable them to compete for good jobs in 
the private sector. Premier Paul Okalik has written that “I 
firmly believe that education is a key to individual develop- 
ment and future opportunities.” It is my firm belief too. The 
fulfillment of Article 23 is the means by which the Inuit can 
be enabled to participate not only in their own government 
but also in private sector employment. 

This is not to say that all Inuit children would be des- 
tined for graduation. Many would not. Nor is it to say that 
Nunavut ought to adopt a wholly academic program. If Inuit 
youth are going to live off the land or go into a trade, there 
would be a place for them in school. 

The aim would be not to preserve Inuktitut as a cultural ar- 
tifact but to affirm Inuit identity, to improve Inuit educational 
achievement. The idea is to strengthen the language that is at 
risk, but at the same time to improve ability in English. 

What we have to get into our heads is that the loss of 
language and educational underachievement are linked. The 
strengthening of Inuktitut in the school, the home and the 
community can bring improvement in achievement in both 
Inuktitut and English. 

The Inuit have decided that this is their only choice, and I 
believe that it is Canada’s only choice. The Inuit have looked 
to the example of Greenland, where a program designed sole- 
ly to develop competence in Greenlandic (the Inuit language 
of Greenland) has produced high school graduates who are 
not competent in Danish or English, foreclosing any post- 
secondary study except in Greenland. 

Nunavut is the heartland of the Inuit of Canada; a ma- 
jority of Canada’s Inuit live in Nunavut. In Kugluktuk and 
Cambridge Bay, where English has to a great extent sup- 
planted Innuinaqtun even in the home, parents insist it must 
be taught in the schools and eventually become a language 
of instruction. They firmly believe, however, like the Inuit 
throughout Nunavut, that their children must be competent 
in English also, since it is the language which enables them 
to speak to Canada and the world. And they understand it 
will continue to be used in the Government of Nunavut, 
especially in scientific and technical fields. But it will be re- 
placed, over time as the principal language of government, 
by Inuktitut. 

Why, it may be asked, hasn’t the Government of Nunavut 
gone ahead with such a program? Well, it is a government 
that was organized only a few years ago. But the main reason 
is that the Government of Nunavut is not in a position to 
undertake such a program because it cannot afford it. 


Such a program and the specific near-term initiatives that 
I am recommending go well beyond Nunavut’s ordinary 
budget requirements for education and development of hu- 
man resources. The Government of Nunavut must play its 
part, but the lion’s share of the costs must be borne by the 
Government of Canada. 

Neither in 1993 nor in 1999 was the magnitude of the task 
apparent. We erected a new government for a people speak- 
ing Inuktitut, but who were to be integrated into the life of a 
predominantly English and French speaking country. It was 
believed that we could achieve 85 per cent Inuit employment 
by 2008. All have now agreed that the target date ought to be 
2020, but it is a target that can only be reached if we act now. 

To establish a program of true bilingual education and to 
enable the Inuit to gain their fair share of places in the public 
service will be a major undertaking. But what did we expect? 
When we agreed to the establishment of Nunavut, it cannot 
have escaped our notice that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the new territory would be Inuit, speaking Inuktitut. 

Nunavut is a unique jurisdiction in Canada, a territory 
whose population speaks a language which is not predomi- 
nantly English or French. No other province or territory has 
a majority of Aboriginal people speaking a single language. 

In the late 1960s, the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism (the B & B Commission) warned us that 
French-speaking Canadians had to be given an opportunity 
to occupy their fair share of places in the public service of 
Canada and that their language and their communities should 
be given an opportunity to flourish throughout Canada. 

The B & B Commission found that Francophones did not 
occupy in the higher echelons of the federal government the 
places their numbers warranted; that educational opportunities 
for the francophone minorities in the English-speaking prov- 
inces were not commensurate with those provided for the Eng- 
lish-speaking minority in Quebec, and that French-speaking 
Canadians could neither find employment in nor be adequately 
served in their own language by the federal government. 

The resemblance to the situation in Nunavut today 
is striking. 

After the report of the B & B Commission, a series of mea- 
sures followed, including the Official Languages Act of 1969, pro- 
motion of bilingualism in the federal public service, and in 1982 
the adoption of Section 23 of the Charter of Rights, which pro- 
vides a constitutional guarantee for minority language schooling 
throughout the country “where numbers warrant.” 

The Government of Canada has acknowledged that such 
expenditures are a federal responsibility. 

So much was required for one of Canada’s two founding 
peoples.* No one now disputes the wisdom of the measures 


8. There is a small but thriving Francophone community in Iqaluit, the capital of Nunavut. Numbering 400, they have received $5 million to build a new school in Iqaluit, and $4 


million dollars per year in funding for the promotion of French. 
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taken: Francophones should be, as Prime Minister Pear- 
son argued at the time, “at home” in their own country. So 
should the Inuit. 

Just as there had to be measures to enable Francophones 
to take their rightful place in the public service of Canada, 
and to promote and sustain the use of French, so also in 
Nunavut today there must be measures to enable the Inuit to 
take their rightful place in the public service of Nunavut and 
to promote and sustain the use of Inuktitut. 

This is not to say that Inuktitut should be one of the of 
ficial languages of Canada. It is to say, however, that the 
principle observed, the model adopted as a result of the 
of the work of B & B Commission, the type of programs 
undertaken to promote bilingualism in the federal govern- 
ment and to encourage and sustain French in schools in the 
English-speaking provinces, ought to be a useful guide to 
enable us to ensure that Inuktitut, the spoken language and 
the written language of the Inuit,’ should be encouraged and 
sustained in the schools, and in the public service. 

The program I am recommending will require funding 
over and above the subsidy provided to Nunavut under the 
present Territorial Formula Financing arrangements. The 
Government of Nunavut has costed the near-term initiatives 
that I am recommending. As far as costing the proposed 
comprehensive program of bilingual education is concerned, 
there will have to be further discussions between Nunavut 
and Canada. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers reported in 2003 that if the 
Inuit occupied their proportionate share of the posts in the 
public service, they would enjoy a net gain annually of $72 
million. That is how much would go into their pockets. The 
same report estimated that government would also save tens 
of millions of dollars per year in costs such as those associ- 
ated with the recruitment, hiring, and training of non-Inuit 
(mostly imported at considerable further expense from the 
South) for the same positions.'° These are substantial sums, 
amounting together to perhaps $97 million annually. 

A much greater social cost will, however, await as if we 
do not act now. 

The statistics relating to social pathology in Nunavut may 
seem bloodless on the page, but they represent a social catas- 
trophe in the making, the loss of a whole generation. 

All of this is occurring in a suddenly altered Arctic land- 
scape and seascape. 

The Arctic is the epicentre of global warming. The shrink- 
ing of the Arctic ice represents a threat to polar bears, seals, 
the whole range of Arctic marine mammals and wildlife - a 
threat to the traditional Inuit way of life. The evidence of 
climate change in the Arctic is accumulating day by day. In 
my travels in the Arctic in 2005 I have seen it. The perma- 


frost is melting. The ice in the rivers goes out earlier, greater 
snowfall is impeding the migratory routes of the caribou, 
supply vessels are reaching Iqaluit and other communities 
measurably earlier. If present warming trends continue, the 
Arctic landscape could be greatly altered by 2020. 

The Northwest Passage and the other passages through 
the Arctic archipelago may within ten or fifteen years be 
open to year-round navigation. Or it may be a more distant 
prospect. But it is coming. In any event with global warming 
the Arctic and the Arctic Islands are likely to be more ac- 
cessible to oil and gas exploration and production, intensive 
development of mining and the establishment of navigation, 
ports and other infrastructure — all may occur in Nunavut 
sooner than anyone now reckons. 

This makes even more urgent the kind of program | am 
recommending. Whatever the future climate and economic 
prospects of Nunavut may be, the Inuit have to be ready to 
play their part. In education lies that readiness. 

From the earliest days the exploration of the Arctic by Eu- 
ropeans was carried on in partnership with the Inuit. They 
were partners in the whaling industry and the fur trade. The 
Inuit were then as they are today the permanent inhabit- 
ants of the Arctic — the people who were born there and will 
spend their lives there. 

In 1993 the Inuit of Nunavut surrendered their Aboriginal 
title to Canada. This was of the first importance to Canada. 
Indeed, Canada acknowledged in 1993, when it signed the 
Nunavut Land Claims Agreement, “the contributions of Inuit 
to Canada’s history, identity and sovereignty in the Arctic.” 
The presence of the Inuit, their occupation of the land since 
time immemorial, the surrender of their Aboriginal title to 
Canada, the establishment of Nunavut and today their par- 
ticipation in the Canadian Rangers, keeping watch on our 
northern fastnesses, have been instrumental in strengthen- 
ing Canada’s identity and its sovereignty in the Arctic. 

For the Inuit, the advance of the industrial frontier cou- 
pled with the possibility of the loss of traditional resources, 
reveals how compelling it is that the Inuit should be able to 
equip themselves with education and training for employ- 
ment. Climate change shows no sign of abating; its impact 
on the Inuit, their homeland and therefore on Canada will 
continue; perhaps at an accelerated pace. 

The program I have laid out here is an ambitious pro- 
gram, and a costly program. The specific initiatives that | 
am recommending for the near term have been costed at ap- 
proximately $20 million per annum. I have no doubt that, 
once a program of bilingual education is up and running it 
too will be expensive. But if we treat these measures as an 
integral part of an Arctic strategy, the costs can at once be 
placed in perspective. And I cannot see an alternative. If we 


9. The written form of Inuktitut has existed for a century. It is a system of syllabics, a phonetic system. The Innuinaqtun dialect is written using a Roman orthography. 


10. Studies have shown that, on average, locally recruited Inuit employees stay at their jobs almost twice as long as non-Inuit workers recruited in the South. 
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fail to achieve the objective of Article 23, such failure would 
represent a fundamental breach of faith. 

It must be obvious that the program of bilingual educa- 
tion, conceived by the Government of Nunavut and extend- 
ing well beyond the subject of land and resources, cannot 
be shoehorned neatly into Article 23. It cannot be adminis- 
tered under the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement. The fund- 
ing will have to come from Ottawa. The program will have 
to be delivered by the Government of Nunavut. There will 
have to be a performance audit by an independent commit- 
tee. It must be understood, however, that it will take time to 
achieve results. 

The steps needed to assert Canadian sovereignty in the 
Arctic will have to be measured over decades as the ice re- 
cedes. The establishment of infrastructure and the utilization 
of resources will be a long-term proposition. A unified Arctic 
strategy for sovereignty and industrial development must be 
founded on the long-term interests of the Inuit, which I be- 
lieve can best be served by the program I am recommending. 

Our relationship with the Inuit of Nunavut is still un- 
wfolding. Settlement of land claims was the first major step 
in decolonization. | think the emphasis must now be on edu- 
cation and employment. 

The public service of the Government of Nunavut must be 
representative of the people of the territory. The task of admin- 
istering and developing the land and resources of this vast area 
is one in which the Inuit must be qualified to participate. 

This is not to say that life on the land will be lost. Inuit 
children will still learn about their own history in school, 
survival skills will still be taught. The links to tradition are 
still there and must not be severed. 

The program cannot only be top-down. It must be a proj- 
ect in which all of Nunavut takes part — the Nunavut Project 
if you will. The Nunavut Project must involve all the people 
of Nunavut, not just teachers and students. Inuktitut must 
continue to be spoken in the home and in the communities. 
[t cannot be a language used only in school. The Inuit will 
be enlisted, many of them, to teach Inuktitut, to bring their 
own skills into the classroom. There will have to be more 
Inuit teachers with bachelors’ and masters’ degrees than ever 
before. Elders must pass on the language. Parents must make 
sure the whole family enters the language nests. Parents will 
have to do more to keep their children in school. 

The non-Inuit in Nunavut will, I believe, wholeheartedly 
support the program. Many do not expect to remain in the 
territory throughout their lives. But they all believe in the fu- 
ture of the Inuit and of Nunavut. Inspector John Henderson 
of the RCMP spoke for all of them when he told me that we 


must not allow this “glorious experiment” to miscarry. 


Can it be done? Can Nunavut turn out graduates fluent 
and literate in Inuktitut and English? 

Every Canadian must be aware of Inuit achievements in 
art and sculpture, in film and performance arts, achieve- 
ments for which the Inuit have won international renown. 
The Inuit are a bright tile in the Canadian mosaic. Why not 
Inuit bilingualism? Why not an Inuit literature? 

I believe Canadians will support this project — the Nu- 
navut Project. They realize that no affirmation of Canada’s 
Arctic sovereignty will be complete unless the people of the 
Arctic — the Inuit — are partners in the task. 

Our ideas of human rights, of strength in diversity, of a 
northern destiny merge in the promise of Nunavut. It is a 


promise that we must keep. 


Sha R Berger 


Thomas R. Berger, Conciliator, Vancouver, March Ist, 2006 


6.3. | INTRODUCTION 


A | My Mandate 


I was appointed on June 1, 2005 as Conciliator by the Min- 
ister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, pursuant 
to an agreement reached by the Minister of State (Northern 
Development), the Premier of Nunavut, and the President 
of Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. (the representative body of the 
Inuit of Nunavut, known as “NTI”). My job is to recom- 
mend new approaches to the implementation of the Nunavut 
Land Claims Agreement, signed in 1993. 

Every land claims agreement has to be implemented. The 
parties have to work out how they are going to do the things 
agreed. In 1993, in accordance with Article 37.2 of the Nu- 
navut Land Claims Agreement, the Parties to the Agreement 
had developed an implementation plan which, under Article 
37.2.3, was consolidated into a contract.'' This Implementa- 
tion Contract identified the projects and activities required to 
implement the Agreement, including the identification of the 
responsible Party for implementing each of the provisions, time 
frames for implementation, and required funding levels for, 
among other things, the Institutions of Public Government 


?, 
Ac the time, the Parties to the Agreement and Implementation Contract were the Government of the Northwest Territories, the Inuit of the Nunavut Settlement Area as repre- 


eee by the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut, and the Government of Canada. The Government of the Northwest Territories and the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut have 


since been succeeded as Parties by the Government of Nunavut and Nunavut Tunngavik Inc., respectively, 
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(the boards and commissions set up under the Agreement). 


Article 37 of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement required 


the establishment of a Nunavut Implementation Panel!* to over- 


see and provide direction and oversight for the implementation 


of the Agreement. The Implementation Panel was also required 


to take the initiative to renew the Implementation Contract. 


In accordance with these provisions, in March 2001 the 


Parties established a working group to develop recommenda- 


tions to the Implementation Panel on levels of funding for 


implementation of the Agreement during the next planning 
period, 2003-2013. On July 4, 2001, the Panel signed the Nu- 
navut Implementation Panel Terms of Reference for the Working 
Group on Updating the Implementation Contract. 


After that, negotiations stalled, resulting in uncertainty 


as to ongoing implementation, and uncertainty in particular 


over two issues: funding levels for the Institutions of Public 


Government established under the Agreement, and Canada’s 


responsibility, if any, for further steps to ensure improvement 


in the level of Inuit employment in the public service of Nu- 


navut under Article 23 of the Agreement. 


In May, 2005, Ethel Blondin-Andrew, the Minister of 


State (Northern Development), Paul Okalik, the Premier of 
Nunavut, and Paul Kaludjak, the President of Nunavut Tunn- 


gavik Inc., agreed to move to the present conciliation process, 
and Andy Scott, the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, signed off on my formal appointment. 


On May 22, 2005, the Director General, Implementation 


Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Devel- 


opment, provided me with a Background Note on the Status 


of Negotiations and a memorandum regarding the scope of 


the Conciliation process. The Background Note stated that 


“the parties wish to embark on a new approach that involves 


engaging a recognized problem solver who could make a 


neutral assessment of the issues and provide the parties with 


recommendations that may resolve our differences and bring 


about a mutually acceptable solution.” 


The Background Note also states: 


The role of the Conciliator, as agreed to by all parties, 
is to: 

= Review the background, current status and outstand- 
ing issues related to the update of the Contract, and 

us Make recommendations to the parties on pos- 
sible approaches which could be taken to resolve the 


current impasse. 


There was indeed a “current impasse”; in fact, the Parties 


had opened negotiations in 2002 and at the time of my ap- 


13: 


tie, 


pointment in 2005 had been unable to agree on a single item. 

According to the Background Note, the Conciliator is to 
“submit a draft report as soon as possible, and if not possible 
within 90 days, submit an interim report, outlining recom- 
mendations to the Parties.” 

Early on in the process, I determined that there were two 
main areas of dispute between the Government of Nunavut 
and NTI, on the one side, and the Government of Canada on 
the other. The first issue concerned the appropriate level of 
funding to be provided for the Institutions of Public Govern- 
ment established under the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
and funded by Canada. The initial funding levels were estab- 
lished in the Implementation Contract in 1993: the question 
now was, what ought to be the appropriate levels of funding 
for the next 10-year period, from 2003 to 2013? 

The second main issue, and the thornier question, con- 
cerns Article 23 of the Agreement, which establishes the goal 
of a representative public service in Nunavut. 

I began my review on June 1, 2005 and met with represen- 
tatives of the Parties in Ottawa on June 8 and 9. Then I went 
to Nunavut and met again with the Parties at Iqaluit, Pang- 
nirtung and Clyde River on July 8 to 15. I met with them 
again in Ottawa on July 26 to 29. Another series of meetings 
were conducted by my Counsel in Cambridge Bay, Arviat, 
Rankin Inlet and Iqaluit from September 14th to 24th.” I 
met with Heritage Canada officials in Winnipeg on October 
6th, and with the Parties again in Ottawa in the week of Oc- 
tober 24th through 28th. I conducted a series of meetings in 
Cape Dorset and Iqaluit from November 28th to December 
2nd. I then traveled to Kuujjuaq, Nunavik to meet with offi- 
cials of the Kativik Regional Government and Kativik School 
Board on January 16 & 17, 2006, and then to Toronto on the 
18th and 19th of that month where I met with Professors Ian 
Martin of York University and Jim Cummins of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, experts in the field of bilingual education. 

A simple recitation of the meeting dates does not, | think, 
adequately describe the full extent of the discussions I have 
had. In Nunavut and in Ottawa we have heard from govern- 
ment officials from the highest levels through the rank and 
file in territorial and federal departments. We have spoken 
with educators, parents, and students from kindergarten 
through college and university. We have met with Inuit entre- 
preneurs and artists, with municipal officials and employees, 
lawyers, nurses and teachers. We have spoken with officers of 
the RCMP and the Canadian Armed Forces, with hunters 
and trappers, community elders, linguists and historians. 

The materials that I have reviewed are voluminous, 


covering proposals and counter-proposals exchanged by the 


ing the Territorial Government and two individuals representing [NTT]. 


. Article 37.3.2 provides: The Implementation Panel shall be composed of four members: one senior official representing the Government of Canada, one senior official represent- 


Craig Jones of Bull, Housser & Tupper LLP has acted as Counsel to the Conciliator. He has worked closely with me throughout, and has conducted meetings and interviews on 


my behalf, as well as making an invaluable contribution to the preparation of my reports. 
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Parties between May 2001 and November 14, 2004 as well 
as extensive briefs presented to me at the meetings held in 
2005 and 2006. I have also reviewed much of the published 
and unpublished literature on the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement and the establishment of Nunavut. 

Throughout, all Parties have given me their complete co- 
operation. 

I submitted my Interim Report to the Parties on August 
31, 2005. It dealt primarily with the question of the appropri- 
ate level of funding for the Institutions of Public Government. 
I wrote at the time that the question of the implementation 
of the objective of Article 23, i.e. representative Inuit employ- 
ment in the public service of Nunavut, would be reserved for 
my Final Report. 


B | Progress Since The Interim Report 


Following the issuance of my Interim Report at the end of 
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August, 2005, the Parties resumed discussions on the basis 
of the recommendations I had made in that Report: they 
related mainly to funding for the Institutions of Public Gov- 
ernment and improving the dispute resolution process. Ini- 
tially little progress was made, and | became concerned that 
the process was in danger of slipping back into the earlier 
pattern of deadlock. 

[ met with the Parties in early December in Iqaluit, en- 
couraging them to move more swiftly on the issue of funding 
for the Institutions of Public Government. The Parties then 
designated representatives to a new Working Group who 
met throughout that month by teleconference and email. 
On December 21st the Working Group - David Akeeagok 
for the Government of Nunavut, John Bainbridge for NTI, 
and Damon Rourke for the Government of Canada — came 
to a consensus, and sent the Group’s recommendations to 
the Implementation Panel. The members of the Panel, David 
Akoak for the Government of Nunavut, Charlie Evalik for 
NTI, and Terry Sewell for the Government of Canada, met 
on January 24th and agreed on a position which was reduced 
to written form on February 6, 2006. The consensus, which 
provided for an increase to $15 million per year for the bud- 
gets of the Institutions of Public Government" (an increase 
of approximately $2 million per year) took into full account 
the recommendations in my Interim Report. 

The resulting report of the Implementation Panel pro- 
poses specific adjustments to ongoing implementation fund- 
ing for the Institutions of Public Government, as well as 


proposals for moving forward in the following areas: struc- 


tural reforms of the Implementation Panel itself; implemen- 
tation funding for the Government of Nunavut; a General 
Monitoring Plan; a fund to be administered by the Imple- 
mentation Panel to help address issues such as capacity and 
governance of the Institutions of Public Government; and 
new approaches for use by the Implementation Panel in re- 
solving outstanding disputes. 

I believe the significance of the Working Group's achieve- 
ment goes well beyond agreement on the figures. The Im- 
plementation Panel’s proposals are not only consistent with 
my own in the Interim Report, but they (and the Work- 
ing Group) went further and developed recommendations 
for improving the process in the future. Most importantly 
though, the Parties, through the Working Group and the 
subsequent Implementation Panel consensus, evidenced a 
new spirit of cooperation that ought to form the basis of a 
new relationship. 

I endorse the report of the Implementation Panel. I have at- 
tached as an Appendix to this Report the letter from the Panel 
dated February 6, 2006 and the report to which it refers. 

The funding issues are of the first importance; as a sub- 
ject of this Conciliation, they have now been resolved. 

This is my Final Report. It contains my recommendations 
regarding Article 23 of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement, 
recommendations relating to the future of employment and 
education in Nunavut. 


6.4 | OVERVIEW 


A | “Our Land”: The Inuit and the Establishment of the 


Canadian Arctic 


No brief summary can do justice to the history of Nunavut, 
which means “Our Land” in Inuktitut, the Inuit language.” 
Nevertheless, something must be said about the 400-year 
relationship between the Inuit and the Crown, so that the 
context of the present negotiations can be understood and 
the dimensions of the present crisis appreciated. 

Canada’s Arctic region consists of the continental terri- 
tories ‘North of 60’ and the huge cluster of islands that run 
from about 70 degrees North toward the Pole. For much of 
the year, polar ice covers most of the waterways in the far 
North, forming a solid white landscape from the edge of the 
continent to the North Pole. In the summer, much of the 


14. The increased levels apply only to the remainder of the 2003-2013 implementation period. Funding for the interim 2003-2006 levels (during the time when no agreement had 


been reached) was based on the latest offer made by Canada prior to the Conciliation. 


15. I generally use “Inuktitut”, which means “like the Inuit”, to encompass not only Inuktitut but also Inuinnaqtun, a variant spoken in the Kitikmeot Region of Nunavut 
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ice breaks up and the Arctic ice retreats, leaving most of the 
islands accessible by sea for at least one month of the year. In 
the last decade, however, we have observed, occurring quite 
suddenly, climate change that has substantially reduced the 
Arctic ice cover. 

Inuit means “the people” in Inuktitut. In its modern 
form, the term refers to the Inuvialuit and Copper Inuit of 
the western Arctic, the Netsilik and Caribou Inuit of the 
central Arctic, the Iglulik and Baffinland Inuit of the east- 
ern Arctic, the Ungava Inuit of northern Quebec, and the 
Labrador Inuit. The Canadian Inuit also share cultural and 
linguistic roots with the Inuit in Greenland, Alaska, and 
northeastern Siberia. 

Prior to European contact, and indeed for most of the 
400 years since, the Inuit lived in small nomadic multi-fam- 
ily hunting groups, migrating according to the seasons and 
the movements of the animals upon which they relied. In 
summer, the Inuit hunted the herds of caribou and fished 
in inland rivers and lakes, and put to sea in open boats to 
harvest whales. In winter, most Inuit lived at water’s edge, 
hunting seals through holes in the ice and often traversing 
vast areas of the arctic floes in kayaks and open boats. Arctic 
hare, fox, muskoxen and walrus were also hunted for food 
and skins, and the Inuit diet was supplemented by eggs, 
shellfish, seaweed and berries. 

The Inuit developed a sophisticated language, Inuktitut, 
in which they stored their collective knowledge and history. A 
defining characteristic of their society, which has served them 
well, is a deeply ingrained ethic of Ningigtug, or sharing. 

The appearance of white people in the North was spear- 
headed by explorers, then fur traders and whalers. The clergy 
followed, offering salvation and schooling; then came rep- 
resentatives of government. In this the North resembles the 
pattern of historical development throughout Canada. 

Volumes have been written about the history of the Arc- 
tic, especially the period of exploration beginning with Mar- 
tin Frobisher’s 1580 expedition. When you place the history 
of Western contact with the Inuit in its unique perspective, 
it is very much a story of a partnership — not always an equal 
partnership, to be sure — between, on the one hand, explor- 
ers, fur traders, and the Crown, and on the other, the Inuit. 

The particular skills of the Inuit as hunters, trappers and 
guides made the Inuit a crucial part of successful exploration 
expeditions, of the Northern fur trade and, while it lasted, 
of the whaling industry. The Inuit guided Southern visi- 
tors safely on their travels; they hunted, fished and trapped 
to feed them; they built their snow-houses, they sewed the 
clothing that permitted their survival. They taught, when 
their guests were willing to learn. It is not fanciful to suggest 


that, but for the historical contribution of the Inuit, there 
would be no Canadian Arctic, and without the Canadian 
government, there would be no Nunavut. The Canadian ad- 
venture in the Arctic was always a joint venture. 

The 1920s saw the establishment of a number of Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police posts in the High Arctic. The 
RCMP and their Inuit companions undertook extraordi- 
nary feats of navigation and endurance, as when the guide 
Nookapingwa led Inspector A.H. Joy, Constable Taggart and 
two dog teams 1700 miles from Dundas Harbour to Winter 
Harbour on Melville Island, then eastward to the Bache Pen- 
insula by way of Lougheed, King Christian, Ellef Ringnes, 
Cornwall, and Axel Heiberg Islands in 1929. Other Inuit 
names from the period are equally illustrious: Eetookashoo, 
Kahdi (Peary’s son), Quavigarsuaq, Kahkacho, Inuetuk and 
Seekeeunguaq were some of the Inuit who traversed thou- 
sands of miles with RCMP officers by dogsled and boat in 
search of the ill-fated Kruger expedition in the 1930s.'° 

In 1944, on the St. Roch’s second voyage, Captain Henry 
Larsen transited the Northwest Passage in one season. Joe Pa- 
nipakoocho acted as guide, interpreter and hunter for the ex- 
pedition. In fact the whole Panipakoocho family, eight in all, 
accompanied the RCMP, living in a tent on the cargo hatch. 

Predictably, exploration gave way in many cases to ex- 
ploitation, and many Inuit (even those who had only very 
infrequent contact with Southerners) became increasingly 
dependent on international markets for their economic well- 
being. And yet for the majority of Inuit, well into the twen- 
tieth century, life was still traditional, based on the same 
multi-family, usually nomadic groups which had engaged in 
harvesting for centuries. 

Prior to the Second World War, the intrusion of Cana- 
dian authority into the Arctic was a minimalist affair, with 
a handful of RCMP officers, bureaucrats and Hudson’s Bay 
Company employees manning small outposts in the region. 
While treaty-making proceeded with the Indians in the 
Mackenzie Valley and the Western Arctic, no corresponding 
attempt was made to treat with the Inuit with respect to their 
own immense lands in the Eastern Arctic. Canada did not 
set aside reserves for the Inuit, who were nevertheless regard- 
ed, if unofficially, to be wards of the federal government but 
were not brought under the /ndian Act.” In 1936, the Inuit 
were designated as a responsibility of the new Department of 
Mines and Resources. In 1939, in Re Eskimos,'* the Supreme 
Court of Canada held that the Inuit were “Indians” within 
the meaning of Section 91(24) of the Constitution Act, 1867, 
placing it beyond doubt that under the Constitution they 
were under the jurisdiction of the federal government. 


After World War II, a sea-change occurred in Inuit life 


16. P. Schledermann, “The Muskox Patrol: High Arctic Sovereignty Revisited” (March 2003) 56 Arctic 101. 
17. R. Quinn Duffy, The Road to Nunavut: The Progress of the Eastern Arctic Inuit Since the Second World War, (Kingston, ON: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1988) at pp. 7-10. 


18. [1939] S.C.R. 104. 
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which threatened to forever alter the nature of their rela- 
tionship with Canada, replacing what had been a period of 
partnership with a period of intensified colonization which 
threatened the heart of Inuit culture. The reasons for the 
postwar crisis are many and I need only touch on a few well- 
known historical events. 

The end of World War I, and the resulting abundance of 
skilled and adventurous pilots, flying new and sturdy aircraft 
equipped as necessary with wheels, skis or floats, made travel 
to (and supply of) all but the most remote areas a year-round 
reality. Frobisher Bay airport, originally developed for the 
supply of Europe by the United States Air Force in World 
War II, became the main gateway to the Baffin region. 

At the same time, the coming of the Cold War meant that 
the Arctic was suddenly central to strategic planning: the 
threat to North America of a Soviet attack over the North 
Pole led to the creation of the Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line of radar installations stretching along the 70th Paral- 
lel from Alaska to Greenland. Military aircraft patrolled the 
Arctic airspace, and nuclear submarines were known to cross 
the North Pole under the ice. The Canadian Armed Forces 
formed the Canadian Rangers, an Aboriginal-based reserv- 
ist organization, and instituted a regular program of light 
infantry patrols to reinforce claims of Canadian sovereignty 
over the Arctic. These manoeuvres supplemented the joint 
RCMP-Inuit dogsled patrols that had been crisscrossing 
some of the most dangerous terrain for decades. In Nunavut 
today, sovereignty patrols are mainly conducted by Inuit 
members of the Canadian Rangers.” 

Communications, previously limited even in the wireless 
age, became instantaneous with the advent of the satellite. As 
the North became accessible, so did its resources: fur traders, 
fishers and soldiers were followed by prospectors and geolo- 
gists, although by the close of the 20th century their efforts 
had not in the Eastern Arctic led to the same enthusiasm for 
oil, gas and mineral exploration and development that has 
characterized much of the Western Arctic.”° 

For the Inuit, the postwar period was marked by a series of 
events which brought economic and social distress. In 1949, 
the Arctic fox fur market collapsed, depriving many of the In- 
uit, who had used their hunting and survival skills to good ef 
fect as trappers, of their main source of income. In the 1980s, 
the European Community’s ban on the import of Canadian 
seal pelts delivered a devastating financial blow to Inuit who 
had relied on sealing. 


Regular contact between the Inuit and Southerners in the 


postwar period increased the incidence of epidemic disease. 
Influenza, tuberculosis, typhus and polio became at times 
widespread, and the ravaging of the population (and the fed- 
eral government’s apparent inaction) became the subject of 
outrage in Canada. Soon, the efficient provision of medical 
services became a primary goal of the official Canadian pres- 
ence in the North. This, together with the introduction of 
formal schooling, facilitated Canada’s policy of encouraging 
the Inuit to move away from traditional life on the land into 
the settlements. 

A host of social and economic problems followed the 
shock of these changes. In The Road to Nunavut, R. Quinn 
Duffy wrote in 1988: 


The chapters that follow chronicle the last 40 years of cul- 
tural near-extinction of the Inuit, from the years of the 
Second World War to the 1980s. During those 40 years 
the Inuit have sunk as low as any people could in dirt, 
degradation, disease and dependence.” 


The postwar history of colonization of the Inuit, which 
followed a path that many contemporary commentators saw 
as one of inexorable cultural decline, highlights the remark- 
able character of the Inuit achievement in recent decades. 
Duffy’s account goes on to describe the second characteristic 
change of the period he was chronicling: the emergence of 
the Inuit as a people. He continued: 


But with that tenacity of spirit that sustained them 
through thousands of years in the harshest environment 
on earth, they are fighting to regain their cultural in- 
dependence, their self-respect, their identity as a unique 
people in the Canadian mosaic. And they are winning. 


In a single generation, the Inuit forged a political cohesive- 
ness previously unimagined. Where once the Inuit were dis- 
persed in small, isolated and nomadic groups, advances in travel 
and communications and the gathering of the people into the 
settlements led to the development of what has been referred 
to, not inaccurately, as a sense of “Inuit nationalism”. 

It was this political cohesiveness and increasing confi- 
dence that enabled the Inuit, between 1976 and 1993, to 
negotiate a new partnership with Canada, a comprehensive 
settlement of land claims that is unique in North America. 
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19. For an account of one such patrol, see Chris Nuttall-Smith, “Ice Warriors: Why Canada’s puny force of Inuit rangers just might prevent the world’s superpowers from controlling 


the Arctic”, Toro, Oct. 2005 at pp. 44 to 52. 


20. It should be noted that recently there has been greatly increased interest in mining properties in Nunavut and, in particular, a proposal for a port for shipment of ore at Grays 


Bay, 175 kilometres East of Kugluktuk. 


21. R. Quinn Duffy, The Road to Nunavut: The Progress of the Eastern Arctic Inuit Since the Second World War, (Kingston, ON: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1988). 


22. Marybelle Mitchell, From Talking Chiefs to a Native Corporate Elite: The Birth of Class and Nationalism among Canadian Inuit (Montréal: McGill Queen's University Press, 1996). 
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B | The Nunavut Land Claim 


The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement signed in 1993 is by 
far the largest of the four land claims agreements reached be- 
tween Canadian governments and the Inuit.’ It covers one— 
fifth of the Canadian land mass, an area twice the size of 
Ontario. If the Nunavut Settlement Area were an indepen- 
dent country, it would be the twelfth largest in the world; 
by the terms of the Agreement, the Inuit of Nunavut own in 
fee simple more land and subsurface rights than any other 
Aboriginal people in Canada. 

The Inuit claim was originally presented to the Government 
of Canada in 1976 by the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada. From 1982 
the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut represented the Inuit in 
negotiations. In 1990, the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut, 
the Government of Canada and the Government of the North- 
west Territories entered into an agreement-in-principle. After 
the Inuit ratified the agreement-in-principle, a final agreement 
was successfully negotiated and the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement was signed in Iqaluit on May 25, 1993. Parliament 
accordingly passed the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement Act 
S.C. 1993 c. 29, and the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut was 
succeeded by the Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated.” 

The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement for the first time 
explicitly recognized “the contributions of Inuit to Canada’s 
history, identity and sovereignty in the Arctic”. The Pre- 
amble to the Agreement states four objectives shared by the 
Parties to the Agreement: 


m to provide for certainty and clarity of rights to owner- 
ship and use of lands and resources, and of rights for 
Inuit to participate in decision-making concerning the 
use, management and conservation of land, water and 
resources, including the offshore; 

m to provide Inuit with wildlife harvesting rights and 
rights to participate in decision-making concerning 
wildlife harvesting; 


= to provide Inuit with financial compensation and means 
of participating in economic opportunities; [and] 

m to encourage self-reliance and the cultural and social 
well-being of Inuit[.] 


Hicks & White summarize the Agreement as follows: 


At the heart of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement is 
a fundamental exchange between the Inuit of Nunavut 
and the federal Crown. For their part, the Nunavut Inuit 
agreed to surrender “any claims, rights, title and interests 
based on their assertion of an aboriginal title” anywhere 
in Canada (including the Nunavut Settlement Area - 
the area to which the terms of the land claim apply). In 
return, the Agreement set out an array of constitutionally 
protected rights and benefits that the Inuit of Nunavut 
will exercise and enjoy in perpetuity.” 


The terms of the Agreement are set out in 41 articles. The 
Agreement recognizes the title vested in the Inuit of Nu- 
navut to 352,240 square kilometres of land in what was at the 
time the eastern part of the Northwest Territories, and Inuit 
subsurface rights to over 38,000 square kilometres in those 
same lands. The Inuit have priority rights to harvest wildlife 
for domestic, sport and commercial purposes throughout all 
the lands and waters covered by the Agreement. The Inuit 
(through NTI) also received financial compensation in the 
form of capital transfer payments of $1.148 billion payable 
over a 14-year period. There is no provision for distribution 
of this fund to individual Inuit. It is held in trust to be used 
for programs for the benefit of Inuit beneficiaries. 

Under the Agreement the Inuit share in royalties collected 
by Canada on non-renewable resources. The Agreement also 
contains an obligation on the part of developers to conclude 
impact and benefit agreements; a $13 million training trust 
fund; and a federal commitment to establish three national 
parks in Nunavut. 


23. The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, settling outstanding Inuit claims in the province of Quebec, was signed in 1975 by the Inuit of Nunavik, Canada and Quebec. 
At the same time, the Grand Council of the Cree signed a companion land claims agreement with Canada and Quebec. In 1984, the Inuvialuit signed the first comprehensive 
land claim settlement in the Northwest Territories with the Government of Canada. Most recently, the Inuit of Nunatsiavut (Labrador), along with Canada and Newfoundland 
& Labrador, finalized the Labrador Inuit Land Claim Agreement, which was signed on January 22, 2005, and came into force on December 1, 2005. 

24, Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated is a federal not-for-profit company. As successor to the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut, it has the responsibility of representing the Inuit as 
a Party to the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement. Its mandate is to ensure that the rights of the Inuit of Nunavut, as derived from the Agreement and other sources, are respected. 


NTI also pursues a variety of policy and program initiatives aimed at improving the economic, social and cultural conditions of Inuit. NTI is a member of Inuit Tapiriit Ka- 


natami, the national Inuit organization. 


NTI has a principal office in Iqaluit and other offices in Rankin Inlet, Cambridge Bay and Ottawa. The executive officers of NTI are elected directly by Inuit voters. Other mem- 
bers of its Board of Directors are made up of elected leaders of the three regional Inuit organizations in Nunavut, the Kitikmeot Inuit Association, the Kivalliq Inuit Association 


and the Qikiqtani Inuit Association. The three regional Inuit organizations carry out important implementation responsibilities under the Agreement and are also democratically 


constituted with accountability to Inuit communities and voters. 


Some of NTI’s programs and initiatives since 1993 have included: the operation of a support program for hunters; income support for elders; scholarships; financial contribu- 
tions to economic development agencies; the setting up the $50 million Atuqtuarvik corporation to provide Inuit with business loans and equity investments; assistance in 


the financing of new regional health facilities; the co-management, with regional Inuit organizations, of Inuit owned lands; and the legal defence of Inuit hunting rights in the 


application of federal firearms legislation. 


25. Jack Hicks and Graham White, “Nunavut: Inuit Self-Determination Through a Land Claim and Public Government?” in Dahl, Hicks and Jull, Eds., Nunavut: Inuit Regain 
Control of Their Lands and Their Lives (Copenhagen: International Work Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2000) at p. 33. 
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The Agreement provides for the establishment of Institu- 
tions of Public Government (Article 10.1.1(b)) and through 
these same institutions for co-management by the Inuit 
and the federal and territorial governments of lands and re- 
sources within the Nunavut Settlement Area. The Nunavut 
Planning Commission is responsible for land-use monitor- 
ing (Article 11), the Nunavut Impact Review Board for en- 
vironmental impact assessment (Article 12), the Nunavut 
Water Board for regulation of water use and management 
(Article 13), and the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 
for management of wildlife and wildlife habitat (Article 
5) within the Nunavut Settlement Area. These bodies are 
jointmanagement boards whose members are nominated by 
NTI, the Government of Canada and the Government of 
Nunavut. The Nunavut Surface Rights Tribunal, although 
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not a co-management board,’ is created pursuant to the 
Agreement (Article 21), with jurisdiction mainly with re- 
spect to disputes over access to lands and related matters, 
including compensation payable for access and consequent 
environmental harm. 

Under the Agreement an Arbitration Board was estab- 
lished to resolve disputes that might arise under the NLCA, 
especially disputes among the Parties over the interpretation, 
application or implementation of the Agreement. 

From the time the original claim was presented in 1976, 
the Inuit insisted that any comprehensive settlement of their 
land claim must include the establishment of a territorial 
government for Nunavut. The Inuit did not wish their claim 
to be subsumed within the then-existing Northwest Terri- 
tories, which was demographically dominated by the more 
densely populated (and mainly non-Inuit) Western Arctic. 
Nor, however, did they seek an Aboriginal government: Nu- 
navut was to be a public government, with full enfranchise- 
ment of Inuit and non-Inuit residents. 

The Agreement contained, in Article 4, an undertaking by 
Canada to recommend legislation to Parliament to establish the 
Territory of Nunavut. In 1992 a plebiscite was held to confirm 
the boundary between the Northwest Territories and the new 
territory, and a Political Accord was developed pursuant to Ar- 
ticle 4 outlining the types of powers, financing and scheduling 
involved in establishing the new territory. On April 1, 1999, Nu- 
navut came into being as Canada’s third and newest territory. 


@ | Nunavut Today 


The population of Nunavut is today approaching 30,000, of 


whom 85 percent are Inuit. Even this figure, however, does 


not do justice to the dominance of the Inuit presence in the 
Territory: outside the larger centres of Iqaluit, Rankin Inlet 
and Cambridge Bay, the percentage of Inuit approaches 95 per 
cent. Approximately half the population of Nunavut resides 
in the Baffin region, with roughly 30 per cent in the Kivalliq 
(Keewatin) region and 20 per cent in the Kitikmeot region. 

The Inuit, owing in part to their historical isolation and 
regional dominance, have retained their language to a degree 
that is quite exceptional among indigenous populations in 
North America, with fully 80 percent of Inuit in Nunavut 
reporting in the 2001 Census that they spoke Inuktitut. 
Thirty-five hundred Nunavut Inuit — 15 percent — are re- 
corded in the same Census as speaking only Inuktitut. 

Inuit communities are isolated from one another by lack 
of easy transportation but increasingly connected by tele- 
phone, satellite technology and the Internet. Only a hand- 
ful of the communities have a population over 1,000, and 
the largest, Iqaluit, the capital, has a population of less than 
7,000 residents. 

Canadians are aware of the impact of European society on 
smaller Aboriginal societies. This is no less true of Nunavut. 

For a great many Inuit the loss of a way of life, without 
securing a sure foothold in the new dispensation, can bring 
with it individual and collective desolation. Alcohol and 
other substance-abuse problems are prevalent in many com- 
munities; family cohesiveness has suffered; crime, violence 
and suicide affect every community. Although improved ac- 
cess to health care has greatly increased life expectancy in 
recent decades, Inuit life expectancy is still ten years below 
the national average. 

Owing to the high cost of construction materials, housing 
is expensive (construction costs per square foot are roughly 
three times the Canadian average) and in short supply. Living 
quarters are cramped: while the average number of occupants 
in the average Canadian dwelling is 2.39, in Nunavut it is 
3.27, and in some communities much higher still. According 
to Statistics Canada, 54 percent of Nunavut residents live in 
“crowded” conditions, compared to a Canadian average of 7 
percent. Over half of Nunavut’s Inuit - 14,225 — live in public 
housing, with 1,000 families on the waiting list. 

Even these figures do not do justice to the problem of over- 
crowding in Nunavut. As I have seen for myself , the cost of 
materials and the expense of heating dictates that houses in 
Nunavut are generally very small. Overcrowding of such small 
buildings, which for a substantial part of the year are closed 
virtually airtight to conserve heat, exacerbates the transmis- 
sion of disease and contributes to persistent health problems 
such as Chronic Otitis Media (COM), a cause of hearing loss 
which afflicts one-third to one-half of Inuit children. 


26. There is no requirement under the Nunavut Waters and Nunavut Surface Rights Tribunal Act S.C. 2002, c. 10 or the NLCA that each of the Parties be represented on the Tribu- 


nal, whose members are appointed by the Minister with t vis e 5, ¢ alf 5 Of Z ; ; 3 ; : 
PI y Minister with the proviso that two members, and half the members of any panel dealing with a case involving Inuit Owned Lands, be 


residents of the Nunavut Settlement Area. 
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Universal education has been available to the Inuit for 
only the past 35 years. Opportunities for higher education 
have been sharply limited. Many young Inuit have never- 
theless successfully completed high school, and some have 
gained a university degree or advanced professional quali- 
fication. But levels of educational achievement remain well 
below the national average; seventy-five percent of the Inuit 
labour force do not have a high school diploma. Even today, 
only one in four Inuit children entering the education sys- 
tem is expected to graduate from high school. 

Economically, the Inuit face persistent challenges. Al- 
though the price of most goods is high owing to transporta- 
tion costs to Northern communities, Nunavut’s per capita 
income is 27 percent lower than in the rest of the country. 
There is no agricultural or manufacturing base. There have 
been mines opened in the past but they are now closed. 

Hunting, fishing and trapping, once the mainstay of the 
economy of the North and a principal source of employ- 
ment, now provide full time support for a relative handful of 
Inuit. These traditional activities, however, remain central to 
Inuit culture and identity, and most Inuit families, even in 
the larger settlements, continue to hunt and fish, using both 
traditional and modern technologies. The production of In- 
uit art, sculpture and clothing is another cultural mainstay, 
with more than 2,000 families reportedly deriving some of 
their income from this source.’” 

Unemployment among the Inuit is very high, between 30 
and 70 percent depending on the measure used and the com- 
munity in question. As might be expected, unemployment is 
highest in the smaller and more isolated communities. 

In 2005 Rodolfo Stavenhagen, the United Nations’ Spe- 
cial Rapporteur on the situation of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms of indigenous people, reported to the 
United Nations Committee on Human Rights: 


38. In Nunavut, the existing social housing units are 
among the oldest, smallest and most crowded in Canada. 
There is a severe housing shortage in Nunavut that ad- 
versely affects the health of Inuit, in particular of chil- 
dren, and it is estimated that 3,500 new units are needed 
over the next five years. 


39. The overall health of Inuit continues to lag far be- 
hind that of other Canadians. Life expectancy ts ten years 
lower than the rest of Canada. Many health indicators 
are getting worse. Arctic research shows that changes 
in traditional diets lead to increased health problems, 


particularly of mental health, characterized by increased 
rates of depression, seasonal affective disorder, anxiety 
and suicide. Inuit leaders are deeply concerned that the 
housing, education, health and suicide situation have 
reached crisis proportions and are not being addressed by 
the Federal Government.*8 


6.5 | ARTICLE 23 AND THE FUTURE 


OF NUNAVUT 


A | The Creation of Nunavut 


Nunavut came about in fulfillment of a promise made by 
Canada when the Inuit of what is now Nunavut settled their 
land claim in 1993.” 

Two prime ministers were in a sense present at the creation of 
Nunavut. When the Nunavut Land Claims Agreementwas signed 
on May 25, 1993, Prime Minister Brian Mulroney spoke: 


We are forging a new partnership, a real partnership. Not 
only between the Government of Canada and the future 
Government of Nunavut but between aboriginal and 
non-aboriginal Canadians. 


In 1999, with the establishment of the new Territory, 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien spoke: 


... Canada is showing the world, once again, how we em- 
brace many peoples and cultures. The new Government 
of Nunavut will reflect this diversity; incorporating the 
best of Inuit traditions and a modern system of open and 
accountable public government. 


The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement provided for the 
creation of the new Territory. Its government was not to be 
an Aboriginal government, but a public government for the 
whole territory, where both Inuit and non-Inuit would have 
the right to vote and run for office. 

John Amagoalik, often called the father of Nunavut, de- 


scribed the vision of Nunavut as 


a public government with a democratically elected Leg- 
islative Assembly [which] will respect individual and 


27. In the single community of Cape Dorset, which is well known for its printmaking and sculpture, fully 22% of residents report participating in the arts and crafts industries. 


28. Report of the Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights and fundamental freedoms of indigenous people, Rodolfo Stavenhagen, on his mission to Canada (21 May to 4 June 


2004) (New York: United Nations, 2005) E/CN.4/2005/88/Add.3 at paras. 38-9. 


29. Article 4.1.1. of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement said: The Government of Canada will recommend to Parliament, as a government measure, legislation to establish, within a de- 


fined time period, a new Nunavut Territory, with its own Legislative Assembly and public government, separate from the Government of the remainder of the Northwest Territories. 
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collective rights as defined in the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. It will be a government that respects 

and reflects Canada’s political traditions and institutions, 

and it will be a territory that remains firmly entrenched 
within the bounds of Canadian confederation.” 


Moreover, it was provided in Article 23 that the public 
service would be representative of the people of the ter- 
ritory. The full implications of this promise are only now 
becoming apparent. 

The world took note of this extraordinary development 
in the Canadian Arctic. The Manchester Guardian, for 


example, wrote: 


The emergence of Nunavut is unequivocally good news. 
While large tracts of the world are mired in war and 
insurgency, an ethnic minority has quietly negotiated an 
equitable deal with a central government that gives them 
the freedom to run their own affairs.*! 


TIME Magazine reported: 


Canada’s first experiment with de facto Native self — gov- 
ernment — and only the second of its kind in the world. [It 
is] a socio-political experiment on an epic scale.” 


The Globe and Mail proclaimed: 


Canada had done something of huge symbolic value... 
Nunavut is a powerful and worthy experiment [which] 
deserves to succeed.” 


Nunavut is a remarkable achievement. Three well-known 
scholars of the North described it as: 


...the winning back by a numerically small and scattered 
hunter-gatherer population of their ancient territory un- 
der modern European constitutional and legal systems.*4 


The Government of Nunavut was to be a public govern- 
ment, one that, in the best democratic tradition, would be a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
In Nunavut, “the people” are overwhelmingly Inuit. 

The Inuit would be able to elect their own to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. What about the public service? This is ad- 
dressed in Article 23. 


Article 23.2.1 sets out the objective: “to increase Inuit 
participation in government employment ... to a representa- 
tive level.” Under Article 23.1.1 this means a representative 
level of Inuit employment “within all occupational group- 
ings and grade levels”. 

In Nunavut employment in the public service, if it is to 
be employment at a representative level, must therefore be 85 
per cent Inuit employment “within all occupational group- 
ings and grade levels”. 

Article 23 may bear a resemblance to a conventional eq- 
uity clause of a type well known. Employment equity is not 
obviously a land and resources issue, to be included in a land 
claims agreement. But neither is a provision to establish a 
new Territory. If the one were included in the Nunavut Land 
Claims Agreement the other had to follow. It is in fact an 
equity clause for a majority. 


B | A Unique Jurisdiction in Canada 


Nunavut was to be a jurisdiction unique in Canada. Its pop- 
ulation would consist mainly of Inuit, speaking their own 
language, Inuktitut. It would not be predominately English- 
speaking or French-speaking, but would have an overwhelm- 
ing majority consisting of an Aboriginal people speaking a 
single Aboriginal language. There is no other such province 
or territory. 

Over the last twenty years, Nunavut’s population has seen 
the fastest rate of growth in Canada, a rate of growth that 
is still twice the national average. Nunavut’s population has 
doubled in a single generation, from 15,000 in 1981 to al- 
most 30,000 today. It is the youngest population in Canada, 
with approximately 60 per cent of residents under 25 years 
of age, 92 per cent of whom are Inuit. 

The need for educational and career opportunities for 
the Inuit is pressing. The prevalence of Inuktitut as a first 
language of most Inuit, and the fact that 15 percent of Inuit 
have no other language, limits Inuit opportunities for jobs in 
government, and the ability of government (a great many in 
the public service speak only English) to serve the needs of 
the population of the territory. 

Canada has said that, in terms of governmental arrange- 
ments, Nunavut “mirrors” the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon. This is true as far as it goes, in that all three territo- 


ries are constitutionally the creatures of Parliament and the 


30. John Amagoalik, speech to Japanese parliamentarians visiting Iqaluit, September 1 1995, quoted in Hicks & White, supra note 25 at p. 64. 


31. John Ryle, “What country are we in?” Manchester Guardian, February 22, 1999, quoted in Hicks & White, supra note 25 at p. 78. 


one?”, TIME, March 29,1999, quoted in Hicks & White, /bid. 


32. Andrew Purvis, “Nunavut gets ready: The hoopla is about to start for the launch of Canada’s huge, largely Inuit-run, self-governing 


Arctic territory. But how prepared is every- 


33. “Charting new territory” (editorial), Globe and Mail, April 3, 1999, quoted in Hicks & White, /bid. 


34. Jens Dahl, Jack Hicks and Peter Jull, “Introduction” in Dahl, Hicks and Jull, Eds., Nunavut: Inuit Regain Control of Their Lands and Their Lives (Copenhagen: International Work 


Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2000) at p. 15. 
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bulk of territorial government funding is provided by the 
federal government. 

Ninety-two per cent of the Government of Nunavut’s 
revenue comes from Ottawa; in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon the figures are approximately 80 and 70 per 
cent respectively. In 2002 Newfoundland, the province most 
dependent on federal transfers, received 45 per cent of its 
revenue from Ottawa. In that year, the average among ‘have- 
not’ provinces was 34 per cent; for all provinces it was 29 per 
cent.” Hicks & White, writing in 2002, pointed out: 


... Canadians will need to be reminded that in their ear- 
ly days many parts of the country enjoyed massive federal 
government infrastructure spending on railways, canals 
and other facilities necessary for economic development 
[the CNR, the St. Lawrence Seaway]. In contrast, the 
money Nunavut gets from Ottawa covers only costs of 
running the government; Nunavut has yet to see anything 
like the massive federal spending on economic develop- 


ment that many provinces enjoyed for decades.*° 


But the demographics of the three territories are quite a 
different matter. In this respect Nunavut does not mirror the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 

Until 1999 (when Nunavut was carved out of the Eastern 
Arctic) the Northwest Territories had a majority Aborigi- 
nal population (61 percent) but no single Aboriginal group 
constituted a majority of the territory’s (then) 65,000 resi- 
dents. The Inuit and the Inuvialuit (the Inuit of the Western 
Arctic) were together around 37 percent of the population. 
There were five Dene peoples, whose languages are related 
to each other but are by no means identical, who constituted 
about 17 percent of the population; the Métis making up 
about 7 percent. English-speakers constituted almost all of 
the remaining 39 percent.*” 

In the Northwest Territories today Aboriginal people may 
constitute around 45 percent of the population. The Dene peo- 
ples and the Inuvialuit are moving to develop their own Ab- 
original governments within the framework of the Territory. 

In the Yukon the First Nations constitute about 25 per- 
cent of the population. There, too, the First Nations are en- 
gaged in establishing Aboriginal governments. 

The point is that in neither the Northwest Territories or the 
Yukon is there a majority, let alone an overwhelming majority, 
of Aboriginal people speaking a single Aboriginal language. 

Nunavut remains, in terms of the reality on the ground, 
a jurisdiction where the first language of the vast majority 


of the population is Inuktitut. Achieving the objective of 
Article 23 means that the Inuit must over time occupy 85 
per cent of the positions in all occupational groupings and 
at all grade levels in the public service, and this necessarily 
implies that Inuktitut must be the principal language of the 
workplace and that government services must be provided 
in Inuktitut. 

Mary Simon, Canada’s Ambassador to the Circumpolar 
Arctic, speaking at Queen’s University said: 


. the very scale of the Nunavut undertaking means it 
cannot be overlooked... For the first time in Canadian his- 
tory, with the partial exception of the creation of Manito- 
bain 1870, a member of the federal-provincial-territorial 
club is being admitted for the precise purpose of supplying 
a specific Aboriginal people with an enhanced opportunity 
for self-determination. This is ground-breaking stuff.** 


I have said that Nunavut is unique. It is true that in 1870, 
when Manitoba entered Confederation as the “postage 
stamp” province, 10,000 of its population of 12,000 were 
Métis, the majority of them French-speaking. 

The Manitoba Act of 1870 erected a new province. It pro- 
vided that the official languages of the new province were 
to be English and French. There were guarantees for public 
funding for Roman Catholic schools, where instruction had 
always been in French. The Manitoba Act contained as well 
provisions to protect existing Métis lands and to establish a 
Métis land base. 

Within a decade a wave of settlement completely altered 
the demographics of the new province. The Métis became a 
minority. The promises of the Manitoba Act relating to French 
as an official language and public funding for Catholic schools 
were soon thereafter abandoned by the provincial legislature, 
and Ottawa was not prepared to take steps effectively to en- 
force these rights. They were resolved by litigation. In the 
1890s supporters of public funding for Catholic schools in 
Manitoba won their case in the Supreme Court of Canada but 
lost it in the Privy Council.” It was not until the 1970s and 
1980s that the place of French as an official language of the 
province was upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada.*° 

The Manitoba Act contained no provision resembling Ar- 
ticle 23. Manitoba’s was to bea public government. Even had 
the Métis remained a majority of the provincial electorate, 
they had no claim under the Manitoba Act to a majority of 
places in the public service. In any event, the government 
of Manitoba was not conceived to be the new province's 


35. Hicks & White, supra note 25 at p. 88, citing Finance Canada data. 
36. Ibid. at p. 87. 


37. There were a number of Francophones in Fort Smith and Iqaluit, perhaps 1 per cent of the population. 


38. Hicks & White, supra note 25 at p. 91. 


39. Barrett v. City of Winnipeg (1892) 19 S.C.R. 374, [1892] A.C. 445 (P.C.); see also Brophy v. A.G. Manitoba (1893) 22 S.C.R. 577, [1895] A.C. 202 (PC.). 
40. A.G. Manitoba v. Forest (1979) 2 S.C.R. 1032; Reference re Manitoba Language Rights [1985] 1 S.C.R. 212. 
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principal employer. Manitoba was not the Arctic. Manito- 
ba was at the time confined to its “postage stamp” borders 
(there were changes in its boundaries, but not until 1912 did 
the province extend to the 60th parallel). Agriculture, not 
government, was to be the occupation of Manitobans. 
Nunavut is unique today in Canada. It has no foreseeable 


counterpart. 


e | The Extent of Inuit Representation in the 


Public Service of Nunavut 


Since government is the principal employer in Nunavut, open- 
ing up opportunities for Inuit employment in the public ser- 
vice is of paramount importance to the Inuit. Under Article 23 
of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement the Parties agreed that 
they would pursue the objective of achieving a representative 
level of Inuit employment in all three levels of government — 
federal, territorial and municipal — within Nunavut. 
Article 23.2.1 reads: 


The objective of this Article is to increase Inuit participa- 
tion in government employment in the Nunavut Settle- 
ment Area to a representative level. 


“Representative level” meant, in 1993 as it does today, ap- 
proximately 85 percent. The objective is therefore to increase 
the level of Inuit employment in the public service to match 
the proportion of [nuit in the population. 

The fact is that the objective of Article 23 has not nearly 
been realized. Although the figures can fluctuate almost daily, 
it seems uncontroversial that Inuit representation calculated 
as a percentage of employment has stalled at around 45 per 
cent.*' The shortfall is especially apparent in the executive, 
management, professional and para-professional positions. 

The question of responsibility for implementing Article 
23, that is, for achieving the objective of representative In- 
uit employment in the public service, is still outstanding. 
Moreover, assuming the issue of where responsibility lies for 
achieving the objective of Article 23 were to be resolved, the 
question of how to do it has only recently been squarely ad- 
dressed by all the Parties. 

Currently the Government of Nunavut has 3200 employ- 
ees and Canada has 300 employees in the territory. In Nu- 


navut government is, by far, not only the largest employer, 


but also represents the largest employment sector. This is 
so throughout the Arctic and sub-Arctic: in Nunavut, the 
NWT, the Yukon, Alaska and Greenland. These territories 
lie for the most part well beyond the agricultural frontier. 

Villagers in the Arctic and sub-Arctic depend on employ- 
ment provided by government activities; even the private 
sector in these villages is often the indirect product of gov- 
ernment expenditures. This is typical of remote Inuit com- 
munities throughout Arctic and sub-Arctic regions from 
Alaska to Greenland. Industrial development may have ar- 
rived at some places in the Arctic and sub-Arctic, but not as 
yet in Nunavut. Thus the paramount importance in all these 
jurisdictions of government as an employer, but especially in 
Nunavut. 

In Nunavut a policy of decentralization has actually been 
followed not only so that government will be responsive to 
local concerns but also to spread the government payroll 
across as much of the territory as possible. 

Igaluit is the capital. The Premier and members of the 
Cabinet are located there; it is where the Legislative Assem- 
bly sits. But government departments are distributed around 
the territory, located in eight intermediate — sized communi- 
ties to ensure that government employment and the oppor- 
tunities it represents are not confined to the capital.’ 

The erection of the Government of Nunavut is not how- 
ever, a “make work” proposition. The government of this 
vast territory is responsible for the welfare of almost 30,000 
people in 27 scattered communities. 

There are, as I say, 3200 jobs in the Government of Nu- 
navut. The Inuit today occupy 45 percent of those positions. 
Nobody wants to parse employment to each occupational 
group down to the last percentile. But, however you calcu- 
late the matter today, there is an Inuit shortfall. Today the 
Inuit have only 45 percent of the 3200 jobs, or 1440 jobs 
instead of the 2720 they would have at 85 percent represen- 
tation. The shortfall amounts to 1280 jobs. Similar calcula- 
tions could be made for the federal government, where the 
shortfall would be over 150 positions. Overall, the numbers 
tell us that there are in the vicinity of 1500 jobs that could be 
claimed by Inuit had they the necessary skills. 

It is, on one level, remarkable to have 45 percent Inuit 
employment in the Government of Nunavut after only six 
years. But the figure of 45 percent Inuit employment across 
the board is misleading. The Inuit are well represented in the 
administrative support categories. It is the shortfall in the 
executive, management, professional and para-professional 


41. Representation levels for Inuit in Nunavut’s municipal governments are said to be in the neighbourhood of 90%, but a large number of the local positions held by Inuit are 


part-time: PriceWaterhouseCoopers, The Cost of Not Successfully Implementing Article 23: Representative Employment for Inuit Within the Government (February 17, 2003, report 


commissioned by the Government of Nunavut and NT), at pp. 26-27. 


. According to Hicks & White, supra note 25 at p. 65-66: For some it was important that the Government of Nunavut be decentralized so that as many communities as possible 


could share in the economic benefits arising from the stable, well-paid jobs that would come with the new government. Others believed that locating middle management and 


professional positions in communities would encourage Inuit participation in the bureaucracy. Still others saw a decentralized government as better suited to traditional Inuit 


political culture. 
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areas that represents the most significant failure, as the fol- 
lowing figures demonstrate: 


Inuit Employment within the Territorial Government (Dec. 2003) 


Executive 48 % 
Senior Management 24% 
Middle Management 20 % 
Professional 25 % 
Paraprofessional 59 % 


Administrative Support 84 % 


Statistics of the number of Inuit working within the federal 
government in Nunavut reveal a similar deficit, with the ma- 
jority of Inuit employed in administrative support. 

The figures support the conclusion that, by and large, the 
problem is one of supply, not demand. In 2001, of the Inuit 
between the ages of 20 and 45 who were unemployed or not 
in the labour force, 83 percent had not completed high school. 
By contrast, of the Inuit who had some university education, 
fully 92 percent were employed. Clearly education is the key 
to moving toward fulfillment of the objective of Article 23. 

The Nunavut Implementation Commission recommend- 
ed that 50 per cent of jobs at all levels of the Government 
of Nunavut be filled by Inuit at start-up in 1999, with rep- 
resentative levels to be achieved by 2008. The original goal 
was very nearly met, but the situation has improved little 
since then, and the ultimate goal — 85 percent Inuit employ- 
ment — has been extended by both the federal and territorial 
governments to 2020. In other words, the initial goals were 
unrealistic. They could not possibly have been met. My con- 
cern is that we adopt measures that will actually enable full 
Inuit representation in their own public service by the new 
target date of 2020. 


D | The Scope of Article 23 


This brings me to the dispute about the meaning of Article 
23, and who is responsible to see that its objective is attained. 
That objective is set out in Article 23.2.1: 


The objective of this Article is to increase Inuit participa- 
tion in government employment in the Nunavut Settle- 
ment Area to a representative level. It is recognized that 
the achievement of this objective will require initiatives 
by Inuit and by Government. 


Article 23.1.1 defines “government employment” as em- 
ployment in both the federal and territorial governments in 
Nunavut. As for the “initiatives” to be taken, Article 1.1.1 of 
the Agreement says: 


‘Government’ means the Government of Canada or the Ter- 
ritorial Government or both, as the context requires, depend- 
ing on their jurisdiction and the subject matter referred to, or 
as determined pursuant to Section 1.1.6. [emphasis added] 


Given the central place of Article 23 in the future success 
of Nunavut, “Government” must, for purposes of achiey- 
ing representative Inuit employment, refer to both the Goy- 
ernment of Canada and the Government of Nunavut. The 
“context”, if you will, requires it. Both governments are im- 
plicated in the achievement of the objective of Article 23. It 
is a shared objective. 

But the Agreement itself sets out only a few explicit ob- 
ligations of the federal government toward the objective of 
full Inuit employment. Under Article 23, Canada agreed 
to three things: conducting a labour force analysis (Article 
23.3), developing Inuit employment plans (Article 23.4) and 
pre-employment training plans (Article 23.5). 

Canada has in the past said that, insofar as it has any obli- 
gations under Article 23, they have been fulfilled: the labour 
force analysis has been completed, Inuit employment plans 
have been completed, and pre-employment training plans 
for Inuit have been completed. 

Canada has a point. But I have been asked to consider 
new approaches to implementation; | believe that a new ap- 
proach requires a greater regard for objectives and less for the 
fine print of obligations. 

I said in my Interim Report that treaty making and 
treaty implementation are distinct but not strictly isolated 
concepts.*? I am of the view that the implementation process 
must be approached broadly with a view to achieving the 
purposes of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement. 

The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement consists mainly of 
specific provisions for the management of the land and re- 
sources of Nunavut. But unusually it included a promise to 
establish a government for Nunavut, a government which 
would be representative of the people of Nunavut. It is true 
that it was agreed that Article 4 was not to be entrenched in 
the Constitution. But Article 23 is entrenched in the Consti- 
tution. It is there and remains unfulfilled. It is always speak- 
ing; it will continue to speak until it is fulfilled. 

My approach to implementation of the Agreement is pre- 
mised on three underlying considerations: the status of the 


43. By “treaties” we usually mean treaties with the First Nations of Canada. The modern land claims agreements, beginning with the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement of 1975, are properly described as land claims agreements in the Constitution Acts, 1982 and 1985. I think it is appropriate to refer to the Nunavut Land 
Claims Agreement as a land claims agreement to distinguish it from treaties with First Nations. I refer to “treaties” in my discussion here of implementation because it is 


in keeping with the vocabulary more often used in the jurisprudence, and it is an expression that encompasses land claims agreements. 
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Nunavut Land Claims Agreement as a constitutional docu- 
ment; the principle that the honour of the Crown must be 
observed in all its dealings with the Inuit, including through- 
out the implementation process;** and the terms set out in 
the Agreement itself. It is also based on the observation (and 
indeed the consensus of all of those who participated in our 
discussions) that a new approach is needed because the old 
approach has certainly not worked to anyone’s satisfaction. 

I believe the only approach to Article 23 consistent with 
the honour of the Crown is to look beyond the specific obli- 
gations listed in Article 23. Moreover, it is the only approach 
likely to succeed. 

It is simply not in keeping with the immense task of 
building a country to haggle over the meaning of words that 
were never adequate to the subject. | am not engaged in win- 
kling out the meaning of language used by the Parties when 
it must be obvious they did not appreciate the true dimen- 
sions of what would be required to fulfill the shared objective 
of Article 23. 

It is now plain that the objective of Article 23 cannot be 
met through a focus on the ‘demand-side’ of Inuit employ- 
ment. The governmental workplace, in other words, has ab- 
sorbed all available qualified Inuit and the figures show that 
we are nowhere near meeting the target. Until the emphasis 
is placed on increasing the supply of qualified Inuit, the ob- 
jective of Article 23 will elude us. 

A country’s education system is expected to equip its peo- 
ple with the skills, particularly the language skills, necessary 
to take up gainful employment. You can’t speak of employ- 
ment without speaking of education. 

The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement says nothing about im- 
proving the primary and secondary education provided to the 
Inuit or about achievement in the schools. Nor does Article 23 
say anything about language (apart from instruction in Inukti- 
tut as a part of pre-employment training for Inuit) and certainly 
nothing about Inuktitut as a language of the workplace and as a 
language in which the people of Nunavut are entitled to receive 
government services. Yet if we are to achieve the objective of 
Article 23, both employment and education are implicated. 

My point is that Articles 23.3, 23.4 and 23.5 cannot be 


treated as exhaustive of Canada’s obligations any more than 


they are exhaustive of the obligations of the Inuit. More needs 
to be done, all agree, and if not the Parties, who will do it? 

In 1993 the ramifications of Article 23 and the extent of 
the measures that would be required to implement the objec- 
tive of that provision were not apparent. What was apparent 
to all at that time was the importance of the objective of 
representative Inuit employment. 

Canada has understood all along that issues broader than the 
labour force analysis, Inuit employment plans and pre-employ- 
ment plans had to be addressed in order to achieve the objective 
of Article 23. On May 28, 2003 Alain Jolicoeur, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, wrote to NTI 
regarding, among other subjects, Article 23. He proposed: 


Article 23 - The parties would work on a two-part ap- 
proach: 1) agreement on specific commitments (includ- 
ing a specified financial commitment) by Canada, with 
respect to labour force survey, employment plans, pre- 
employment training and support measures referenced 
in Article 23 of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
(NLCA); and 2) agreement to establish a process and 
plan for Canada, [the Government of Nunavut] and 
NTI to cooperatively address the broader issues of educa- 
tion attainment, language of work and social issues which 


are impacting on the availability and ability of Inuit to 
qualify for public sector employment. [emphasis added] 


Mr. Jolicoeur was segregating what he perceived to be 
Canada’s specific obligations under Article 23 from “broader 
issues of education attainment, language of work and social 
issues which are impacting on the availability and ability of 
Inuit to qualify for public sector employment.” I don’t wish 
to attribute any legal significance to the Jolicoeur letter; it is 
simply a demonstration that all Parties have recognized the 
obvious: that achieving the objective of representative Inuit 
employment requires addressing the “broader issues” that lie 
beyond the specific measures set out in the Agreement itself. 

This is where we are today. If land claims implementa- 
tion in Nunavut is to be anything more than a barren search 
for avoidance of responsibility, the “broader issues” must 
be addressed, not only by Nunavut, but by Canada. They 


44. Since my Interim Report, yet another decision of the Supreme Court of Canada has emphasized this point. In Mikisew Cree First Nation v. Canada 2005 SCC 69, Justice Binnie, 


writing for all nine judges, described the signing of a treaty as the beginning of a process, not a freezing in time of a fixed set of obligations 
o oO id 


Binnie J. wrote at para. 27: Thus none of the parties in 1899 expected that Treaty 8 constituted a finished land use blueprint. Treaty 8 signaled the advancing dawn of a period of 


transition. [emphasis added] 


He continued at para. 33: Both the historical context and the inevitable tensions underlying implementation of Treaty demand a “process” by 


the one category (where the First Nations retain rights to hunt, fish and trap) to the other category 


Crown to act honourably. 


He expanded on the Court’s view of the honour of the Crown as it relates to treaties at para. 51: The 


interpretation and application... 


which lands may be transferred from 
(where they do not). The content of the process is dictated by the duty of the 


honour of the Crown is itself a fundamental concept governing treaty 


And at para. 57: ...the honour of the Crown infuses every treaty and the performance of every treaty obligation. 
) ) g 
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necessarily arise out of Article 23, because it is impossible to 
have an intelligent conversation about the objective of Ar- 
ticle 23 without discussing them.” It is only by addressing 
the “broader issues” that we can breathe life into Article 23. 

It will be my recommendation that the only way in which 
we can fulfill the objective of Article 23 is by adopting spe- 
cific measures in the near term which will increase Inuit 
representation in the public service and, for the long term, 
establishing in Nunavut a comprehensive program of bilin- 
gual education in Inuktitut and English. 


6.6 | BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


A | The Importance of English 


It may seem strange to begin a consideration of bilingual 
education with a discussion about education in English. It is 
necessary, though, to understand that when | emphasize the 
importance of producing bilingual high school graduates, it 
is not only their skills in Inuktitut that matter. 

Most of the positions in government for which few Inuit 
qualify are those which require some sort of post-secondary 
or professional qualification. Nunavut has a population in 
the vicinity of 30,000 souls, about the size of a medium- 
sized town, and it is spread across 27 isolated communities. 
While extraordinary efforts have been made — often success- 
fully — to provide post-secondary courses in Nunavut (the 
nursing and teacher training programs, and the Akitsiraq 
Law Program, for instance), it is simply not possible to pro- 
vide the full spectrum of required courses in place. Even 
where it is possible to bring courses to the communities, ad- 
vanced education is of necessity in English. Nunavut needs 
a generation of executives and managers, computer software 
designers, architects, audiologists, nurses, doctors, lawyers, 


° x-ray technicians, RCMP members and, of 


accountants,‘ 
course, teachers. It is likely that few of them will receive their 
post-secondary education in Inuktitut. 

It is the objective of the Government of Nunavut to make 
Inuktitut the principal language of the workplace. In fact, 


in many departments it will be the principal language of the 


workplace. Nevertheless, in those departments where scien- 
tific and technical knowledge are essential, and where regu- 
lar contact with the outside world is important, it is English 
that will be the principal language of the workplace. 

A central objective of the Nunavut education system, 
therefore, must be to produce high school graduates whose 
ability to function in English enables them to enter colleges 
and universities in southern Canada and to achieve success 
in their chosen programs, so that they can qualify for re- 
sponsible positions in their own public service. 

Given the importance of English to the Inuit, it may be 
asked, why not simply educate children in that language only? 
Is there any reason to preserve Inuktitut in the schools, let 
alone dramatically increase its use, as | am recommending? 


B | The Importance of Inuktitut 


| 
| 


There are a number of reasons why English-only education 
is not the answer in Nunavut. 

First and most obviously, the population of Nunavut is, 
in varying degrees, a bilingual population. Inuktitut, despite 
an advanced stage of erosion in the Inuinnaqtun communi- 
ties and continued endangerment elsewhere, continues to be 
the first-acquired language of Inuit children and for most 
children remains the most-used language in the home. It is 
an effective base from which to build advanced language 
skills when the children progress through the school system. 
It is clear from the academic literature that loss of first lan- 
guage skills, while often not an apparent handicap, never- 
theless can significantly retard academic progress: 


In situations of face-to-face peer interaction, conversation 
concerning familiar topics, where the situational context 
coincides with the topic, the [aboriginal] child will be 
able to express him or herself fluently and understand 
messages in a way that does not distinguish him or her 


from other native speakers of [English]. 


However, aside from the erosion of the indigenous lan- 
guage itself, the issue that concerns teachers and parents is 
the possible effect of language loss on the student’s ability to 
perform in academic situations, to be able to use language 
for the higher-order, literacy-related school tasks that 


45. There has been, over the years, much discussion about the 1992 Memorandum of Understanding (MOU). This document, signed by Canada, the Government of the Northwest 


Territories and NTI set out the ‘guiding principles” for financing the Institutions of Public Government and incremental funding for the Government of Nunavut. Although 


NTI participated in the negotiations regarding the Institutions of Public Government, the “increments” were negotiated solely between Canada and GNWT; the Government of 


Nunavut fell heir to the MOU. 


The Inuit were not a party to the MOU, and it forms no part of the framework of obligations set out in the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement. It cannot, in other words, be of 


help in interpreting Article 23. 


46. The Auditor General’s 2005 Report to the Legislative Assembly of Nunavut notes the shortage of trained accountants, particularly in the smaller communities, and recommends that 


the Government of Nunavut undertake a program, based on the example of the Akitsiraq Law School, to produce Inuit accountants. 


BY 
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with each grade become more and more challenging. 
For many bilingual children who undergo subtractive 
language loss, this very process may affect their ability 
to fully develop these kinds of literacy-related language 
skills, the broad category of discourse competencies that 
Cummins and Swain (1987) have termed Cognitive 
Academic Language Proficiency.” 


Also, paradoxically, it has been demonstrated that 
effective academic use of a child’s second language (in 
Nunavut, this means English) is enhanced through the 
promotion of the first, indigenous language. Francis and 
Reyhner conclude a review of the literature on the subject 


with the following: 


[A]voiding the negative consequences of subtractive 
bilingualism and promoting dual language proficien- 
cy in children will not only contribute to the histori- 
cal continuity of the community’ language, but will 
provide for children the most favourable conditions for 
success in school. Among these favourable conditions 
are those that provide for effective learning of a second 
language and for using it as a tool for cognitively de- 


48 


manding, higher-order thinking. 


The second reason to avoid this “subtractive” uni- 
lingual education is that, because Inuktitut is the first 
language of most, and the only language of a significant 
minority (15 percent) of Inuit in Nunavut, Inuktitut is, 
and must continue to be, the language of delivery of gov- 
ernment services in the communities. You need only visit 
the smaller communities, as | have, to understand how 
absurd would be a government operating there in English 
only. Bringing up a new generation of English-only pub- 
lic servants would effectively deny or severely limit access 
to government for many, if not most, of the citizens the 
government is meant to serve. 

Third, Inuktitut is the vessel of Inuit culture. It grows 
out of a particular worldview. The Inuit want to remain 
true to their past; in Pascal’s phrase, they want to become 
what they are. Inuktitut is an integral part of Inuit iden- 
tity. Of course, collective and individual identity may be 
nourished by other means. But where a people’s language 
thrives, their identity is more likely to be secure. In Ford 
v. Quebec (A.G.) [1988] 2 S.C.R. 712 at 748-9 the Su- 


preme Court of Canada wrote: 


Language is so intimately related to the form and con- 
tent of expression that there cannot be true freedom of 
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expression by means of language if one is prohibited 
from using the language of one’s choice. Language 1s 
not merely a means or medium of expression, it colours 
the content and means of expression. It is... a means 
by which a people may express its cultural identify. It 
is also the means by which the individual expresses his 
or her personal identity and sense of individuality. 


But the main reason why English cannot be the single 
language of instruction is that the Inuit do not want it to 
be. In the 2001 Census fully 87 percent of Inuit respond- 
ed that “the Inuit language is very important to learn, re- 
learn or maintain.” The Inuit are a majority in Nunavut 
but it is a majority besieged by the onslaught of English, 
which is pervasive, in books, magazines, newspapers, 
television, radio, and popular music. The prevalence of 
English threatens to crowd out their own language. 

There is an almost universal desire among the Inuit to 
avoid loss or extinguishment of their language. This is so 
among not only Inuktitut speakers but also even stronger 
among those who speak Innuinaqtun, the most seriously 
endangered variant of the Inuit language in Nunavut. 

English is, in many ways, the language of colonialism. 
But when it is mastered by the Inuit it is also the language 
they use to speak to Canadians and the world. It can be 
an enormous asset to them. For Inuktitut to survive, it 
has to counteract the competitive dominance of English. 
Yet the Inuit understand that they must speak English 
too; they want their children to be competent in both 
languages. 

There is one thing to add about educating Aboriginal 
children in English only. We have tried it and it doesn’t 
work. The Indian residential schools were established in 
order to detach Aboriginal children from their own cul- 
ture, and the principal means was to deny them the right 
to use their own languages and require them to use only 
English. It led to tragedy. 

In Nunavut today, the schools in Kugluktuk and Cam- 
bridge Bay have an all-English program and graduation 
rates there are no better than in the other regions of Nu- 
navut, where an all-English system of instruction prevails 
after Grade 3. 

Loss of language and educational underachievement 
are linked. The strengthening of Inuktitut in the school, 
the home and the community can bring improvement in 
achievement in both Inuktitut and English. 


- T i as - es niga pe s ; ap 
47. Norbert Francis and Jon Reyhner, Language and Literacy Teaching for Indigenous Education|:] A Bilingual Approach ( 


ters Inc., 2002) at p. 70-71 
48  Ibid.at 73. 
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iE | The Current State of the Inuktitut Language in Nunavut 


Inuktitut is still the dominant language of Nunavut. It has 
three times as many speakers as English. The situation is 
reversed in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories; there 
English is the dominant language by far. The extent of Inuk- 
titut usage in Nunavut is described by Hicks & White: 


According to Statistics Canada’s 1991 Aboriginal Peoples 
Survey, 96 per cent of adult (defined as age 15 and over) 
Inuit in Nunavut speak Inuktitut. In the 1996 Census 
71 per cent of people living in Nunavut reported Inuk- 
titut as their ‘mother tongue’, and 60 per cent reported 
Inuktitut as their ‘home language’. English is the ‘home 
language’ of 35 per cent of all residents and the territory 
also has a small but vibrant Francophone community — 
most of which resides in Iqaluit. 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion speaks neither English nor French. 


The language spoken by Inuit of Nunavut consists of 
seven dialects, which are essentially variations on a single 
language. Six of these dialects are collectively referred to 
as Inuktitut, and are written using a Syllabic writing 
system. The dialect spoken by the residents of the commu- 
nities of Kugluktuk and Cambridge Bay, in the western 
part of the Kitikmeot region, is called Inuinnagtun — and 
is written in Roman orthography. (By contrast, the Dene 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories comprise several 
different peoples each speaking a distinctive language.)*” 


More recent Census data bear out the prevalence of Inukti- 
tut among the Inuit of Nunavut. 2001 figures showed 99 per- 
cent understand the language “well or relatively well”; 94 per- 
cent report speaking it to that same standard, and 71 percent 
report using “Inuit language at home all or much of the time.” 

For thousands of years, Inuktitut was an oral language. 
In the 19th Century, two systems of writing were developed. 
One uses Roman orthography — that is, the familiar letters 
of the English alphabet — to spell out the words. A second, 
known as Syllabics, uses symbols to represent the syllables of 
the spoken language. In Nunavut, except for the Kitikmeot 
region, the written language is rendered in Syllabics. In Ki- 
tikmeot, Innuinaqtun is rendered in a Roman orthography. 
In the Western Arctic, the Inuvialuit use a Roman orthogra- 
phy; so also the Inuit of Labrador. 

In the Inuit heartland of Canada, in Nunavut and Nunavik 


(the home of the Inuit of northern Quebec), however, Syllabics 
prevails. Nunavut historian Kenn Harper writes: 


In the eastern Canadian Arctic, excluding Labrador, 
Inuit use a Syllabic writing system. This non-alphabetic 
system was developed first for the Cree by a missionary, 
James Evans. It was adapted to the Inuit language by two 
missionaries, John Hordern and E.A. Watkins, but the 
major work in promoting its use among Inuit was done by 
the Anglican, Rev. Edmund James Peck, still remembered 
by his Inuktitut name, Ugammak. He worked first in 
Arctic Quebec for almost two decades before establishing 
a mission in Baffin in 1894. His efforts, and those of the 
Inuit catechists he trained, notably Luke Kidlapik, Joseph 
Pudloo and Peter Tooloogakjuak, resulted in Syllabics be- 
ing used by Inuit of the Baffin and Keewatin; when the 
Roman Catholic church established its first missions in the 
Keewatin region, they too used Syllabics.*° 


Harper continues: 


Before the advent of modern computer technology, Syl- 
labics was a costly system to maintain. Today, however, 
there is probably little, if any, cost premium to publishing 
in Syllabics. No matter what orthography is used transla- 
tion costs will remain constant.?! 


Inuktitut still prospers in Nunavut, but it faces serious 
challenges. The depth of language —that unique facility of 
expression that improves with age — must be fostered. In- 
uktitut must not only be preserved, it must grow and adapt: 
vocabulary has to be developed to permit communication 
of modern ideas. Things must have names in order for the 
language to be one truly suitable for all aspects of daily work 
in government and the private sector. 

The loss of their language among children, exposed as they 
are to English in ever-broadening areas of media and in their so- 
cial lives, is of particular concern. Francis and Reyhner write: 


[S]ubtractive bilingualism involves the loss, sometimes 
gradual, of the child’s first, or primary, language. If the 
indigenous language community has made the decision 
to work toward the revitalization of their ancestral lan- 
guage, its widespread and early erosion among children 
represents a clear danger signal. If not reversed, the per- 
manent and irreversible loss of the language is simply a 
matter [of] time.” 


49. Hicks & White, supra note 25 at p. 100, fn. 48. 


50. Kenn Harper, “Inuit Writing Systems in Nunavut” in Dahl, Hicks and Jull, Eds., Nunavut: Inuit Regain Control of Their Lands and Their Lives (Copenhagen: International Work 


Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2000) at p. 155. 
51. Ibid. at p. 163. 
52. Francis and Reyhner, supra note 47 at p. 70. 
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The Inuit of Nunavut are faced with the erosion of Inuit 
language, knowledge and culture. Unless serious measures 
are taken, there will over time be a gradual extinction of 
Inuktitut, or at best its retention as a curiosity, imperfectly 
preserved and irrelevant to the daily life of its speakers.” 


| 
D | The Need for Effective Bilingual Education 
| Has Long Been Recognized 


In 2000 the Government of Nunavut published the Bathurst 
Mandate, expressing the goal of seeing Nunavut become by 
2020 “a fully functioning bilingual society, in Inuktitut and 
English”. Also in that year, the Government of Nunavut 
commissioned a study into the Language of Instruction 
for Nunavut Schools. Canadian Heritage provided fund- 
ing for the research. The purpose of the research was to lay 
the foundation for the design of a system of education that 
would result in bilingual graduates in Nunavut, consistent 
with the goal set out in the Bathurst Mandate and with the 
federal Nunavut Act.‘ 

In the result, Professor Jan Martin of York University 
produced Aajiigatigiingniq, a discussion paper that presents 
a 20-year plan for the development of a strong bilingual 
program for the Nunavut educational system. Dr. Martin 
observed that the “long-term threat to Inuit language from 
English is found everywhere, and current school language 
policies and practices on language are contributing to that 
threat.” He stated that the current model, inherited from 
the NWT, forces Inuit students to become English speakers 
if they wish to continue education beyond the Grade 4/5 
transition point and thus “replaces the child’s first language 
with an imperfectly learned second language and...too often 
neither language develops to its full potential.” 

It is apparent from Professor Martin’s report and the lit- 
erature in the field that virtually all who have studied the 
subject have concluded that a program of strong bilingual 
education is called for. The original NWT policy document 
on bilingual education, published in 1981 after a year long 
research project into bilingual education around the world, 
called for 90 percent instruction in Inuktitut in Grades K-3, 
70 percent Inuktitut in Grades 4-6, and an even 50-50 per- 
cent split in Grades 7-12. Professor Martin cites other early 
efforts, from the 1982 Learning Tradition and Change report, 


chaired by Tagak Curley to the 1985 document Bilingual 
Programming in the Keewatin - An Educational Model by 
Katherine Zozula and Simon Ford. Zozula and Ford devel- 
oped what Professor Martin called “a very well thought out 
plan which, had it been followed 15 years ago, could have 
changed the linguistic landscape considerably.” 

Without solid linguistic skills, few Inuit struggle through 
to graduation. Employers complain that many students who 
leave school in grades 10, 11, or 12 to work do not have suffi- 
cient literacy skills in either language to be effective employ- 
ees. In his 2000 report, Professor Martin called the present 
system “fundamentally flawed”, one that “does not help stu- 
dents learn either language, English or Inuktitut, at a high 
level of bilingualism and biliteracy.”* 

Professor Connie Heimbecker of Lakehead University, 
reviewing Arlene Stairs’ research in Nunavik (in Northern 
Quebec) on the relationship between early Inuktitut fluency 
and literacy and later English fluency and literacy, noted this 


same phenomenon: 


[Stairs’] study was conducted with grade 3 and 4 children 
who had experienced Inuktitut language programs in the 
early grades. Stairs found that children’s English writing 
was related to the fluency of their earlier Inuktitut writ- 
ing, and their current Inuktitut fluency... Communities 
with greater grade3-4 Inuktitut writing proficiency, also 
displayed greater proficiency in English writing and speak- 
ing. Communities which had spent less time with Inuktitut 
and more time with English in the lower grades, displayed 
a lower level of Inuktitut and only a similar level of Eng- 
lish. As Cummins states “These community results show 
that the positive relationship between English and Inuk- 
titut writing skills is not based only on the intelligence or 
general language aptitude of the individual students” |.” 


Since publishing the Bathurst Mandate in 2000, the 
Government of Nunavut has established an Inuktitut Living 
Dictionary. New Inuktitut terminology has been developed 
for use in government. Language training in Inuktitut is be- 
ing developed for non-Inuit and for Inuit who are not fluent 
in their own language. These and other measures lie within 
its authority and competence. But they will not, in and of 
themselves, produce the bilingual workforce Nunavut needs. 
Instead, we need to fundamentally expand the role of Inuk- 
titut in the schools of the territory. 


53. There are a number of recent works on the topic of endangered languages. See for instance Mark Abley, Spoken Here: Travels among Threatened Languages (Toronto: Vintage, 
é 


2004 
ters, 2001). 


54. That Act provides, in s. 23. 


); David Crystal, Language Death (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000); Joshua A. Fishman, Can Threatened Languages be Saved? (Clevedon: Multilingual Mat- 


3. (1)(n): “[The Nunavut] Legislature may make laws in relation to ... the preservation, use and promotion of the Inuktitut language, to the extent that 


the laws do not diminish the legal status of, or any rights in respect of, the English and French languages[.]” 


56. lbid. at p. 6. 


and Education. (Boston: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1997). 
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E | The Schools Today 


The goal of a bilingual and biliterate society will not be 
achieved unless the schools of Nunavut produce graduates 
who are bilingual and biliterate in Inuktitut and in English. 
This is not happening now. 

In fact the present system — an “early exit immersion” 
model whereby most students are abruptly switched from In- 
uktitut to English in Grades 4/5 — seems to be producing the 
opposite. Because it provides students with an insufficient 
foundation in their first language and too sudden immersion 
in the second, it is seen as a significant contributing cause of 
Nunavut’s high dropout rates. 

The present “early-exit” bilingual model is inherited from 
the Northwest Territories. In its time, this model was seen as 
an improvement over the English-assimilationist residential 
school system which preceded it. However, while the NWT 
model called for the use of Inuktitut as a language of in- 
struction from K-12, schools could never achieve this goal 
owing to the lack of Inuit teachers and Inuktitut curriculum 
and resources. What resulted was the early-exit model that 
remains in place in Nunavut schools. 

The “early-exit” model works like this: With some ex- 
ceptions, children in Nunavut enter school speaking Inukti- 
tut. In the early grades, Inuit children all over Nunavut are 
taught in their first language as the language of instruction, 
i.e., from kindergarten to Grades 3/4/5. Beginning at Grade 
4/5, there is a “transition” from Inuktitut to English as the 
language of instruction (for students in the Inuinnagtun 
communities, English is the only language of instruction 
from kindergarten to grade 12.). From Grades 4/5, Inuktitut 
is no longer a language of instruction, but merely a subject 
like any foreign language. 

The result is that just as Inuit children are acquiring 
the ability to read and write in their own language they are 
abruptly transitioned into English and required to learn 
math, social studies and science — and all other subjects in 
the curriculum — in a second language 

Some Nunavut schools teach oral English as a second 
language in the primary grades, but in many places, the 
curriculum that Inuit children are introduced to in Grades 
4/5, with English as the language of instruction, is their first 
academic exposure to English. Many of them can converse 
in English. But they can’t write in English. In Grade 4 or 5, 
they are starting over, well behind. Their comprehension is 
imperfect; it slips and as it does they fall further behind. By 
the time they reach Grade 8, Grade 9 and Grade 10, they are 
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failing (not all of them, to be sure, but most of them). This 
is damaging to their sense of who they are. There has been 
not only an institutional rejection of their language and cul- 
ture, but a demonstration of their personal incapacity. The 
Inuit children are trying to catch up; but they are trying to 
hit a moving target since, of course, as they advance into 
the higher grades, the curriculum becomes more complex, 
more dependent on reading, on books, more dependent on a 
capacity in English that they don’t have. 

Instead of adding a second language to a solidly anchored 
first language that they continue to develop, enriching their 
language skills by adding the second, the opposite occurs. 
As they gain more English Inuit children lose more Inuk- 
titut. They lose fluency in their mother tongue; the literacy 
skills they acquired in the early years atrophy and the space 
left ‘vacant’ by the loss of Inuktitut is not simply filled up 
with English. The children’s initial threshold of fluency in 
Inuktitut should be — but isn’t allowed to become - a founda- 
tion for the attainment of a second threshold of literacy — in 
Inuktitut. And they are not compensating for the lost Inuit 
language with new gains in English. Because they are never 
allowed to develop their Inuktitut initial fluency and litera- 
cy into advanced fluency and literacy through engagement 
with progressively more demanding subjects, and because 
the English program largely fails to develop higher-order 
skills, the children’s Inuktitut linguistic strengths are never 
acknowledged. They are forced pay a high price for the early 
exit from their home language. They end up without fluency 
or literacy in either language.”® 

The problem — the gulf between what the current pro- 
gram (inherited from the Northwest Territories) aspired to 
and what it has been able to deliver — is not likely to improve 
over time. High attrition rates of Inuit teachers mean that 
it is questionable whether even the present limited level of 
bilingual education can be sustained. Resource and curricu- 
lum development has continued to be slow owing to ongo- 
ing lack of resources. There is a slide, and it is expected to 
continue, unless something is done to stop it. 


F | What Does Effective Bilingual Education Require? 


There are essentially two methods of effectively producing 
bilingual graduates in Nunavut. One model is that which is 
common in many European countries, in which students are 
taught in both languages, typically the standard languages 
of European nation-states, from the first year to the last. The 


58. The youth of Nunavut come last in the country on the (English) prose literacy scale, well below the other provinces and territories, according to the /nternational Adult Literacy 
and Skills Survey (IALSS) in 2003. Over 88% of Inuit in Nunavut scored below level 3 in prose literacy compared to about a quarter of the non-Inuit, and noticeably worse than 


Aboriginal people in the Yukon and the NWT. The impact of low literacy levels in English/French is striking. In Nunavut the percentage of the population at Level 2 is 72%, 20 


points higher than in any other jurisdiction in Canada. 
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second model, perhaps more familiar to Canadians, is the 
immersion model, in which Anglophone or English-dom- 
inant students are taught exclusively — or nearly so — ina 
second language (i.e. French) for a substantial period of their 
education. 

Either model appears to be capable of producing the de- 
sired results: students who are not only bilingual but also 
biliterate — able to read and write at an acceptable level in 
either language. The difficulty is in the detail: both require 
a high level of commitment to both languages, together with 
the resources — skilled teachers, appropriate curriculum ma- 
terials, and methods for assessment of student progress — in 
both as well. 

In Nunavut these challenges appear to all but foreclose the 
European “parallel instruction” model. Its adoption would 
require curriculum materials in Inuktitut to the Grade 12 
level, and a cohort of teachers trained to teach a number of 
high school courses in Inuktitut, neither of which presently 
exist. If bilingual education is to become a reality in Nunavut 
within a generation, it must be through the implementation 
of a system that provides a gradual introduction of English 
instruction, and a longer retention of Inuktitut, not only as a 


subject of study, but as a language of instruction. 


G | The Proposed System of Bilingual Education 


I am convinced that only a robust and effective system of 
bilingual education can provide the foundation for the ful- 
fillment of the objective of Article 23. 

The objective is to ensure that Nunavut students have 
first and second language skills by the time they complete 
their schooling. They will be able to maintain their identity 
and their culture, and at the same time be equipped to enter 
governmental or private sector employment. 

Nothing quite like this has been undertaken in Canada 
in the past. There is no template for a jurisdiction-wide bi- 
lingual education program for all children. 

So what would a comprehensive program of bilingual 
education look like in Nunavut? It certainly could not be 
implemented immediately. Bilingual education was the poli- 
cy of the Northwest Territories, as it is now, in a more fully- 
developed way, the policy of the Government of Nunavut. 
The NWT did not have the curriculum, the resources or the 
teachers to fully implement such a policy. 

Neither, at present, does Nunavut. The Territory lacks 
the funding even to maintain the early-exit model adopted 
from the Northwest Territories, let alone to improve upon it. 


It has made a start, however, by assigning $7.5 million from 


its current education budget specifically to development of 
a bilingual curriculum and materials to the expansion of 
teacher education. But it does not have the resources to meet 
the demands of a fully bilingual education system. 

The Bilingual Education Strategy adopted by the Nu- 
navut government in November 2004 provides a glimpse 
of what needs to be done to achieve comprehensive bilin- 
gual education in the territory. The K-12 curriculum and 
resource development and implementation plans to achieve 
the strategy have been initiated. But the challenges should 
be borne in mind. 

There remains a severe shortage of Inuktitut-speaking 
teachers in the education system such that even the kinder- 
garten-to-Grade-3/4/5 Inuktitut programs will be difficult 
to maintain at present levels. There is also an almost com- 
plete absence of advanced teaching materials in Inuktitut. 
The plan I propose will require hiring and training teachers, 
and developing an advanced Inuktitut curriculum, at an un- 
precedented rate. Even the most optimistic forecasts indi- 
cate, however, that bilingual education will develop gradu- 
ally, year-by-year, school-by-school, over a generation. 

Fortunately the most successful model of bilingual edu- 
cation appears to be adaptable to gradual implementation. 
Francis and Reyhner write: 


For Indian children entering school, dominant or mono- 
lingual in their Native, indigenous, language, the pro- 
gram model that appears to have produced the most con- 
sistently positive results is that described by Krashen and 
Biber (1988) and Krashen (1991, 1996): the “Gradual 
exit, variable threshold” approach. ESL students are 
mainstreamed early in activities where language compre- 
hension is virtually guaranteed because of the complete 
context support in academically less demanding situations 
(art, music, and physical education). In school subjects, 
where context support is high (e.g. primary level math- 
ematics), ESL students receive early immersion in the 
second language, reserving (in the early grades) the sub- 
jects that are more language-dependent and abstract (e.g. 
reading, language arts, social studies) primarily for the 
dominant, primary, language.” 


The model I propose would start with “language nests” 
(an innovation of the New Zealand Maori) carried out in 
conjunction with Inuktitut daycare and pre-school pro- 
grams. It would then carry through the elementary and 
secondary years, and beyond into adult literacy and basic 
education programs. 

The most critical component of the program will be the 
development of a strong new generation of Inuit teachers. 


59. Supra note 47 at p. 74. 
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Presently, 35 per cent of teachers speak Inuktitut, and 
their numbers are slipping due to attrition owing to retire- 
ment, the stresses of the job (particularly for women with 
families) and the temptations of other careers in the terri- 
tory, since Inuit teachers are the largest cohort of qualified 
Inuit in any field. The program I am recommending will 
require that many more teachers be trained. In the mean- 
time other measures can be taken. There are, for instance, 
middle-aged and adult Inuit in every community who 
speak Inuktitut well. They would be given a year of teacher 
training in the community and would teach Inuktitut in 
the schools. At the same time, local trades people, carvers 
and sculptors would give classes in their specialties. Life on 
the land would not be forgotten. Survival skills in danger 
of being lost would be transmitted in the classroom by vet- 
eran hunters. All this while more Inuit teachers are formally 
trained and introduced, year-by-year, into an expanding 
bilingual curriculum. 

There is an opportunity for economies of scale by work- 
ing with other regions where Inuktitut and its variants are 
spoken. The Inuit population of Nunavut and Nunavik 
(in northern Quebec) speak the same language and use the 
same system of Syllabic writing. Together they constitute 90 
percent of Canada’s Inuit population. It is obvious that the 
model of bilingual education adopted in Nunavut might 
over time find a home there too, eventually perhaps in the 
Western Arctic and Labrador (it is true that Roman orthog- 
raphy is used in both these latter locales, but it is becoming 
easier to transcribe from one script to the other). 

The aim would be to affirm Inuit identity, to improve In- 
uit educational achievement, to strengthen the language that 
is at risk, but at the same time to improve ability in English. 

Success would meant that, over time, we will see Inuit 
high school graduation rates in Nunavut achieving parity 
with students in the rest of Canada. These graduates would 
be able to take their share of positions in the Government of 
Nunavut and in the federal government in Nunavut. They 
would be equipped to take post-secondary training anywhere 
in Canada. And they would be ready to enter an expanded 
private sector in Nunavut. 

This is not to say that all Inuit children would be destined 
for graduation. Some would not. Nor is it to say that Nu- 
navut ought to adopt a wholly academic program. Whether 
Inuit youth are going to live off the land or go into a trade, 
there would be a place for them in school. But high school 
graduates are the key. 

In this way — and I believe only in this way — can the 
objective of Article 23 be achieved. 


H | The Choice 


I see no alternative to a strong program of bilingual educa- 
tion. I believe that under the direction of the Government of 
Nunavut, with the support of the federal government, and 
with the full participation of Inuit families, it can succeed. 
But nothing less than the full involvement of all partners at 
all levels of the education system will be sufficient. 

There are valuable international precedents. Comprehen- 
sive attempts in recent decades to reverse the decline of tra- 
ditional languages in the Basque and Catalonian regions of 
Spain (which were suppressed under Franco) and in Estonia 
and other Baltic countries (where under Soviet rule the local 
languages were used less and less) have met with some suc- 
cess. Describing the program in Catalonia, the Languages 
Commissioner of Nunavut reported: 


There has been measurable and, indeed remarkable suc- 
cess in increasing the status of Catalan within the educa- 
tion system. By 1999, 98.5 percent of teachers in primary 
schools and 81.2 percent of teachers in secondary schools 
held a certificate of competence in the Catalan language. 
This compares with a figure of only 52 percent of pre- 
school and primary teachers just twenty years earlier. By 
2000, 88.9 percent of primary schools and 51.2 percent 
of secondary schools carried out all their teaching in Cat- 
alan (except courses in Spanish and foreign languages), 
while the remainder carried out most of their teaching in 
Catalan. By comparison, in 1995-1996, the figures stood 
at 67.5 percent for primary schools and 25.9 percent for 


secondary schools. 


The secret to these successful recovery programs appears 
to be based on comprehensive efforts on the demand side 
(by requiring or encouraging use of the local language in the 
public service) and on the supply side (by instituting a ro- 
bust program of bilingual education). Similar programs have 
been instituted in the Scandinavian countries to reinvigorate 
the Sami language. 

Here I urge adoption of the initiative taken by the Maori 
of New Zealand in the use of “language nests.” By the early 
1980s the use of Maori was dying. The Maori people, how- 
ever, insisted that it had to be revived. And they knew they 
had to do it themselves. So in schools and community halls 
the Maori would meet in the evening. Elders would teach 
their children and their grandchildren their own language; 
soon the next generation and the generation after that would 
start to use Maori. 


60. C. Sabourin and J. Bernier, Government Responses to Language Issues: International Examples (Iqaluit: Office of the Languages Commissioner of Nunavut, 2001) at p.20. 
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The proliferation of the Maori “language nests” — in 1992 
there was only one, by 1998 there were 646 — was neverthe- 
less not on its own enough to re-establish Maori as a lan- 
cuage suitable for everyday adult life, and in 1997 the New 
Zealand government began an intensive effort centred on 
recruiting and training sufficient numbers of Maori-speak- 
ing teachers and developing appropriate materials. The Lan- 
guages Commissioner of Nunavut reports: 


Since then, budgets for producing Maori language teaching 
and learning materials have been increased substantially 
(to around $7 million per year). Various strategies have 
also been adopted to increase the supply of teachers com- 
petent in the Maori language, including scholarships for 
teacher trainees, face-to-face recruitment campaigns, in- 


service Maori language training for active teachers, etc.°' 


But the best evidence that an Aboriginal language need 
not be overwhelmed by a European language is Greenland. 
In that country in the 1960s the colonial power, Denmark, 
which had asserted sovereignty over Greenland since 1721, 
promoted the use of Danish from the first grade. But Green- 
landers resisted this. 

A renaissance of Greenlandic occurred in the 1970s. In 1979 
Home Rule came. The Home Rule government made the pres- 
ervation of Greenlandic a priority. Today students are taught in 
Greenlandic throughout primary and secondary school. They 
have an indigenous Greenlandic literature and they have trans- 
lated many works of world literature into Greenlandic. 

The Greenlandic model, however, has its limitations. It is 
graduating students unable to use Danish or English; ina real 
sense they are unqualified for work or study outside Green- 
land, or even equipped to speak in any European language 
to the world outside Greenland. Greenland academics now 
urge the adoption of a more fully bilingual model, urging 
that English be taught from grade 4 and not from grade 7. 

So the Inuit must be equipped to use English as well as 
Inuktitut. Thus the bilingual model I am recommending. 


| | The Nunavut Project 


This is a project for all of Nunavut, not just teachers and 
students. Inuktitut must be spoken and strengthened in the 
homes of Nunavut and in all the communities of Nunavut. 

Every community should have a Head Start pre-school 


type of program (as opposed to day cares) and they, like 
other daycare and early-childhood programs, should all be 
conducted in Inuktitut. 

In Nunavut the Inuit will have to take the initiative in 
establishing “language nests”. Elders must pass on the lan- 
guage. Parents must participate in the nests and make sure 
the whole family uses Inuktitut. Communities must support 
the use of Inuktitut in family language camps and literacy 
activities throughout the year. And parents must do all they 
can to keep their children in school. Students who have 
graduated from Nunavut high schools say that two impor- 
tant factors in enabling them to be successful in school are 
parental support and high expectations.” 

Nunavut doesn’t have enough teachers. They will have to be 
recruited, and young people will have to volunteer to be teach- 
ers, even knowing that more lucrative and possibly less arduous 
careers are available to them. The invaluable role of Inuit teach- 
ers must be recognized and their unique status must be cher- 
ished in every community. Men as well as women must come 
to see teaching as a worthwhile career. All teachers will have to 
receive the level of support they deserve. The schools must be- 
come the hub of community activity, a place where elders and 
infants are welcome along with students and teachers. 

There are impediments. Inuit families do not usually re- 
semble middle-class families in Vancouver or Calgary, ac- 
customed to instilling in their children the virtues of learn- 
ing through the written word, sending their children off to 
French immersion. These are families only a generation or 
two removed from hunting and gathering, who have seen 
their whole world turned upside down. 

My emphasis has been on bilingual education, on the 
schools and on graduates, because there lies the long-term 
answer to the problem. But this is not a stand-alone project. 
It cannot succeed unless the housing and health of the Inuit 
improve. These things go together. 

Housing for Inuit in Nunavut is cramped, to say the 
least. Students’ health is at risk, and sickness and overcrowd- 
ed homes contribute significantly to Nunavut schools’ high 
absenteeism rates. 

One of the biggest surprises you find in Nunavut schools 
is the presence of amplification systems in the classrooms. 
It was explained by school officials in Iqaluit that — incred- 
ibly — between 30 and 50 percent of Inuit children are be- 
lieved to suffer from some degree of hearing loss. The reason 
the figure given is so vague is that there is very little known 
about the phenomenon. School-wide screening of students 
has never been instituted.” 


61. /bid. at p.50. For an overview of the New Zealand efforts see Stephen May, “Maori-medium Education in Aotearoa/New Zealand”, in James Tollefson and Amy Tsui (eds.) 
Medium of Instruction Policies: Which Agenda? Whose Agenda? (Mahwah, NJ: Erlbrum Associates, Inc. 2004). 
62. Northern Lights: A Research Study of Successful High School Students Across Nunayut (Christian DaSilva and Cassandra Hallett, LOO) 
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It appears that the hearing impairment in Inuit children 
is mainly caused by Chronic Otitis Media (COM), a chronic 
infection of the ear which is more prevalent among Inuit 
than any other race in the world. Hearing loss due to COM 
can cause delayed language and speech development. Stu- 
dents suffering from COM may have difficulty learning and 
poor academic achievement.” 

COM is closely associated with, among other things, 
overcrowding and exposure to tobacco smoke, two risk fac- 
tors particularly prevalent in Nunavut communities.” 

Imagine the odds faced by a student attempting to do 
homework with 12 or 13 other people in the house (on aver- 
age, half of them children), perhaps sleeping two, three or 
four to a room. Nunavut’s climate dictates that these tiny 
homes will be shut tight against the weather for possibly 
eight months of the year; virtually every home has at least 
one resident smoker, and usually more; oil heating, particu- 
larly from poorly-constructed or maintained systems, may 
produce carbon monoxide and other pollutants. The fact 
that even one quarter of Inuit children graduate from high 
school is, under the circumstances, a testament to the tenac- 
ity of those students, their parents, and their communities. 

I wrote in my Interim Report that the issue of social hous- 
ing did not come within the Nunavut Land Claims Agree- 
ment and ought to be pursued in direct talks with the federal 
government at the highest levels. I still believe this to be the 
correct approach. 

This does not, however, mean that housing is insignificant 
to the issues which concern me as Conciliator. Student, staff 
and government housing programs will be important parts of 
many of the initiatives I propose. But nor are the more basic 
issues of social housing irrelevant. In fact, it is no exaggeration 
to say that very little that I am proposing regarding bilingual 
education and a representative public service in Nunavut can 
succeed without a comprehensive social housing program. 


6.7. | QUESTIONS OF FUNDING 


A | The Royal Commission on Bilingualism | 
and Biculturalism | 


I have said that if the objective of Article 23 is taken seriously, 
it implies there should be a program of bilingual education and 
that, in Nunavut, Inuktitut must be the principal language of 
the workplace and of the delivery of government services. 

This country’s language policies have been built on the 
concept of linguistic duality. But when Nunavut entered 
Confederation, a jurisdiction was created in which neither 
English nor French is the majority language. 

In attempting to negotiate a new deal on language, ei- 
ther under the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement or through 
Heritage Canada, Nunavut has run into a recurring obstacle. 
Unlike French and English, which are regarded as defining 
characteristics of Canada, and have been supported by the 
federal government with comprehensive programs and gen- 
erous funding, the country’s Aboriginal languages, including 
Inuktitut, are regarded as part of the nation’s “heritage.” The 
federal programs and services that support these languages are 
restricted to the community and the home. Nunavut govern- 
ment departments cannot access this funding for teacher train- 
ing in Inuktitut or curriculum and resource development. 

The Inuit of Nunavut do not want support for Inuktitut 
to be confined within the limited scope of Aboriginal lan- 
guage policy, but desire a funding partnership based on their 
unique status as a majority in Nunavut. 

The Inuit, though a majority in their own territory, are 
a minority in the sea of English. In this they resemble the 
Francophones of Quebec, a majority in their own province, 
but a minority in North America. 

The Government of Canada’s own struggle to achieve fair 
representation for Francophones in its public service provides 
an illustration of the way in which we can achieve the objec- 
tives of Article 23 in Nunavut. 

In the late 1960s the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism (the “B&B Commission”) pointed out that there 
had been a failure to recognize the use of French in the federal 
public service, together with a failure to welcome Francophones 
into the public service, except in lower-paying categories. 

The Commission revealed that in the federal government 
Francophones did not occupy in the higher echelons the 


64. Alan D. Bowd, “Otitis media: its health, social and educational consequences particularly for Canadian Inuit, Métis and First Nations children and adolescents” (Centre of Excel- 
lence for Children and Adolescents with Special Needs, Lakehead University, 2002): www.coespecialneeds.ca/PDF/otitisreport.pdf. 
65. The figures on overcrowding appear earlier in this report. As for smoking prevalence, one Indian Affairs survey revealed that 93% of Inuit women in Kugaaruk smoke: http:// 
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place their numbers warranted; moreover, the Commission 
pointed out that educational opportunities for the Franco- 
phone minorities in the English-speaking provinces were 
not commensurate with those provided for the Anglophone 
minority in Quebec, and that French-Canadians could nei- 
ther find employment in nor be served adequately in their 
language by the federal government . 

The B & B Commission noted that, “there is an acute 
shortage of Francophones in higher salaried positions 


throughout the public service. °° 


that the Francophones would behave in the federal Public 
Service as “French Canadians.” There was little recogni- 
tion for the beneficial impact such Francophones might 
have in broadening departmental orientations. The de- 
partment of External Affairs, for example, showed a lim- 
ited interest in French and French-speaking Africa before 
1965. The department of Finance has neglected the later 
developments in econometrics that have come from Fran- 
cophone economists, both in France and in Quebec, and 
its libraries lack the leading French-language economic 


The B & B Commission wrote: 


The problem of providing equal opportunity is univer- 

sal. Wherever persons of different languages and cultures 

work with and for each other, patterns of differential 
participation in the work process develop. The patterns 

are based on the realities of group differences in types of 
training and skills. But they also tend to be based on ste- 

reotypes that suggest which people are suitable for what 
work and what social status. To a certain extent the ste- 

reotypes merge with the realities of genuine cultural dif- 

ference and even reinforce them; in this sense they are self 
confirming. They can colour the whole environment of 
an organization. A supervisor who looks at subordinates 

of different cultural and linguistic backgrounds in terms 

of stereotypes will decide, on the basis of these stereotypes, 

whom to encourage and whom to ignore. As a direct re- 

sult, some will become dynamic and self-confident, and 
others will become reticent and alienated. The upshot is 

not simple that people of ability or potential ability are 

overlooked (though this frequently happens), but that the 
environment itself partly determines who has ability by 

giving different labels to different types of people.” 


The Commission went on: 


The cultural ambience of the federal administration 1s 
that of a British model adapted to the politics and tech- 
nology of English-speaking Canada. It is on the whole, 
an effective adaptation, but its great limitation 1s its lack 
of Francophones and, indirectly, French ways of think- 
ing and operating. Everywhere in the Public Service 
there 1s great concern for recruiting Francophones, but 
the desire seems to be for men who will fit easily into the 
existing structure. The desire for Francophones was rarely 
complemented by a willingness to provide the intellectual 
atmosphere and working conditions for the development 
of their talents. Furthermore, there was apprehension 


journals. The greatest drawback Francophone public ser- 
vants must face is the cultural milieu of the federal ad- 
ministration: it is so overwhelmingly “English” that tt ts 
difficult for Francophones to identify with its problems 
or with the style of life, honour, and prestige of its offi- 
cers. The result is that some Francophones either give up, 
drained of ambition, or simply become narrowly ambi- 
tious. Neither orientation is conducive to a successful or 
useful career. The Public Service must recognize the ne- 
cessity of creating work milieu in which the normal lan- 
guage will be French, where Francophones will constitute 
a majority, and where their experiences will incline them 
to stay in the Public Service. [emphasis added]°° 


There is a striking similarity between the situation described 
by the B & B Commission and the situation in Nunavut today. 
The programs we developed in order to strengthen the French 
language in Canada can be useful models in Nunavut. 

Beginning with the Official Languages Act in 1969 the Gov- 
ernment of Canada pursued a comprehensive strategy aimed 
at increasing Francophone representation in the federal public 
service and supporting education and community develop- 
ment initiatives for Francophone minorities across Canada. 

The Official Languages Act itself included strong measures 
to support French as a working language of the public service, 
a decisive step toward achieving a representative workforce. 

The adoption of the Charter of Rights, section 23, in 1982 
brought with it the establishment of minority language edu- 
cation rights for French (and English) throughout Canada 
“where numbers warrant’. 

All of these measures were intended, as Prime Minister 
Pearson put it, to ensure that French-speaking Canadians 
are “at home” in Canada. We must do as much to ensure the 
Inuit are “at home” in Nunavut. 

The Official Languages Act is an expression of policy — 
a policy favouring English and French. But nothing in the 
Constitution or the Official Languages Act prevents Canada, 
as a matter of policy, from supporting a territorial initiative 
favouring Inuktitut. 


66. Hugh R. Innis, Bilingualism & Biculturalism: An Abridged Version of the Royal Commission Report (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1972) at, p- 101. 
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Asa result of its dual-language policy, the federal govern- 
ment subsidizes the teaching of French as a second language 
in schools in the provinces and the territories. 

In Nunavut the fruits of this policy can today be ob- 
served. There are approximately 400 Francophones in the 
territory, concentrated in the capital, Iqaluit. With federal 
funding the local Francophone community has built a $5 
million dollar school, where French is the language of in- 
struction. Class sizes average six students. All of this was 
made possible under section 23 of the Charter of Rights. In 
addition, the federal government provides $4 million a year 
to promote the use of French in Nunavut. 

The Inuit receive $1 million a year to promote the use of 
their language. 

This is not to make invidious comparisons. But it shows 
what can be done to strengthen a minority language. 

The French and the English are the founding peoples 
of Canada. They are the charter peoples of Confederation. 
Theirs are our two official languages. 

I wish it to be understood that the program I am rec- 
ommending of federal support for bilingual education 
in Nunavut would in no way challenge or undermine the 
paramount place of English and French, as constitutionally 
protected languages, in Canada or in Nunavut. They would 
remain the languages in which federal government services 
in Nunavut would be delivered. The right enjoyed by the 
Francophone minority to have schools, “where numbers 
warrant, under s.23 of the Charter would remain. 

Today Francophones hold approximately one-third of 
positions in Canada’s public service. The success of official 
bilingualism in Canada indicates that it is possible that ex- 
traordinary measures can be taken in Nunavut to make In- 
uktitut a language of the workplace and a language of the 
delivery of government services to the Inuit. 

The B & B Commission cast its report in terms of “language 
rights,” but conceded there was no constitutional mandate for its 
recommendations. At best, they said, section 133 of the Constz- 
tution Act, 1867, “represents embryonic concepts of equality”.”” 

The recommendations of the B & B Commission were 
made even though there was no constitutional instrument 
providing that the federal public service should be represen- 
tative of the Canadian population, no provision in the Con- 
stitution similar to Article 23 of the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement. And certainly no provision in the Constitution 


which implied as a corollary mandating French as a language 
of the workplace and of service to the public.”! 

But, it will be said, French is a world language, spoken by 
millions around the world and which has produced a body 
of great literature. It is a traditional language of diplomacy, a 
language whose purity is guarded by the Académie francaise. 
What reason is there to believe that the same measures that 
we took with respect to French could succeed in the case of 
an Aboriginal language? 

To start with, it was not at all certain that French would 
thrive in Canada. In 1763 the population of New France, 
coming under British rule, numbered only 60,000 (no more 
than twice the population of Nunavut today). Under the Que- 
bec Act of 1774 their laws and their religion were protected. 

Nevertheless, in 1839 Lord Durham in his famous Report 
on the Affairs of British North America did not think that 
the French language could survive in North America. Where 
was their literature, he asked? Where were their books? He 
recommended the assimilation of the French Canadians in 
Quebec. Of course, the idea was rejected by the old Province 
of Canada.” 

Well, it is said, there are only 25,000 Inuit in Nunavut. 
But they are growing in numbers. In fact, since 1980 the 
Inuit population of Nunavut has almost doubled. 

The recognition of the place of the French language in 
the federal public service and in schools across Canada is 
now unassailable. In the same way the recognition of Inuk- 
titut in the public service and its place in the schools in Nu- 
navut must bind the Inuit closer to Canada. 


B | Federal Funding 


jie 


Neither in 1993 or in 1999 was there adequate attention 
given to estimating, and then meeting, the real costs that 
would be required for the development of a bilingual educa- 
tion system to address the objective of Article 23. They are 
only now beginning to be appreciated. 

Nevertheless, the Parties have always understood the cen- 
trality of the objective of Article 23, even if they did not un- 
derstand the scope and scale of the efforts needed to fulfill it. 

If we are to achieve the goal of Article 23, a goal to 
which Canada has committed itself; can it be left to the 


69. So pervasive is this policy that, for instance, Article 2.8.1 of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement provides: There shall be Inuktitut, English and French versions of the Agree- 


ment. The English and French versions shall be the authoritative versions. 


70. Innis, supra note 66 p. 12. 


71. It should be borne in mind that what is proposed for Nunavut is not a template for emulation elsewhere in Canadian Aboriginal communities. No other Aboriginal language can 
claim that its speakers constitute a majority in any jurisdiction in Canada; there should be no concern that the proposals made here would open the door to a host of minority 


languages claiming similar status. Nunavut is unique. 


72. An even more startling proposal for assimilation of the Inuit of Nunavut was recently made by Professor Frances Widdowson of the University of New Brunswick. Professor Wid- 
dowson recommends “the depopulation of Nunavut” so that the Inuit might “become actual participants in the development of humanity”: Frances Widdowson, “The Political 
Economy of Nunavut: Internal Colony or Rentier Territory?” (Paper prepared for the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, University of Western 


Ontario, London, Ontario, June 2-4, 2005). 
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Government of Nunavut? I think not. Nunavut does not, 
under Territorial Formula Financing, have the resources. 

If there ought to be a further commitment by Canada, 
when does it arise? I think now is the time. The Government 
of Nunavut is up and running. The initial representation of 
Inuit in the public service has levelled off. It is apparent that the 
specific measures contemplated by the Parties when the objec- 
tive of Article 23 was agreed are not going to be sufficient. 

The Government of Nunavut has since 2002 been 
seeking additional federal funding for a program of bilingual 
education. 

I have set out in Part VI.D of this report the costs of the 
specific initiatives that am recommending in the near term. 
They come to approximately $20 million per year. This fig- 
ure does not include the cost of the program of bilingual 
education that I recommend for the long term. 

These recommendations will require substantial invest- 
ment immediately, particularly for teacher training and cur- 
riculum development, and the commitment must be sustained 
over a generation in order to bear fruit. The Government of 
Nunavut has come up with some cost estimates, but given that 
the program must be introduced in stages over years, it is not 
easy to determine the cost over the whole period of time. 

But these costs must be put in perspective. In order to 
solidify our position in the Arctic, Canada is contemplat- 
ing the purchase of several heavy naval icebreakers, the con- 
struction of a deep-water port at Iqaluit, and an enhanced 
military presence. These are matters for the Government 
of Canada to determine. I am simply urging the vital im- 
portance of what is truly incontrovertible evidence of our 
Northern commitment: a successful, thriving population 
with a well-functioning government, fully integrated into 
Canada but with a unique and historic Arctic character. 

There can be no doubt that what I propose will be costly. 
Equally there can be no doubt that Canada must provide the 
lion’s share of the funding. 

I have discussed with the Parties the question of how such 
an arrangement should be structured. I think that the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and Nunavut should develop bilateral 
agreements for the design and implementation of this pro- 
gram. In my view no other approach will work. The Govern- 
ment of Nunavut is in the business of educating Inuit; it has 
the expertise, it runs the facilities; it trains the teachers; it is 
involved in the health, housing and general welfare of the 
students. It has developed plans for bilingual education: the 
design of a Nunavutspecific curriculum, the training of a 
new and greatly expanded cohort of Inuit teachers to deliver 
it, and the involvement of the whole community. It is also 
accountable to the citizens of Nunavut for the decisions it 
makes and the priorities it sets. 

It is therefore, I think, through the Government of Nu- 
navut that the program should be delivered. 


In the Clyde River Protocol of 2002 the Government 
of Nunavut and NTI agreed that “NTI occupies a special 
place in the affairs of Nunavut with respect to the rights and 
benefits of Inuit under the Nunavut Agreement” and that 
“NTI has a mandate to protect and promote the interest of 
the Inuit as an Aboriginal people.” 

There can be no doubt that NTI, which in its submis- 
sions to me as Conciliator, has time and again expressed its 
belief in the need for bilingual education as the only means 
of meeting the objective of Article 23, is uniquely placed to 
support the Government of Nunavut in its determination to 
bring such a program to fruition. 

I had thought that it might be possible to make Nunavut 
accountable to Ottawa, to require a financial audit and a 
performance audit by the federal government. But this 
would be inconsistent with the grant of authority that has 
been given to Nunavut to run its own affairs, which quite 
specifically provides Nunavut with jurisdiction over educa- 
tion. The Government of Nunavut is accountable to its own 
Legislative Assembly for the money it spends, and the Leg- 
islative Assembly is of course accountable to the citizens of 
the territory. 

The federal funding will have to be over and above what 
Nunavut receives through Territorial Formula Financing. It 
is funding that, like the federal funds that go to the prov- 
inces and territories to fund English and French, will have 
to be targeted funding, not to be devoted to any other ter- 
ritorial priorities. 

The Government of Nunavut is already spending $7.5 
million in curriculum development and teacher education, 
specifically targeted to these objectives. The balance should 
come from Canada. Or it may be that a ratio correspond- 
ing to that which currently obtains, in the annual budget of 
Nunavut, between Canada’s subvention and Nunavut’s own 
revenue, would be appropriate. These are, of course, matters 
to be worked out between Canada and Nunavut. 

Canada and the Government of Nunavut would develop 
a joint strategic plan setting out objectives and time frames. 

I think there should be an independent panel to review 
the progress of the program. This should include experts in 
the field, ideally a blend of academics, teaching profession- 
als and members of the community in Nunavut. The panel 
would monitor progress and results. 

This will be a long-term project. Results will not be ap- 
parent at once. We have seen, however, in the case of French, 
that over time (in the case of French, over three decades) with 


federal support a minority language program can succeed. 
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C | The Cost of Failure 


1 | Dollar Costs 

The objective of Article 23 is to ensure that qualified Inuit 
occupy 85 percent of the positions in the public service in 
Nunavut. As long as there is a shortfall, there is continuing 
cost to the Inuit. 

In February, 2003, PricewaterhouseCoopers provided an 
analysis of these costs in a study for NTI and the Govern- 
ment of Nunavut.” 

After comparing the present income of the Inuit with 
what they would be earning if they filled 85 percent of the 
positions in government in Nunavut, PricewaterhouseCoo- 
pers calculated the incremental lost income to the Inuit as 
$123 million annually.” 

Of course, the employed Inuit would have to pay income 
tax (as they always have) on these additional earnings, and 
Inuit on social assistance moving to employment would give 
up their social assistance. If you take these factors into ac- 
count you get, according to PricewaterhouseCoopers, a net 
figure of $72 million in lost Inuit salary and wages for the 
year 2003 attributable to the failure to achieve the goal of 
Article 23. 

Of course, failure to realize full Inuit employment also car- 
ries with it costs to the Governments of Nunavut and Canada. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers, using data from the Saratoga In- 
stitute, went on in its 2003 report to consider the high cost of 
recruiting, hiring and training new employees, incorporating 
data indicating recruitment in the South was both more expen- 
sive” and more frequent” than when Inuit were hired. They 
factored in estimated savings in social assistance payments and 
the effect of tax revenue flowing back to government. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers’s conclusion was that the net 
dollar cost to all the Parties amounts to some $137 million 
per year as of 2003. 

Such calculations are inherently elastic. But the report 
is nevertheless an indication of the scale of the costs to the 
Inuit of doing nothing, or not enough, towards the fulfill- 
ment of Article 23’s objectives. 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe that actual costs to 
all Parties must be higher still when indirect costs are taken 
into consideration. PricewaterhouseCoopers writes: 


The indirect costs associated with not successfully imple- 
menting Article 23 are likely to extend well beyond just 
the direct costs described above. This is due the fact that 
many of the barriers that limit employment of the Inuit in 
the Government sector — such as education, housing, day 
care — also limit employment of the Inuit in the non-Gov- 
ernment sector. Moreover, increasing Inuit employment 
and income 1s likely to have significant ripple-type effects 
throughout the whole economy... these costs are real and 
likely to be sizable in nature.” 


2 | Social Costs 

And then of course there are the social costs. It seems dif 
ficult to contest the proposition that a population that is un- 
employed and marginalized is likely to have a higher rate of 
social pathology than one that is fully employed, with conse- 
quent costs (for treatment of alcohol and drug abuse, health 
costs, the costs of high incarceration rates, family violence, 
and suicide). 

No one expected that the establishment of Nunavut 
would eradicate social problems among the Inuit. Indeed, the 
division of the former Northwest Territories into a wealthier, 
better-developed Western Arctic (the Northwest Territories 
today) and the predominantly-Inuit, underdeveloped East- 
ern Arctic (Nunavut) was expected to spotlight many prob- 
lems that had long persisted. A former Chief Medical OF 
ficer of the Northwest Territories said before Nunavut was 


established: 


Division will consolidate not only the Inuit, but also their 
problems, [statistics on which] now are diluted by the 
presence of a substantial NWT non-aboriginal popula- 
tion, and to a lesser extent by the non-Inuit aboriginal 
population, whose health status is better than that of Inu- 
it. Thus, the health status profile for Nunavut may come 
as a shock to many who may have become inured even to 


the depressing aspects of the overall NWT profile.” 


Indeed the statistics for the Territory are bracing. Hicks 
and White, writing in 2002, synopsize: 


When mortality data for Nunavut was first published by 
Statistics Canada, many Nunavummiut were shocked to 
learn that the life expectancy at birth for a baby born in 


73. The Cost of Not Successfully Implementing Article 23: Representative Employment for Inuit within the Government (PricewaterhouseCoopers, February 17, 2003). 
74. This is not to say that the wages and salaries going to non-Inuit Canadians from the South, who are in Nunavut to do the jobs for which Inuit are not qualified, are somehow lost 


to Nunavut. Of course they are not. Much of the wages and salaries paid to non-Inuit are spent in Nunavut. Much of the money circulates there. Buc that was not the objective 


of Article 23. 


° -Inui ic are likely to be additional costs (not included by Saratoga), such as the cost of transportation to Nunavut and returning to the 
. In the case of a non-Inuit public employee, there are likely to ) g: p g 


South. 


76. Since the average Inuk stays on the job 6.4 years; the average non-Inuit 3.8 years, the $80,000 expenditure will be incurred oftener in the case of non-Inuit. 


77. PWC report, supra note 73 at p. 49 


78. David Kinloch, “Health and health services in the NWT: A review of policies and programs,” unpublished report dated March 21, 1996, p 72, quoted in Hicks & White at p. 89. 
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Nunavut in 1996 was almost ten years lower than for 
Canada as a whole... Nunavut’s infant mortality rates 
have been halved over the last fifteen years, but are still 
more than three times the national rate. Mortality due 
to lung cancer among women in Nunavut is almost five 
times the national rate, and women in Nunavut were 
about seven times more likely to die of respiratory disease 
than Canadian women as a whole. 

To the outside observer it must seem like there is no end 
to the depressing, statistics: over two-thirds of Nunavut 
residents 12 years of age and older smoke (compared to 
less than 30 per cent nationally), almost three-quarters 
of all Nunavut mothers smoke during their pregnancies, 
Nunavut’s rate of tuberculosis during the 1990s was more 
than eight times the national average, sexually transmit- 
ted disease rates are 15 to 20 times the national rate, and 
Nunavut’s suicide rate is six times the national average. 
This latter statistic is perhaps that most disturbing. For 
the period 1986 to 1996, Nunavut’s crude suicide rate 
was 77.9 per 100,000 — and rising — compared to a na- 
tional rate of 13.2 per 100,000. 

The suicide rate was far higher among those between 15 
to 29 years of age, much higher among males than among 
females, and higher in the Baffin region than in the Ki- 
tikmeot or Kivallig regions.” 


Hicks & White went on: 


[S]uicide rates in the eastern and central Arctic were also 
rising sharply before the creation of Nunavut in 1999. 
The suicide rate for the period 1992 to 1996 was almost 
double what it had been a decade before. And during 
the first 16 months of Nunavut’s existence (April 1999 
thru July 2000), at least 34 Nunavummiut took their 
own lives. Of the 21 suicides which occurred in the Baffin 
region, all but two were Inuit males. 12 of those 21 were 


80 


from [galuit. 


Hicks & White summarize the danger (and by implica- 


tion the costs) of leaving these problems unchecked: 


[T]he territory's new government, Inuit organizations 
and Institutions of Public Government face enormous 
challenges: a young work force with high levels of unem- 
ployment and dependence on social assistance, low (but 
rising) educational levels, high costs for goods and public 
services, inadequate public housing, poor health condi- 
tion, and escalating rates of substance abuse, violence and 
incarceration.”! 


No one has attempted to put a dollar figure on the costs 
or consequences of young people growing up uneducated or 
undereducated, and with little hope for their future. Two 
things do seem to be clear, though: first, the costs are stag- 
gering both in human terms as well as in dollars and cents; 
and second, the costs are avoidable. We can pay now, or we 


can pay a lot more later. 


68 | THE NUNAVUT PROJECT 


| A | The Challenge 


1 | The Commitment Required 
Today there are about 100 Inuit high school graduates every 
year. The achievement of Article 23’s objective of representative 
Inuit employment (i.e. 85 percent) would require the addition 
of something like 1500 Inuit to the workforce, over and above 
the number required to maintain current levels in the face of 
retirements and other departures from the public service. 
Assuming that all unfilled positions in government re- 
quire at least a high school education (I think that this is a 
reasonable assumption given that the most under-represen- 
tative areas of Inuit employment are those with the highest 
educational requirements), it would be foolish to think that 
the present education system could support Article 23’s at- 
tainment. Even if fully half of each graduating class went into 
the public service, the fulfillment of the objective of Article 
23 would be over 30 years away, and this calculation does 
not account for attrition in the public service, which could 
double or even triple in this time period. Moreover, it would 
not leave any graduates available to enter the private sector. 
The number of qualified Inuit is limited. Inuit high school 
graduates cannot all be expected to enter the public service in 
order to swell the numbers. Today those with high school and 
university qualifications are in demand by all three levels of 
government in Nunavut, and by the private sector. The teach- 
ers graduated by the Nunavut Teacher Education Program 
illustrate the point: many of them are recruited by the Gov- 
ernment of Nunavut, by businesses and other organizations. 
Fulfilling the objectives of Article 23 means more than de- 
veloping Inuit hiring initiatives in the public service. Such pro- 
grams have been in place since before Nunavut was established. 
They have met with mixed success, but at any rate appear now 
to have largely exhausted the supply of qualified Inuit. 


79. Hicks & White, supra note 25 at pp. 89-90. 
80. /bid. at pp. 90-91. 
81. Ibid. at p. 92. 
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As these problems are apparent, so is the solution: we must 
increase the supply of qualified Inuit, and shift the focus from 
demand. With only one in four Inuit children graduating 
from high school, the inadequacy of supply is plain. 

And so are the challenges. Nunavut students need a Nu- 
navut-specific curriculum, and Nunavut needs to develop the 
supporting materials. We must nurture a legion of Inuit teach- 
ers capable of delivering a truly bilingual curriculum, from 
Kindergarten to Grade 12. Trades, vocational and cultural 
training programs must be developed; members of the local 
communities must become engaged in the delivery of these 
and other programs. Pre-school programs must be enhanced. 
Better adult literacy and adult education are also required. 

If the number of qualified Inuit is expanded there will be 
a “spillover” effect, that is, Inuit graduates who qualify for 
government positions will at the same time qualify for posi- 
tions in the private sector and the non-profit sector. 

Joe Adla Kunuk of NTI made this point when he wrote 
in February, 2004: 


While initiatives must be directed to the public sector 
generally and not simply the Government of Nunavut, 
it should be recognized that education and training will 


benefit all employers. 


This is a profound task, well beyond the resources of the 
Government of Nunavut. It will require a commitment by 
Canada. I think Canadians will embrace Nunavut, as they 
did in the 1990s, as a worthy national project which must 
not be abandoned. 

The view is widely held that we are at a watershed mo- 
ment for Nunavut. 

If we simply go on as we are, we will be facing an irre- 
trievable loss of Inuit language, culture and tradition. We 
would run a very real risk of marginalizing a whole people, 
making them strangers in their own land. 

Can it be done? Can Nunavut train enough teachers in 
time? Can it develop the curriculum materials? Can parents 
keep their children in school? Can Inuktitut be taught to the 
children by local elders and middle-aged men and women? 
Can traditional skills be taught in the schools? Can there be 
Inuit graduates equipped to fill their fair share of responsible 
positions in the public service, and equipped to enter the 
private sector in a rapidly changing Arctic? 

I think the Inuit can do it, and, with our help, they will. 
These, after all, are the people who mastered the art of sur- 
vival in these cold and distant places, on whose skills we 
Southerners have relied for four hundred years. They have 
evolved strength, determination and patience over centuries 


on the land, water, and ice. They put together the country’s 
largest land claim. They are building a new Territory. 

They believe — they are certain — that education is the key 
to the future of Nunavut. 

For me, the spirit of Nunavut — and its future — is ex- 
emplified by the students and graduates of the Nunavut 
Sivinuksavut program. There, in an unremarkable building 
in Ottawa’s Byward Market district, small groups of Inuit 
students gather to study their history, their culture, and plan 
their futures. They take courses at local universities, they 
act as ambassadors for the Inuit of Nunavut. The gradu- 
ates of NS have for 20 years been going on to become lead- 
ers in business, government, education, and the arts. On a 
shoestring budget, thousands of kilometers from their home 
communities, they support one another, and they show us 
what can be done. 


2 | Eyes on the Prize 

At present, there is a great deal of focus — at the negotiating 
table, in written submissions, in government at all levels and 
in Nunavut’s political discourse — on “the numbers”, i.e. the 
percentage of Inuit employed in the various government de- 
partments. This is of course natural. The fact that we seem 
to be stalled in our quest for the fulfillment of Article 23’s ob- 
jectives is established through an examination of Inuit work- 
force statistics; ultimately, our success too will be measured, 
in large part, by counting heads. Article 23 is, as NTI rightly 
points out, at many important levels “a numbers game”. 

My concern is that the program I am recommending to 
fulfill the objectives of Article 23 may, in the short term, mean 
that the percentage of Inuit employees in the public service 
will not immediately improve, and might in fact decrease. 

Let me give an example of how this might occur: A sig- 
nificant expansion of the teacher training program may well, 
in the short term, require more instructors imported from 
the South to teach the new teacher candidates. To be sure, 
in a few years we can expect to have the first of a new cohort 
of well-trained Inuit teachers. Some years after that cohort 
begins teaching, we can expect their influence to be felt in 
increased numbers of Inuit graduates, who will be equipped 
to go on to further training and take their place in the cur- 
rently Inuit-poor areas of the public service, but this result 
could be perhaps a decade away. My point is that the long- 
term objective must be our focus, even if, in the near term, 
more rather than less reliance is placed on Southern workers 
in certain areas. 

Failure to address the Inuit teacher shortage and the 
insufficiency of curriculum materials will quickly ren- 
der bilingual education, even in its present limited scope, 
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irretrievable. Although exact figures are difficult to come by, 
it does seem clear that, while the need for more Inuit teachers 
is even now acute, their numbers are expected to continue 
to slide at present replacement levels.** If this process is left 
unchecked, it will not be reversible. A generation of Inuit 
children, perhaps more, will be deprived of an effective edu- 
cation. The sheer cost of this collapse in human lives wasted 
would be intolerable. 

The present crisis opens on a window of opportunity. I 
am urging that we exploit the window before it closes. All 
must keep their eyes on the prize — the development of bi- 
lingual education and a public service that will truly reflect 


Inuit culture. 


3 | The Numbers Game 
Today, the shortage of qualified Inuit, coupled with the exis- 
tence of the 85 percent target, has resulted in an unfortunate 
“numbers game” in hiring for the public service in Nunavut. 

Article 23 is at one level a numbers game — its objective 
is 85 percent Inuit employment. But we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the numbers are also a means to other 
ends, not simply an end in themselves. Article 23 was not 
designed simply as a device for providing well-paying jobs 
to Inuit residents of Nunavut. Certainly that was one objec- 
tive, and given the importance of government employment 
in the territory, it is an important one. But Article 23 also 
was designed to ensure that Inuit participated meaningfully 
in the governance of their Territory, and that government 
services would be provided in a manner that Inuit employ- 
ees, combining training and knowledge in professional fields 
and government with their command of the Inuit language 
and culture, could uniquely achieve. In other words, it was 
designed to improve the quality of government in Nunavut 
for the benefit of the Inuit. 

Without a comprehensive strategy for addressing the lack 
of an adequate supply of educated Inuit, there has been a 
tendency for government in Nunavut to focus instead on the 
demand side of the equation. Asa result, there is an oft-noted 
phenomenon of “poaching” to enable one department to aug- 
ment its Inuit numbers, but at the expense of another depart- 
ment. The problem is exacerbated where there is insufficient 
support for these employees once they are hired, either be- 
cause of a lack of resources, or because the required resources 
are devoted instead to the drive for immediate gratification 
of Inuit hiring numbers. Program delivery may suffer. 

So the drive to achieve ‘the numbers’ — to hire Inuit em- 
ployees — may in some cases undermine the other objectives 


of Article 23: the meaningful participation of Inuit in gov- 


ernment, and the delivery of government services in Inukti- 
tut in the communities. 

I have discussed the problem of “poaching” with respect 
to the graduates of teacher education programs in Nunavut, 
but it is something that has to be considered in a broader 
context too. The program I propose will require that many 
new positions be created, that resources be dedicated, with 
some urgency. It might not be possible to fill all these posi- 
tions with qualified Inuit in the short or even medium terms. 
Instead, I would encourage the parties to take the focus off 
short-term achievement of Inuit employment numbers where 
doing so will advance Article 23’s objective of fuller Inuit 
employment in the long term. 

Of course, no one with whom I have spoken wants to 
remove the emphasis from Article 23 hiring programs alto- 
gether. My point is that for now the only sustainable path 
is to place a greater emphasis on increasing the supply of 


qualified Inuit. 
B | The Plan 
1 | Introduction 


I have received the benefit of a great deal of advice from edu- 
cators, as well as from professionals and academics, students 
and parents, and many others. 

My objective here is to identify what I believe to be the 
priorities of any effective plan to fulfill the promise of Ar- 
ticle 23. It would be a mistake for me to set out, in advance, 
proposals in great detail. Not only because it would extend 
beyond my mandate, but also because if I have learned one 
thing about Nunavut it is that you can never know enough 
about the territory and its people. Nunavut is a singular 
place, where government programs effective in the South 
have floundered like Franklin’s ships. The programs that 
have succeeded best are those that have evolved; things must 
be tried, some may fail, and then we must be prepared to try 
again, making use of our experience. The programs must 
adapt continually to this unique social, linguistic and geo- 
graphic environment. 

In this spirit, the details must be worked out between 
Canada and the Government of Nunavut: the communities 
themselves will no doubt play an important part in the de- 
sign and implementation of the programs. 


2 | The Core of the Program: Bilingual Education K-12 
Professor Martin in his 2000 report set out the general frame- 
work for the use of Inuktitut and English in instruction. He 


82. This is largely a matter of resources. Many Inuit teachers now reaching retirement age received only two years of postsecondary education; present teacher-training candidates will 
have four or five years’ training. Many of this same generation of teachers own their own houses, and when they retire their replacements will themselves need to find housing. 
Moreover, increasing the NTEP program to graduate more Inuit students will probably require significant investment in either student support (childcare, housing etc.) or = 
community course delivery. My point is that replacing Inuit teachers is at present a very expensive business. 
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urged that, under the new model, Inuktitut would be the 
main language of instruction in elementary school and an 
equal language of instruction in high school. His “strong 
model” of bilingual education contained four elements: 


1. An Inuktitut head start type pre-school program, 

2. Grades K-3: 100 percent in Inuktitut with the option of 
one English as a Second Language (ESL) period per day, 

3. Grades 4-8: Inuktitut used for the main academic 
subjects and English used for two periods per day with 
a focus on developing conversational skills, 

4. Grades 9-12: both Inuktitut and English could be 
used for academic subjects but students would take a 
minimum of one-language arts period and one other 
subject in each language. 


Professor Martin proposed variations of this program with 
respect to the Inuinnaqtun-speaking communities, where he 
found that profound language loss has already occurred, and 
a further set of options for the “mixed population” centres 
of Igaluit and, possibly, Rankin inlet, where non-[nuit make 
up a significant minority of the population and perhaps no 
more than half the Inuit residents speak Inuktitut at home. 

The new program must be built on the foundation that 
now exists. Inuktitut should continue to be the language of 
instruction from kindergarten through Grade 3/4. It may be 
valuable, even at this early stage, to introduce English in the 
earlier years, but whether and to what extent English should 
be introduced in the primary years as a language of instruc- 
tion or as a subject of study is something that will have to 
be the subject of further consultation and research by the 
Department of Education. 

Inuit students would acquire literacy in Inuktitut, but in 
Grade 4/5 English would be introduced as a language of in- 
struction. This will not, however, lead to the early-exit im- 
mersion now current. Instead, during and after the transition 
Inuktitut will continue to be a language of instruction, along- 
side English. The exact distribution of subjects and languages 
may vary. Perhaps Inuit history, traditions, and culture, the 
geography of Nunavut, the life of the Inuit in early times, con- 
tact with European explorers, the fur trade, the long struggle 
for their land claim, the creation of Nunavut, and their pres- 
ent-day achievements in art, sculpture and film, should all be 
taught in Inuktitut. Crossover subjects such as social studies 
could be taught in Inuktitut. It may be that English will be 
the best choice for teaching science and mathematics. 

Within the bilingual program models adopted by the 
government, which ensure there are at least two periods of 
Inuktitut through all grades from K-12, each community 
will need a system adapted to its own situation. In Kugluk- 
tuk and Cambridge Bay, where Inuinnaqtun ts endangered, 
the choice may well be immersion in the Inuit language. 


All surveys show that the Inuit of Nunavut want to pre- 
serve their language. This is especially so in Kugluktuk and 
Cambridge Bay. In Iqaluit, where the largest non Inuktitut- 
speaking population is found, Inuit children are surrounded 
by English outside the home, but at Inukshuk High School 
in Iqaluit the students are unanimous in wanting more In- 
uktitut introduced in the classroom. 

It will be clear that the program I am recommending is 
modelled on Professor Martin’s proposals, which have to a 
great extent been adopted by Nunavut’s Department of Edu- 
cation as the basis for their 2004 policy. These proposals 
are based on the consensus of experts in the field. Moreover, 
they are tempered by the practical reality of Nunavut. As 
I have said, I do not think it is useful for me to set out in 
great detail the program that should be followed, course-by- 
course. These questions are for the experts, the educators, 
the parents and the communities. 


3 | The Pillars of Bilingual Education 


a) Inuit Teachers 
i) Recruitment and Training —The Nunavut Teachers’ Edu- 
cation Program (NTEP), which is charged with graduating 
the next generation of Inuit teachers, faces considerable chal- 
lenges. 

Professor Martin wrote in 2000: 


The special difficulty in Nunavut with implementing 
community-appropriate strong bilingual models lies in 
its underdeveloped infrastructure. While there have been 
significant initiatives in curriculum development and 
learning materials, much remains to be done so that In- 
uktitut could be the main [language of instruction] to 
the end of elementary school and an equal [language of 
instruction] in high school. 


He went on to say: 


But the most critical constraint of all is the development 
of a strong new generation of Inuit teachers. 


In NTEP teachers presently take a three year course, after 
which they are qualified to teach grades 1 to 9 for a proba- 
tionary period of 5 years. In that time they must complete 
one more year and earn their B.Ed., after which time they are 
qualified to teach in Nunavut and can teach in most jurisdic- 
tions in Canada if they meet additional province-specific re- 
quirements. Most, however, presently do four years straight 
through to earn their B.Ed. Prior to 1978 the program was 
delivered in Fort Smith. In 1978 it was moved to Iqaluit as 
the Eastern Arctic Teacher Education Program (EATEP). In 
1981 the program became affiliated with McGill University; 
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the program now uses McGill’s course outlines and the stu- 
dents graduate with a McGill certificate or degree. Prior to 
1981 EATEP was a two-year certificate program; it was then 
changed to a three year program. In 1986-87 the B.Ed. was 
introduced, making the full program four years in length. 
In 2004 a “foundation” year was introduced, mandatory 
for incoming NTEP students who do not pass the college 
entrance exams (historically, many of the teachers qualified 
by EATEP/NTEP had been long term classroom assistants 
with less than a grade 12 education prior to their teacher 
training). The purpose of the foundation year is to provide 
additional preparation for students so that they are better 
equipped for university-level learning. 

The EATEP/NTEP program is said to have graduated 
200 Inuit teachers to this date, currently at the rate of 8-12 
per year. 

This is not nearly enough. A fully bilingual education 
system would require the recruitment of hundreds more 
Inuktitut-speaking teachers (and the training of a certain 
number of non-Inuktitut-speaking teachers in Inuktitut), 
even without factoring in the present rate of attrition. 

The goal of a strong bilingual model as proposed by Pro- 
fessor Martin will require a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of Inuit teachers. This will not be easy. It is presently 
very difficult for the NTEP program to recruit candidates 
for teacher education. A solution to this problem may well 
require concerted delivery of education programs within 
the communities, and a much more robust level of support 
(childcare, housing, etc.) for the teacher education students. 


it) Retention — Of Nunavut’s approximately 600 teachers, 
something like 230 (about 36 percent) are Inuit, and these 
are almost all in the elementary schools. The number of 
Inuit teachers in Nunavut is beginning to decline; the edu- 
cation system is not producing graduates at a sufficient rate 
to replace retirees, particularly because the teachers’ educa- 
tion and experience is recognized as valuable in other lines 
of work. Until the establishment of Nunavut, Inuit teacher 
retention rates were among the highest in Canada.** They 
have since sharply declined. 

Inuit teachers face considerable challenges in their work. 
Virtually all of them are women, often the sole breadwinners 
for a family of as many as four children. They may be single 
mothers. They may be unable to stay at school for meet- 
ings or lesson preparation due to their domestic obligations. 
Absences are common if the teachers’ own children become 
sick or have other demands. There is a good deal of attrition 
in the ranks of Inuit teachers in the first 1-3 year period of 
teaching. The nature of the job requires that more support 
on the job training be provided to improve quality of educa- 


tion and teacher retention rates in these crucial first years of 
teaching. It was often suggested by officials that “something 
drastic has to be done” to avert a teacher shortage crisis, par- 
ticularly an Inuit teacher shortage, in the next few years. 

Some complain that many graduates of the NTEP move 
into positions elsewhere in government. Ooloota Maatiusi, 
Principal of the Nunavut Teacher Education Program at the 
Arctic College, when asked how to improve teacher reten- 
tion, said “Get the Government of Nunavut to stop hiring 
our graduates.” While exact figures are not available, it is 
clear that many qualified Inuit teachers in Nunavut are 
working for the Government in non-teaching roles. These 
are individual life choices. But they illustrate how badly Nu- 
navut is in need of Inuit who have some qualifications. 

On my visit to Nunavik in northern Quebec I learned 
that the Kativik Regional School Board’s teacher educa- 
tion program has incorporated a one-year ‘job shadowing’ 
practicum at the beginning of a teacher’s education. That is, 
prospective teachers are taken into the classroom with an ex- 
perienced teacher for a full school year. It is a time for teach- 
ing students to decide whether teaching is indeed for them, 
and for the prospective student-teacher to be evaluated, so 
that the resources necessary to train a teacher can be focused 
on the most dedicated candidates with the highest prospect 
of long-term success. The Kativik School Board officials in 
Nunavik point to a high retention rate for their teachers. The 
extent to which this high retention rate can be attributed to 
the introductory practicum is perhaps open to question, but 
the idea is worthy of further study. 


b) The Development of a Nunavut-Specific Curriculum and Materials 
Bilingual education is not possible without bilingual materi- 
als. Moreover, students and educators in Nunavut are faced 
with a further difficulty of context — curriculum materials de- 
veloped in the South are, quite apart from the question of lan- 
guage, often lacking in relevance to students in the territory. 

The Government of Nunavut has committed itself to the 
development of a completely ‘made in Nunavut’ curriculum 
by the year 2009. This is a very large undertaking which will 
require a great deal of resources. 

Here too, there is an opportunity for cooperation with ef- 
forts in Nunavik. The Inuit in both jurisdictions use Syllab- 
ics. There are 11,000 Inuit in Nunavik, with close linguistic 
affinity with the 25,000 in Nunavut. The economical pro- 
duction of materials can be considerably assisted by coordi- 
nating the efforts of the two jurisdictions, and the sooner 


and more fully this is undertaken the better off will be the 
Inuit in both places. 


83. The NWT Teacher Education Strategy: Costs of Success — Status of the Goal (Barbara Guy, 1997). 
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c) The Evolution of Inuktitut Language 

Inuktitut is the vessel in which the traditional knowledge of 
the Inuit, and their culture, have been preserved through the 
transition from life on the land to modern community life. 
It has been the language of hunters, storytellers, navigators, 
shamans, parents and leaders. However, in order for the Inuit 
to confirm their place as actors on the national and interna- 
tional stage, the language of the Inuit must now adapt, and 
become also the language of miners and mariners, lawyers, 
engineers, educators, linguists, authors and film-makers. 

The Government of Nunavut established programs to pre- 
serve, update and, to the extent that it is possible, standardize 
Inuktitut throughout the Territory while fully respecting the 
community dialects, and is working to craft a pair of impor- 
tant pieces of legislation: a made-in-Nunavut Official Lan- 
guages Act, and an Inuktitut Protection Act. They have begun 
the living dictionary, or Asuilaak, an on-line dictionary that 
is intended to become one of the most comprehensive sources 
of information on Inuktitut, with over 80,000 words, defini- 
tions and English and French translations. 

The federal and territorial governments have also hosted 
terminology workshops for the development of both Inuktitut 
and Inuinnagtun. The Government of Nunavut’s efforts have 
focused on developing Inuktitut and Inuinnagtun terms for fi- 
nance and statistics and for job titles. The federal government 
has been developing, along with Eva Arreak, former Nunavut 
Languages Commissioner, a ‘mining-specific’ vocabulary to 
standardize Inuktitut words that have no local equivalent. 


d) Testing and Accountability 

It was also suggested that there is a real need for more struc- 
tured approaches to teaching Inuktitut, with resource materi- 
als that formalize the process and make it capable of ongoing 
assessment. There are methods to measure a student’s vocab- 
ulary in English at any level; for instance you can say that a 
child is reading “at a grade 2.4 level”. There is no equivalent 
way of gauging the progress of the Inuktitut stream, and no 
materials that teach the language in a methodical way. As a 
result it is impossible to gauge the Inuktitut-speaking stu- 
dents’ progress prior to graduation from elementary school 
into high school; it is also difficult to identify teachers whose 
students might be having particular difficulty so that prob- 
lems can be addressed. 


4 | Supporting Programs 


a) Pre-School Skills Enhancement 

I have earlier described that supplementary pre-school pro- 
grams will be necessary if Inuktitut is to be preserved and 
enhanced in the territory. I have suggested that the New 
Zealand Maoris’ “language nests” provide an inspiring 
model of what can be achieved at the local, grass-roots level. 


I have also suggested that Head Start programs should be 
employed wherever possible. 

More formal inclusion of Inuktitut in other pre-schools, 
daycares and recreational activities will also be of great as- 
sistance. Programs to train instructors of all these programs 
must be provided in Inuktitut as well. Such programs too will 
have to be developed in each community. A long term strat- 
egy for the development of these programs, the instructors 
to work in them, and the learning materials to support them 
must be developed and costed. But if done in conjunction 
with the program of bilingual education I here propose, the 
parents and community leaders who take on these challenges 
will know that their efforts are not in vain and that they are 
building an important component of the larger system that is 
supported at all levels of the community and of government. 

The key to success, as in so many other areas of endeavour 
in Nunavut, will be flexible, community-based approaches 
based on the models provided. Communities will need to learn 
about the characteristics of bilingual education programs that 
are effective. Communities will need to base decisions about 
their language programs on research into the language status 
in their community. Communities will need to determine the 
linguistic assets they have to incorporate in and assist with 
programs. Communities will need to try out different ideas 
and identify best -practices. Some will work better than oth- 
ers, and success must be built on success. Communities must 
share their stories with one another, so that all can benefit 
from both positive and negative experience. 


b) Trades, Vocational and Cultural Instruction in Schools 

Another very common request was for a commitment to 
trades training. It was said that the governments act as if the 
only valuable graduate is one who's going on to university, 
and that this is one reason so many who cannot compete ac- 
ademically, or whose ties to traditional activities (e.g. hunt- 
ing in summer) make the prospect of many ‘southern style’ 
jobs uninteresting, and drop out of school. It was felt that, 
if an alternative path were available, through shop or cook- 
ing classes, many more students would make it through to 
graduation. Work on high school program options, includ- 
ing trades training must continue and accelerate. Schools 
need to share best practices in these areas and continue to 
develop local initiatives that support hands on, experiential, 
practical project learning of skills and knowledge related to 
community life — to real life. 

Local initiatives by teachers which combine formal school 
work with culturally-significant projects have been successful. 
At Chesterfield Inlet, over three years, a teacher, without the 
usual shop facilities, supervised the construction by students at 
Victor Sammurtok school of 10 traditional kayaks. The proj- 
ect created widespread community interest and involvement, 
and significantly, school attendance during the construction 
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was very high. This year the students are planning a trip in the 
kayaks to a traditional hunting and camping area. 

Another noteworthy success has been in Sanikiluaq, 
where a number of innovations have been implemented. An 
arts and crafts program of jewelry making, basket weaving, 
doll and kayak making, and so on has students involved at all 
stages — from hunting animals to skin preparation through 
manufacturing the products and eventually marketing and 
selling them. A carpentry program allowed students to build 
a house; this year they are building a daycare centre and 
next year a women’s shelter. These programs, coupled with 
other community initiatives, have brought students back to 
school, and brought community members in to the school 
to transmit skills. They have improved the self-esteem of the 
students and the pride of the parents and the community. 

Such ideas depend on the initiative and commitment of 
community leaders and the full participation of the people. 


c) Post-Secondary Initiatives 

I am making a number of suggestions to improve the post- 
secondary success of Inuit students. But here too there is 
room for grass-roots innovation. 

Students returning to their communities from the South 
should be invited to share their experiences. When students 
go away to school they should, in a sense, take the commu- 
nity with them. When they return, they should bring their 
experiences back. Children struggling in school and their 
parents need exposure to these role models, and the commu- 
nities can provide opportunities to bring them together. 

There are many opportunities for Inuit students to gain 
experience with the wider world. I describe the Nunavut Siv- 
inuksavut program in some detail in Part VI.D.(1) below. 
There has also been the Nunavut Youth Abroad Program, 
which provides Inuit students with unrivalled opportunities 
for international travel and work. The students and gradu- 
ates of these programs are a valuable resource to the genera- 
tions of Inuit youth following behind. 


d) Daycare Programs 

Women and girls in Nunavut tend to become mothers much 
earlier, on average, than their Southern counterparts. This 
has important ramifications beyond the immediate strain 
that it can put on families and communities. It makes it dif. 
ficult for students to stay in school or return to school. It 
presents unique challenges for the delivery of education in 
Nunavut at all levels. 

Anyone visiting Inuit communities will also be struck by 
the devotion of the Inuit to families and communities. [nuit 
culture promotes closeness, and the reluctance of Inuit to 
travel to pursue careers or educational opportunities (either 
in the South or in other Nunavut communities) is an ongo- 


ing challenge for the delivery of educational and employ- 


ment programs. Such programs must be sensitive to this 
phenomenon, and appropriate childcare arrangements may 
need to be a feature of any successful program. 


( | For Immediate Action: Specific Near-Term Initiatives 


My main recommendation has to do with bilingual educa- 
tion in the schools. Its purpose is to tackle the drop-out rate, 
for this is the long-term means of achieving the objective of 
Article 23. Yet, there are near-term initiatives that can be tak- 
en to improve Inuit representation under Article 23. There 
are six of these. Two of them, programs for summer students 
and interns, are directly aimed at qualifying for employment 
under Article 23. Two others, Nunavut Sivinuksavut and 
improved access to scholarships, are for high school gradu- 
ates. Improved career and education counseling and adult 
literacy / mature graduation programs focus on improving 
Inuit participation in both education and the workforce. 

For convenience, I have set out brief summaries of these 
initiatives below. Fuller versions of the Government of Nu- 
navut’s specific proposals, (that is to say, each of the follow- 
ing proposals except the first, which is not a Government 
of Nunavut initiative), have been developed by the Govern- 
ment of Nunavut and can form the basis for discussions on 
their implementation. 


D. | The Proposals 


1) Nunavut Sivuniksavut 
Since 1985, Nunavut Sivuniksavut (NS) has offered an 
8-month program of accredited courses in conjunction with 
Algonquin College in Ottawa. The idea is to bring Inuit high 
school graduates to the south, and instruct them on issues 
topical to their identity as Inuit: they learn of Inuit history, 
the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement, the structure of the 
government in Nunavut and the role of Inuit organizations 
such as Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. They participate in Inuit 
cultural activities, and learn to make presentations at local 
schools, colleges and universities in Ottawa and elsewhere 
about Inuit life and culture. They do it, of course, while living 
and studying in a city in the South. The program is therefore 
an academic bridge between the North and the South, and 
more importantly between adolescent life in the communi- 
ties and life in the workforce, both public and private. 

Even though it has had a remarkable continuity of dedicated 
staff, NS has been operating on a shoestring since its inception. 

It has, however, a remarkable record. A recent NS survey 
contacted 180 of NS’s 230 graduates. Only four were un- 
employed. Of the remainder, 40 percent were employed in 
government, 15 percent in Inuit organizations, 19 percent in 


the private sector, and 19 percent were continuing with post 
secondary education. 
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Reading the list of occupations of NS’s graduates, it is ap- 
parent that virtually all have chosen to return to serve their 
communities in Nunavut. One owns an aviation company; 
another is a reporter for CBC Radio in Iqaluit. Three went 
on to the Akitsiraq Law Program. Even among those pursu- 
ing further education, it might be expected that the majority 
will return. One is learning to be a pilot, another studying 
geology at the University of Western Ontario, a third tak- 
ing health sciences at Algonquin in Ottawa. These are only 
examples plucked at random from a long list. They illustrate 
what Inuit high school graduates can achieve. 

It is not easy to predict exactly what programs will work 
in the unique environment of Nunavut. NS is teaching Inuit 
high school graduates about Nunavut and about themselves, 
in Ottawa, far from home. Yet, perhaps counter-intuitively, 
it works and works very well. 

Perhaps the most striking figure is the completion rate: 
over the past 10 years, between 80 and 85 percent of NS stu- 
dents have graduated, a remarkable figure when the nature 
of program and its distance from home — geographically and 
culturally — is considered. 

NS is a nonprofit organization and a registered charity, 
with strong oversight. My sense is that few pennies are wast- 
ed, except those that must go to fundraising: since only NTI 
has committed to long-term funding of NS, the program 
must go cap-in-hand to other organizations and donors to 
ensure ongoing support. This is a strain on the minimal ad- 
ministrative resources available.** 

There are limits to the capacity for expansion of the NS 
program. It currently has 22 students enrolled, from a pool 
of 50-60 applicants, of whom perhaps 30-40 are considered 
to meet the current standards for admission. 

No one wants to see NS become altogether institutional- 
ized; its small size and ability to adapt rapidly to the needs of 
its students has been, all agree, the secret to its success. Never- 
theless it appears that these advantages would not be lost if the 
program were expanded to offer places to all of the 30-40 stu- 
dents who annually would qualify to participate. This would 
permit core classes to be taught to all the students together, but 
might also permit smaller, optional classes on some subjects. 
Public administration, for instance, might be taught as an op- 
tion to better prepare students for public service in Nunavut. 

NS has begun a pilot project for a second year of courses in 
conjunction with Carleton University, the University of Ot- 
tawa, the University of the Arctic,” and Algonquin College. 

The NS Board has designed a projected budget of approx- 
imately $1.3 million per year to cover the expanded program 
they propose. 


The success of the NS program indicates that, if Inuit 
children can win through to graduation, they can do very 
well in any field of work or study. 


2) Summer student program 

Summer student programs introduce students to govern- 
ment work, and provide a financial incentive for students to 
continue their secondary or post-secondary education. 

The GN proposal is to double the size of the present sum- 
mer student program, with an additional cohort of approxi- 
mately 150 Inuit students (historically about one-quarter to 
one-third of summer students have been non-Inuit). The 
plan would ensure that summer students would be present 
in every Nunavut community. It is believed that no addi- 
tional infrastructure would be required to support the larger 
program, and that the cost of the expansion will be approxi- 
mately $950,000 per year. 


3) Internship Program 
Although expensive, internship programs have proven a suc- 
cessful method of moving Inuit into the middle ranks of gov- 
ernment employment. They have the advantage of a level of 
familiarity in Nunavut and many departments have developed 
effective internship models that can be readily expanded. 
The GN proposal is to increase the number of Sivuligtiksat 
positions from 14 to 24, and to introduce a new internship pro- 
gram (80 positions by 2011) for non-management (intermedi- 
ate) level positions throughout the government. This will also 
require 7 administrative positions to coordinate the program. 
The five-year total cost of this program is expected to be 
$40 million. 


4) Community Career Development Officers 
A career development officer would develop personal educa- 
tion/career plans for children, their parents, and adults in 
each community. The purpose of this initiative is to pro- 
vide all Nunavummiut with access to career counselling, as- 
sessment and career development services to allow them to 
determine their level of essential skills, to identify possible 
employment avenues, and to obtain the required training to 
enter the workforce. By focusing services on the needs of the 
learner, it will be easier to target specific programs and ser- 
vices where and when they are most needed, and to link ca- 
reer development with available employment opportunities. 
There are currently 15 funded Career Development 
Officers in Nunavut, with modest operating budgets. The 
intention would be to create a Nunavut-wide service, with 


Career Development Officers in every community in Nu- 


84. Aside from three full-time instructors, NS has only one full-time and one part-time staff member charged with running the program and providing tutoring and other support 


for the student body. 


85. The University of the Arctic is a cooperative network of universities, colleges, and other organizations in a number of Northern Hemisphere countries dedicated to higher educa- 


tion and research in the North. Nunavut Arctic College and several Canadian universities are members. 
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navut, linked to Nunavut Arctic College, post-secondary 
schools and community organizations. 

The program would also see the implementation of Nu- 
navut Community Skills Information System, including Nu- 
navut-wide employment data base, client module, job match- 
ing services, essential skills evaluation. Within the context 
of the Nunavut Adult Learning Strategy, the Government of 
Nunavut, with the support of 28 Nunavut-based employment 
and training organizations, has been designing a series of on- 
line tools which can be used to create a Community Skills 
Inventory System, to provide job matching services, and to 
develop individualized education, training and career plan- 
ning. Funding is required to implement the System, which 
will provide detailed data, information on career planning, 
and will link Nunavummiut with employment and training. 

The Government of Nunavut estimates that the program 
will cost $3.3 million in the first year, and about $2.6 mil- 
lion for each year going forward. 


5) Mature Graduation / Returning Student Programs 

Provide Nunavut-wide access to Mature Graduation Di- 
ploma programs in all communities in Nunavut which link 
Literacy/Adult Basic Education Programs. 

Nunavut is the only jurisdiction in Canada without a 
mechanism by which mature students can obtain their high 
school diploma. This situation was inherited from the NWT 
in 1999. Asa result, literacy and Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs attempt to fill the void, and College and advanced 
training and education programs must deal with participants 
who may not have the levels required to succeed. 

High school education to Grade 12 was only introduced 
to Nunavut communities in 1986. In 1999, 43.3 percent 
of Nunavut’s population had less than Grade 8 education, 
and 75.1 percent had Grade 11 or less. There were signifi- 
cant variations between the educational achievement levels 
of Inuit and non-Inuit, with non-Inuit more likely to have 
completed high school, college or university level programs. 
Thus, the majority of Inuit employees and potential Inuit 
employees in Nunavut, who represent the majority of the 
labour force, have less than Grade 11 education. The con- 
sequences of this can be seen in the composition of the Nu- 
navut workforce. Seventy-six percent of Nunavut’s Inuit 
population have a high school diploma or less. Although 
the minimum requirement for recruitment into positions in 
the Government of Nunavut is technically a Grade 12 cer- 
tificate, approximately 45 percent of Inuit employees do not 
have a high school diploma. 

Developing a high school graduation diploma for mature 
students and introducing a dual credit system would allow 
for the immediate addressing of a serious discontinuity in 
the existing education system. These initiatives would re- 


focus education programs that are currently developed and 


run in isolation from each other, and which are not necessar- 
ily making the best use of existing financial resources, and 
they would allow a segment of the population not now being 
served to become active in their learning. 

The anticipated startup costs for the program as proposed 
would be $1.85 million, with the program costing $5.225 
million each year thereafter. 


6) Scholarships 

Nunavut students who wish to undertake post-secondary 
studies face unique barriers. There are no degree-granting 
post-secondary institutions in Nunavut, nor is there a trade 
school. The nearest such programs are in large, unfamiliar 
cities at least 2,000 kilometers from the students’ home com- 
munities, most of which have no sizeable Inuit community 
for support. Travel is prohibitively expensive. With approxi- 
mately 60 percent of Inuit families receiving income sup- 
port, seeing a family member pursue such an education is for 
most a distant dream. 

The Government of Nunavut has invested its own resourc- 
es to begin addressing this issue. Nunavut Arctic College has 
established partnerships with degree granting universities 
to deliver programs that provides academic excellence in a 
manner that is sensitive to the culture and distinctive learn- 
ing needs of Inuit students. The Nunavut Teacher Education 
Program, the Nunavut Nursing Program and the Akitsiraq 
Law School are examples of successful partnerships. 

Currently students are eligible for financial assistance 
through Nunavut’s Financial Assistance for Nunavut Stu- 
dents (FANS) program; however, this program only ad- 
dresses basic financial needs such as living expenses, travel 
and books and does not reflect the increased cost of Post 
Secondary Education and skills training nor the length of 
time required to complete post-graduate programs. 

Nunavut students are eligible to apply for scholarship pro- 
grams in Nunavut and across Canada. However, most schol- 
arships are for general support and not occupation-specific. 

Government of Nunavut Scholarships would be designed 
to encourage Inuit students to enter post secondary pro- 
grams and skills training. The scholarship program would 
be geared to professional designations in which the Govern- 
ment of Nunavut currently recruits over 90 percent of their 
hires from outside the Territory, such as teachers, accoun- 
tants, specialists in hard sciences, health practitioners, en- 
gineers and architects, journeyman apprentice tradespeople, 
and policy professionals. 

The Government of Nunavut proposes the awarding of 
200 scholarships of $5,000 each for undergraduate studies, 
100 apprenticeship scholarships of $2.500 per year, and 25 
scholarships of $10,000 per year for masters and doctoral 
level study. The total cost per year would be $1.5 million. 
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7) Summary of Costs for Near-Term Initiatives 
The near-term initiatives I describe above can be summa- 
rized as follows: 


= Expansion of Nunavut Sivuniksavut program: $1.3 
million per year; 

= Expansion of summer student program: $950,000 per 
year; 

= Expansion of internship programs: $40 million over 
five years or $8 million per year; 

=» Community career counsellor program: $3.3 million 
in the first year and $2.6 million each year thereafter; 

m Mature graduation/returning student program: $1.85 
million in start-up costs and $5.225 million each year 
thereafter; and 

w Scholarship program: $1.5 million per year. 


This represents a total cost in any given year, once these 
programs are under way, of about $20 million. 

As I have said earlier, the comprehensive bilingual pro- 
gram I am proposing would be introduced in stages; its cost, 
which would be additional to those listed above, would have 
to be the subject of further discussions between Nunavut 


and Canada. 


6.9 | CLIMATE CHANGE, SOVEREIGNTY, 


AND THE FUTURE OF THE INUIT 


A | Nunavut in Canada’s Foreign Policy 


The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement is not only of national 
importance but of international importance: Nunavut is 
central to Canadian foreign policy, and will only become 
more so. NTI has put it this way: 


Implementation of comprehensive land claims agreements 
is commonly “ghettoized” in the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, far from the locus of 
national and international policy debate between central 
agencies. This is not surprising, perhaps, in light of the 
small scale and local nature of many comprehensive land 
claims agreements. This is not, however, the case with the 
1993 Nunavut Land Claims Agreement which inter- 
sects with Canada’s national and international interests 
and obligations, and foreign policy objectives. 


The centrality of the Agreement and of Nunavut to Ca- 
nadian foreign policy in the Arctic is determined by the sheer 


size of Nunavut and the length of its coastline. Nearly forty 
percent of Canada is above the 60th parallel; and the geo- 
graphic centre of Canada is near Baker Lake, in Nunavut, 
considerably north of the tree line. 

The Arctic basin is no longer remote. The Arctic Ocean 
is surrounded by the islands and coastal regions of Russia, 
Alaska, Canada, Greenland and Scandinavia. 

Indeed, there is already an international dimension to 
Canada’s stewardship of the Arctic. 

Areas designated by the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
as “Inuit Owned Lands” include areas with significant and 
proven mineral potential, and zones of high biological pro- 
ductivity. Sometimes referred to as “Arctic oases,” many high 
productivity wetlands within Inuit-owned land are nation- 
ally and continentally important breeding and staging areas 
for migratory birds managed, in part, under the Migratory 
Birds Convention with the United States. Some wetlands in 
Nunavut (Queen Maud Gulf, Polar Bear Pass, Rasmussen 
Lowlands, and Dewey Soper) have been designated under the 
1971 Ramsar Wetlands Convention and others are pending. 

Inuit wildlife harvesting rights to the onshore and off- 
shore include species of international importance and con- 
cern including large cetaceans such as bowhead whales, and 
marine mammals including polar bears. Polar bears are man- 
aged under the five-nation Polar Bear Convention, to which 
Canada is a party. Inuit traditional ecological knowledge, as 
outlined in articles 8j and 1Oc of the Convention on Biologi- 
cal Diversity, which Canada has also ratified, is increasingly 
important in setting harvest quotas by the Nunavut Wildlife 
Management Board. 

Canada appointed its first ambassador for circumpolar 
affairs in 1990. 

In 1996 the Arctic Council was established; its members 
are Canada, the U.S., Denmark, Norway Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland and Russia. 

In 2001 Canada formally acknowledged the need to de- 
velop a “Northern dimension” to Canadian foreign policy. 

But now Arctic warming has greatly added to the impor- 
tance of this Northern dimension. 

With Arctic warming, the landscape and seascape may be 
greatly altered. The Nunavut Settlement Area includes huge 
offshore waters such as the Northwest Passage and the other 
passages through the Arctic Islands. Canada asserts full ju- 
risdiction and control over these waters as internal waters. 
The United States, the United Kingdom and the European 
Union do not accept Canada’s assertion and characterize the 
waterways instead as\international waters. If this contention 
were to prevail, it would limit Canada’s authority to regu- 
late shipping to combat marine pollution in what we claim 
to be Canadian waters. It might also give rise to disputes over 
ownership of oil and gas and mineral resources under the sea. 


Canada may find that it is fully engaged in the Arctic, 
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that it is as important a subject for the Department of For- 
eign Affairs as our Atlantic or Pacific coasts. 

Experts disagree on whether the retreat of the ice in the 
Arctic archipelago represents an impending threat to sover- 
eignty, as other countries and shipping firms challenge Cana- 
da’s claim over Arctic waters, or a law enforcement problem (as 
“rogue” shippers begin to move through the passage without 
adequate regulation).®° Either way, though, all agree that the 
Inuit are key to demonstrating and maintaining Canada’s con- 
trol over the Arctic. Professor Franklyn Griffiths has written: 


We should build a stronger capacity for collective choice 
in the Canadian Arctic... Inuit know the area best. They 
are constant in their attachment to it in ways that south- 
erners cannot equal. In partnership with the Federal gov- 
ernment, they will insist on an exercise of control which ts 
not remote but sensitive to local conditions, not agitated 
about a distant place but grounded in that place.*” 


NTI puts it this way: 


In short, effective implementation of the [Nunavut Land 
Claims Agreement] contributes significantly to the ob- 
jectives of the Government of Canada’s 2001 Northern 
Dimension Foreign Policy. Some foreign governments 
characterize Nunavut as the “test” by which Canada is 
evaluated in terms of its treatment of aboriginal peoples 
and the key measure of its approach to northern develop- 
ment. Certainly Canada has and continues to trumpet 
Nunavut as an international model of accommodation 
between an Indigenous people and a nation state in 
which they reside. 


| 

| B | The Changing Physical Environment 

| and Economic Development 

, en ee : | 
Although experts disagree over the rapidity of climate change 


and the extent to which it can be attributed to human activity,** 
there is no question that global climate change is a reality. 

We are accustomed to news of climate change, of the chal- 
lenge that global warming may represent; nevertheless, for most 
of us in the temperate zones it is a distant rumble. In the Arctic, 


however, climate change is not remote. It is already happening. 
< c 


We are now calling it climate change, but in the Arctic it 
is the warming that is apparent. It can be seen everywhere: 
Permafrost is melting, storm surges across extended open wa- 
ter are eroding the banks of coastal communities, the ice goes 
out earlier and forms again later than it did before, shifting 
patterns of ice and snowfall impede the migration of caribou 
as well as the seasonal movements of polar bears and seals. 

On November 8, 2004 the Arctic Climate Impact As- 
sessment (ACIA) was made public. It was sponsored by eight 
Arctic countries and carried out by a team of 300 scientists. 
The report, 1800 pages long, entitled “Impacts of a Warm- 
ing Arctic”, included findings that: 


w “The Arctic is warming much more rapidly than pre- 
viously known at nearly twice the rate as the rest of the 
elobe, and increasing greenhouse gases from human 
activities are calculated to make it warmer still.” 

w “In Alaska, Western Canada, and Eastern Russia aver- 
age winter temperatures have increased as much as 3 
to 4 C (4 to 7 F) in the past 50 years, and are projected 
to rise 4 to 7 (7 to 13 F) over the next 100 years.” 

m “Arctic summer sea ice is projected to decline by at 
least 50 per cent by the end of this century with some 
models showing near-complete disappearance of sum- 
mer sea ice. This is very likely to have devastating 
consequences for some arctic animal species, such as 
ice-living seals and for local people for whom these 
animals are a primary food source. At the same time, 
reduced sea ice extent is likely to increase marine ac- 
cess to some of the region’s resources.” 

a ©Warming over Greenland is projected to lead to sub- 
stantial melting of the Greenland Ice Sheet, contribut- 
ing to global level rise at increasing rates. Over the long 
term, Greenland contains enough melt water to eventu- 
ally raise sea levels by about 7 meters (about 23 feet).” 


Moreover, global warming may be accelerating. NASA’s 
study of the Arctic ice, released on September 28, 2005 
shows that Arctic ice cover has shrunk by 10 per cent in the 
last four years. The extent of Arctic sea ice in September last 
year was 20 percent below the long-term average for Septem- 
ber, melting an extra 500,000 square miles. 

In the summer of 2005 the Arctic pack ice retreated to 
its smallest size in recorded history, about 5.5 million square 
kilometres (in 1979 it was 7.5 million square kilometres). 
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Griffiths, bid. at p. 14. 


subscribed to a document entitled 
the potential to affect every part of the globe. We know that increased 


greenhouse gases associated with the warming of our Earth’s surface.” 


Phe debate is captured in competing articles by professors Rob Huebert and Franklyn Griffiths: see for instance Rob Heubert 
Sovereignty is on Thinning Ice” (2003) 58 International Journal 295; Franklyn Griffiths, 


There sti sreeme i rl ivity i ignifi ibuti 
ere is substantial agreement that human industrial activity is at least a significant contributing 


“Climate Change, Clean Energy and Sustainable Development,” which states: 


“The Shipping News Part Il: How Canada’s Arctic 


“Pathetic Fallacy: That Canada’s Sovereignty is on Thinning Ice”, (2004) 11 Can. Foreign 


factor. At the Gleneagles summit in Scotland in July, 2005 the G8 leaders 


‘Climate change is a serious and long term challenge that has 


need and use of energy from fossil fuels, and other human activities, contribute in large part to increases in 
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Every year, it is said, the polar ice cap is smaller by an area 
the size of Lake Superior. 

Springtime melting in the Arctic has begun much earlier; 
in 2005 it started 17 days sooner than expected. In Green- 
land, across Davis Strait, the past two years were the warm- 
est ever recorded in some of the coastal communities. 

Ten years ago the people at Cape Dorset could travel in 
September or October over the ice of Telluk Inlet to Baffin 
Island. Last year they couldn't make the journey over the 
ice until mid-December. In Iqaluit, in December, Inuit were 
putting to sea in Frobisher Bay in small pleasurecraft; I was 
told that, even a few years past, they could far more easily 
have walked across the frozen Bay. Birds such as robins are 
appearing for the first time. The anecdotes were universal; 
no one who has more than a few years’ experience in the 
Arctic doubts that change is upon us. 

James Hansen, director of NASA’s Goddard Institute for 
Space Studies, in a presentation to the American Geophysi- 
cal Union, December 6, 2005, said that: 


Earth’s climate has neared, but has not passed a tipping 
point beyond which it will be impossible to avoid climate 
change with far-ranging undesirable consequences. This 
includes not only the loss of the Arctic as we know it, with 
all that implies for wildlife and indigenous peoples, but 


losses on a much vaster scale due to rising seas. 


The increasing warming of the North has obvious ramifica- 
tions for economic development. The warming of the Arctic 
will make Nunavut’s minerals, its oil and gas more accessible. 
The opening of the Northwest Passage and the other passages 
through the Arctic Islands will bring navigation and shipping. 

The Inuit have in the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
safeguarded rights of harvesting, so as to ensure the survival 
of subsistence (hunting, fishing and trapping) activities, the 
principal means by which people of the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
have survived in the past. In our own time they still provides 
a measure of self sufficiency. Arctic warming, however, may 
bring accelerated industrial activity. And it may mean the 
loss of animal species the Inuit have depended on for cen- 
turies. Polar bear, walrus, and other marine mammals and 
birds may over time be at risk of extinction. The hunting and 
food sharing culture of Inuit may be under significant threat. 
I know it is said that with global warming species will flour- 
ish in the new climate and replace the species that are gone. 
But no one can predict such things with any confidence. 

Global warming could bring not only physical change 
but also demographic change to Nunavut - the possibility 
that an altered landscape, greatly increased navigation, min- 
ing on a much larger scale, and access to Arctic oil and gas 
might bring non-Inuit in numbers. | am not suggesting the 
agricultural frontier would migrate northward to the Arctic. 


But the number of permanent residents who are non-Inuit 
could significantly increase. It will be necessary to secure the 
place of the Inuit in the economic life of Nunavut as well as 
in their own public service. 

Arctic warming may transform Nunavut. Resources that 
were locked in the snow and ice inaccessible through the fro- 
zen waterways may now be opened up. 

The coming decades are likely to be a period of uncer- 
tainty and yet at the same time one of opportunity in the 
North; the Inuit must be ready to take their place — not only 
in the public service but also in the private sector as miners, 
drillers, mechanics, mariners, geologists and engineers. 

This makes the case for the type of bilingual education 
program I am recommending, one qualifying the Inuit for 
post-secondary training and for work in the public sector or 
the private sector all the more compelling. 


C | The Inuit and Arctic Sovereignty 


The melting of polar ice has brought the world’s attention to 
the fact that the Northwest Passage and the other passages 
through the Arctic Islands may in the quite foreseeable future 
be navigable for substantial periods of each year. Ownership of 
the resources and authority over the sea routes — in short, sov- 
ereignty over the North — is a topic of increasing discussion. 

Effective occupation is one of the keys to sovereignty un- 
der international law. The immemorial presence of the Inuit 
in Canada’s Arctic, as much as British and Canadian voyages 
through the Arctic Islands, is fundamental to Canada’s claim. 
For centuries, the Inuit were the sole occupants of the Arctic 
Islands and most of Canada’s Arctic coastline. They lived on 
the land and on the ice; they harvested the resources of the 
land and the sea. We used to think of the early explorers of 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic as if they were tracing their way 
across some far-off planet. We thought of them as the first car- 
tographers of the Arctic. In Canada we now know, through 
Aboriginal mapping projects conducted in recent years, that 
before Europeans came the Arctic was already mapped by the 
Inuit—traced all over by their hunting patterns. 

Canada was established in 1867. It did not then include 
the vast territory it encompasses today. It consisted of four 
provinces extending from Nova Scotia to the head of Lake 
Superior. It did not include northern Ontario or northern 
Quebec. Its borders did not reach James Bay or Hudson Bay, 
let alone the Arctic and the Arctic Islands. At Confederation, 
therefore, Canada did not include the traditional territory of 
the Inuit. 

The United Kingdom formally transferred Rupert’s Land 
and the North-Western Territory to Canada in 1870, and 
then the Arctic Islands in 1880. The Inuit still held Aborigi- 
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nal title over much of this area. But more importantly, the 
Inuit used and occupied their traditional territories in ways 
that Canada could not. Canada’s gradual assertion of control 
over the Arctic was achieved not through conquest but rath- 
er through a remarkable partnership. The joint RCMP and 
Inuit dogsled patrols and oceanic voyages (such as the fa- 
mous voyages of the St. Roch® in 1940-42 and 1944) helped 
to secure Canadian sovereignty in the High Arctic. 

A special reservist unit, the Canadian Rangers, was estab- 
lished in 1947 to provide a permanent Canadian military pres- 
ence in even the remotest communities.”® To this day the al- 
most entirely-Inuit Canadian Rangers are the only substantial 
full-time military presence in Nunavut and they continue the 
tradition begun by the RCMP/Inuit patrols, but with snow- 
mobiles in place of dog teams. This year, the Inuit Rangers 
and Canadian Forces will conduct the most ambitious series 
of patrols yet undertaken: five teams supported by aerial re- 
supply that will traverse disputed waters under the codename 
Operation Nunalivut (meaning “the land is ours’). 

Canada’s desire to establish its sovereignty in the High 
Arctic also led, at least in part, to the 1953 decision of the 
federal government to resettle some Inuit families farther 
North.?! Seven families from the Inukjuak (Port Harrison) 
area in northern Quebec and three families from Pond In- 
let in what is now Nunavut were resettled in communities 
at Resolute Bay on Cornwallis Island and at Grise Fiord on 
Ellesmere Island. Over the next three years, the number of 
resettled families rose to seventeen. These Inuit communi- 
ties remain the most northerly Canadian presence apart 
from the military personnel who man a remote listening post 
at CFS Alert on the northern tip of Ellesmere Island, about 
800 km south of the Pole. 

The preamble to the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement te- 
cites the considerations that impelled the Parties to in 1993 
to enter into the Agreement. One of the considerations is 
stated in this way: 


‘AND IN RECOGNITION of the contributions of Inuit to 
Canada’ history, identity and sovereignty in the Arctic.” 


This provision is unique in Canadian relations with Ab- 
original peoples: No other comprehensive land claims agree- 
ment or historic treaty acknowledges the contribution of an 
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Aboriginal people to Canada’s sovereignty in this way. 

In signing the 1993 Nunavut Land Claims Agreement, the 
Inuit formally ceded to Canada their Aboriginal title to Nu- 
navut.”? In Article 2.7.1 the following appears: 


2.7.1 In consideration of the rights and benefits provided 
to Inuit by the Agreement, Inuit hereby: 


(a) cede, release and surrender to Her Majesty The Queen 
in Right of Canada, all their aboriginal claims, rights, 
title and interests, if any, in and to lands and waters any- 
where within Canada and adjacent offshore areas within 
the sovereignty or jurisdiction of Canada; and 


(b) agree, on their behalf, and on behalf of their heirs, de- 
scendants and successors not to assert any cause of action, 
action for a declaration, claim or demand of whatever 
kind or nature which they ever had, now have or may 
hereafter have against Her Majesty The Queen in Right 
of Canada or any province, the government of any terri- 
tory or any person based on any aboriginal claims, rights, 
title or interests in and to lands and waters described in 
Sub-section (a). 


Only with this formal cession was Canada’s claim to 
the Arctic and the Arctic Islands complete, unburdened by 
Aboriginal title. The signing of the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement was thus a vital step in strengthening Canada’s 
claim of sovereignty. For Canada to assert sovereignty over 
the Arctic and the Arctic Islands while the Aboriginal people 
who have always inhabited them had not yet freely ceded 
their title would have been more than an embarrassment; 
it would have impaired Canada’s claim of sovereignty as 
against other nations.” 

Today, because the Inuit still use and occupy the Arctic, 
they continue to contribute to Canada’s “history, identity 
and sovereignty in the Arctic.” 

In years to come Canada, in asserting its claim, will be 
dependent on international law. The Inuit presence in the 
Arctic, their use of the sea and the sea ice, is the surest proof 
of Canada’s claim. As the ice melts and shipping lanes open 
and resources become accessible, their long-standing occupa- 
tion of the land and the waterways (every one of Nunavut’s 
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. At Vancouver's Maritime Museum today you can visit the St. Roch and see the quarters provided for Capt. Henry Larsen and his RCMP crew, and the tent on the foredeck oc- 
5 


cupied by the Panipakoocho family who accompanied Larsen on his 1944 voyage through the Northwest Passage 


90. At present, the First Canadian Rangers Patrol Group (1 CRPG 
to remote areas every year. The Rangers also 
a 
may have been motivated also by what the federal 


92. This same acknowledgement is repeated in the Partnership Accord 
98: 
94. 


The Nunavut Land Claims Agreement was preceded in 1984 by the Inuvialuit Land Claims 


To be sure, once sovereignty is asserted by a nation over lands occupied by an Abori 


) has the majority of its patrols in Nunavut, manned almost entirely by Inuit. 1 CRPG conducts 30 sovereignty patrols 


em perform security and search-and-rescue functions in the North, and assist in survival training for Canadian Forces and allied personnel. 
A similar program begun in the 1930s had been more or less abandoned by the end of World War II. There is still 


debate regarding the true impetus behind the resettlement; it 


government believed were greater opportunities for sustained wildlife harvesting in Resolute and Grise Fjord. 
signed in 2004 with the Inuit Tapiriic Kanatami, which represents Inuit from all regions of Canada. 
Agreement, ceding the Aboriginal title of the Inuvialuit in the Western Arctic to Canada. 


ginal people, the courts of that nation must act accordingly, whether Aboriginal title has been 


surrendered or not. In the international arena, however, in the case of Arctic waters, the issue is not so easily resolved 
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27 communities is on tidewater) will work to Canada’s ad- 
vantage. Canada must see that the opening of the Arctic 
works to the advantage of the Inuit. 


6.10 | EPILOGUE 


In the negotiations leading to the signing of the Nunavut 
Land Claims Agreement in 1993, the Inuit of the Eastern 
Arctic were faced with a choice. They chose to have their 
aspirations expressed, not through the establishment of an 
Aboriginal government dealing directly with Ottawa, but 
rather through a public government: the Government of Nu- 
navut. In fact they insisted on it. Such a government, they 
believed, would be close to the people, yes, but it would also 
be something more: it would permit the Inuit people to ex- 
press themselves through a political entity that emerged or- 
ganically within our the federal system, one of unquestioned 
legitimacy on the national and — as subsequent experience 
has shown — on the international stage. The new Territory is 
unique, a jewel in the crown of Canadian federalism. 

The success of Nunavut will ultimately be measured by 
the extent to which Inuit are able to participate in their own 
government and in the changing economic life of the Arctic. 

The recommendations I am making are based on the ex- 
perience we have had thus far, the goals of the Government 
of Nunavut, and the work of its Department of Education, 
considered in the light of academic knowledge. My job has 
simply been to bring these ideas together in the context of 
the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement and Canada’s own ex- 
perience and within the context of Arctic policy-making. 

Despite our attempts to separate the Inuit from their 
language, history and culture, their determination to retain 
their distinctive identity has sustained them. We see the out- 
ward signs of cultural loss and decay; we often do not com- 
prehend the persistence of Inuit culture and values. I believe 
the Inuit are prepared for the challenge. 

The steps needed to assert Canadian sovereignty in the 
Arctic will have to be measured over decades as the ice re- 
cedes. The establishment of infrastructure and the utilization 
of resources will be a long-term proposition. A unified Arctic 
strategy for sovereignty and industrial development must be 
founded on the long-term interests of the Inuit, which I be- 
lieve can best be served by the program I am recommending. 


John Amagoalik has written, in an essay entitled “We 
Must Have Dreams”: 


We must teach our children their mother tongue. We must 
teach them what they are and where they come from. We 
must teach them the values which have guided our society 
over the thousands of years. We must teach them the phi- 
losophies which go back beyond the memory of man.... 


When I talk about the future and try to describe what I 
would like for my children, some people sometimes say to 
me that I am only dreaming. What is wrong with dream- 
ing sometimes dreams come true, if only one is determined 
enough. What kind of world would we live in if people 
did not have dreams? If people did not strive for what 
they believe in? We must have dreams. We must have ide- 
als. We must fight for the things we believe in. We must 


believe in ourselves. 
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71 | Statement from NTI 


Under the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement (NLCA), Inuit 
exchanged common law Aboriginal land rights for rights and 
benefits defined in the Agreement. These rights and benefits 
included promises respecting Inuit harvesting rights, land 
title, Inuit employment in government, government contract- 
ing, and economic development. At the same time, the NLCA 
immediately reduced the uncertainty placed on Canada’s title 
to one fifth of its land mass. The Agreement established re- 
source Management processes for enabling the participation 
of local people in development where none existed before. 

There is no question that the Crown has benefited im- 
mensely from the ability to legitimize encroachments on 
lands and waters traditionally used by Inuit. The Govern- 
ment of Canada has also benefited from the knowledge and 
commitment of the local people that have been harnessed 
in the effort of managing Nunavut’s natural resources more 
effectively. The Agreement, however, is contingent on the 
fulfillment by the Crown of the objectives and obligations 
of the NLCA. 

The Government of Canada has failed to provide many of 
the key benefits promised to Inuit as their part of the Agree- 
ment. [hese include a commitment to achieve specified Inuit 
employment levels under Article 23, to honour procurement 
policies under Article 24, and to establish a General Moni- 
toring Program under Article 12. The NLCA is supposed to 
provide Inuit with the means of participating in economic 
opportunities: the failure to deliver on these commitments 
undermines the Agreement’s foundational objectives. The 
NLCA is also meant to encourage the self-reliance and cul- 
tural and social well being of Inuit. Instead, as the Auditor 
General of Canada has noted, the Department of Indian AF 
fairs and Northern Development has attempted to manage 
the NLCA “by focussing solely on the letter of the obliga- 
tions, appearing not to take into account the [NLCA] objec- 
tives or the spirit and intent of the agreement.”” 

This has contributed to a deepening sense of frustration be- 
tween Inuit and the Government of Canada - a sense that the 
NLCA has become a contract that only one party is honouring. 

During the period 2001-2004, fruitless negotiations took 
place between NTI, the Government of Canada and the 
Government of Nunavut to update the 10-year (1993-2003) 


funding commitments of the NLCA Implementation Con- 


tract. Progress was sought in areas that NTI believes are fun- 
damental implementation failures. Although these negotia- 
tions were not successful, they did lead to the recruitment 
of former B.C. Justice Tom Berger as a Conciliator in early 
2005. After more than a year of intensive effort, Mr. Berger 
filed his final report on March 1, 2006. 

NTI promptly accepted the recommendations set out in 
Mr. Berger’s report. The Government of Canada has not 
done so; nor has it agreed to use binding arbitration to settle 
unresolved disputes. At March 31, 2006, NTI was consider- 
ing legal action to compel the Government of Canada to 
honour the implementation promises made by the Crown 


in the NECA. 


8.0 | GOVERNMENT OF NUNAVUT (GN) 


8.1 | Department of Executive and 


| Intergovernmental Affairs 
L 


The Department of Executive and Intergovernmental Affairs 


(EIA) provides support for all Government of Nunavut (GN) 
departments implementing elements of the Nunavut Land 
Claims Agreement (NLCA). EIA also has obligations relating 
to the Nunavut Implementation Panel (NIP). These include: 


NIP meetings; 
_2 
Annual reports; 


Five Year Review of NLCA Implementation; 


Funding items and decisions for Institutions of Public 

Government (IPGs); 

w Trans-boundary issues; 

m Advising Canada on claims tabled by other jurisdic- 
tions adjacent to Nunavut; 

m Coordination of all GN implementation responsibili- 
ties, and related activities; 

w Nunavut General Monitoring Program; 

u Leading the development of proposals for GN endeay- 
ours related to the NLCA; 

a IPG proposals; 

a Update of Implementation Contract; 

a Negotiation and submissions of proposals in partner- 

ship with IPGs and other departments. 


During the reporting period EIA continued to implement 
elements of the NLCA with support to other departments. 
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EIA participated in negotiations to renew the Implementa- 
tion Contract for the next period of 2003-2013. The Implemen- 
tation Contract was established in part to ensure funding for 
the implementation of all obligations in the NLCA. The initial 
funding period was from 1993-2003. The second funding pe- 
riod is for 2003-2013. To date, the parties have not reached an 
agreement on the funding levels for the 2003-2013 period. 

Negotiations were left unresolved as of June 2004. In 
May 2005, all parties agreed to appoint a conciliator to assist 
with the stalled negotiations. In June 2005, Thomas Berger 
was appointed. 

On August 31 2005, the conciliator released an interim 
report to the parties, providing recommendations relating to 
IPGs and funding levels. 

In 2004/05 the NLCA required that the GN participate 
in the independent Five-Year Review of Implementation 
for the period 1998-2004. The GN assisted in this process 
throughout 2005 and 2006 through interviews with an in- 
dependent consultant. The report is scheduled to be released 
by the end of 2006. 

There has been a great deal of work with NTI on issues 
relating to the NLCA in the past few years. 

The review of the previous Clyde River Protocol with 
NTI produced a renewal of priorities agreement called Iqqa- 
naijaqatigiit. It provides a framework for both organizations 
to work effectively together by identifying areas of mutual 
interest and associated priorities, work plans and timelines. 

Nunavummi Nangminiqaqtunik Ikajuuti (NNJ) activi- 
ties under Article 24 have been assigned to the Department 
of Economic Development and Transportation (ED&T). 
This Department is also included in the GN team partici- 
pating in the Article 23 Working Group with NTI. 

The ongoing process of producing federal enabling leg- 
islation for the Nunavut Planning Commission (NPC) and 
the Nunavut Impact Review Board (NIRB) in cooperation 
with INAC and NTI has been productive; a draft version of 
the bill is expected by fall 2007. 

The Nunavut Senior Officials Working Group (NSOWG) 
also dealt with a number of claims-related issues, and proved 
to be a constructive forum for the examination of broad pol- 
icy issues related to the implementation of the land claim. 


8.2 | Department of Community Government 


and Services 


The Department of Community and Government Services 
(CGS) has responsibilities relating to Article 11 (Land Use 
Planning), Article 14 (Municipal Lands), Article 23 (Inuit 
Employment and Training) and Article 24 (Government 
Contracts) of the NLCA. Implementation of these obliga- 
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tions continues, despite the lack of NLCA-specific funding 
allocations during one fiscal year in the reporting period. 

The number of titled lands within municipalities contin- 
ues to grow as an increasing number of lots are surveyed each 
year. CGS views the transfer of lands as an ongoing function 
of the Department. As new lots are surveyed, the Depart- 
ment assists the municipalities in the preparation of Land 
Acquisition Bylaws and other appropriate documents. CGS 
also worked with the Land Titles Office (LTO) in transfer- 
ring title of municipal land within the built-up area to the 
municipalities. These initiatives have helped to expedite the 
land transfer process. 

Through the Strategic Investment Northern Develop- 
ment program provided by Canada (INAC), CGS will be 
creating an inventory of lots over the next two years to ensure 
that all future development will be on municipal land. CGS 
is also working with LTO to waive the fees currently associ- 
ated with transferring fee simple title to the municipalities. 
The incremental costs imposed on the Department of meet- 
ing the requirements of Article 14 were not anticipated in the 
funding provided for the initial planning period under the 
Implementation Contract. This resulted in survey plans be- 
ing held up, as CGS did not have adequate funding to cover 
registration fees at the Land Titles Office. CGS and LTO are 
optimistic that the fees will be waived in the near future. 

In 2004/05 CGS began working with the Department 
of Justice on a mechanism for transferring large tracts of 
land outside built-up areas that have not been surveyed. The 
Department also partnered with Natural Resources Canada 
(NRCAN) to review alternative mechanisms to facilitate the 
transfer of lands. 

CGS continues to administer and control the 100-foot 
reserve on behalf of the Commissioner, and untitled lands 
within municipal boundaries for the benefit of the munici- 
palities in accordance with Parts 4 and 5 of Article 14. 

CGS assists all municipalities in developing and creating 
community plans embracing the principles outlined in Parts 
2 and 3 of Article 11. At this time, 24 Nunavut communities 
have developed a Community Plan or Land Use Plan. Six 
other regions are in the process of developing plans. Each 
region has the ability to hire a consultant and to produce the 
plans in-house. 

CGS is also currently participating in the IPG talks to 
ensure that Part 7 of Article 11 of the NLCA is employed, 
and that there is cooperation between the NPC and munici- 
pal planning authorities. 

In order to increase communities’ capacity to administer 
their own lands and in support of Article 23 (Inuit Employment 
and Training), the Department created the Municipal Train- 
ing Organization (MTO) in partnership with the Nunavut As- 
sociation of Municipality Administrators. The MTO is a non- 
profit organization that provides a wide range of planning and 
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lands courses. CGS provides daily assistance and training to all 


community planning and lands administrators. 


8.3. | Department of Justice 


8.3.1 | Legal Counsel Services 

Nunavut Justice provides legal services to all GN depart- 
ments undertaking operations and processes mandated by 
the NLCA. 

It continues to provide assistance with NLCA-mandated 
legal procedures such as expropriation, board and tribu- 
nal hearings, and arbitration and litigation relating to the 
NLCA. Implementation-related negotiation support was 
provided, for example, in negotiations to implement Inuit 
Impact and Benefits Agreements (I[BAs). 

Legal advice was also provided to the GN related to the 
development of important Federal legislation to implement 
the NLCA, such as legislation to implement Articles 11 (Land 
Use Planning) and 12 (Development Impact). Legal Services 
assistance has also been provided for NLCA-mandated land 
transfers, including the correction of past transfers. 


8.3.2 | Legislative Drafting 

The Legislation Division provides support to government 
departments and agencies in drafting changes to Nunavut 
legislation for greater consistency with the NLCA, and in 
providing translations of legislation into Inuktitut. 

This Division is responsible for the preparation of all bills 
in English, French and Inuktitut; for preparing summaries of 
each Act and translating it into Inuktitut; for assisting govern- 
ment departments and agencies in developing policy consis- 
tent with the NLCA that ultimately is reflected in legislation; 
and for publishing and making public the legislation enacted. 

During the reporting period, the Division continued the 
work of redrafting pieces of legislation to ensure that they 
properly reflect the NLCA. Much attention was given to the 
continuing preparation of the Education Act, redrafting the 
text to properly reflect consultation and discussions. 


8.3.3 | Legal Registries Services 
The Land Titles Office (LTO) administers the Land Titles 
Act (Nunavut) and provides guaranteed titles under a mod- 
ern legal regime. The Office is responsible for registering mu- 
nicipal and Inuit-Owned Lands under Articles 14 (Municipal 
Lands) and 19 (Title to Inui~Owned Lands) of the NLCA. 
LTO staff also consult with and assist Municipal Lands Off- 
cers (MLOs) and other public agencies with land title require- 
ments to support effective administration of municipal lands. 
Under Article 14.3, the LTO issues fee simple titles for 
all municipal land parcels, records encumbrances, and issues 
separate leasehold titles when needed. This may be preceded 


by registering survey plans to reflect new land development 
and remediating existing surveys when lot lines must be var- 
ied for existing structures or roadways. When surveys are 
completed for remote municipal infrastructure sites, the 
LTO registers them and issues titles. The NLCA requires 
issuance of two separate titles for each parcel for both the fee 
simple and leasehold estates, due to limits on alienation con- 
templated in Article 14.8. Under Article 19.8.12, the LTO 
reviews survey plans for Inuit-Owned Lands relative to ex- 
isting descriptive map plans, registers them, and issues titles 
for the resulting fee simple and mines and minerals estates. 

With regard to the administration of land titles within 
the claim, a considerable amount of highly skilled qualita- 
tive analysis is required on an ongoing basis. One notable 
aspect of the Torrens system being used to assess the land 
titles is that all parcels of land must be based on existing 
survey tracts. This means that the system must be based on 
the best science available. Because of the size of the tracts 
involved in the various present and prospective land claims, 
conventional survey-based criteria are not feasible. Nunavut 
has assisted, and will continue to assist, in what is essentially 
a fundamental reinvention of the Torrens system. The ap- 
proach has been, and will continue to be invented and re- 
fined in response to stakeholder needs, advances in technol- 
ogy, and increased resources. 

The complexity of administering land titles in Nunavut 
means that there are extraordinary staffing needs compared 
to the operational demands of a more mature jurisdiction. 
An analysis of need shows that the Land Titles Office re- 
quires two additional professionals to carry out this task — a 
Senior Counsel with extensive Torrens land administration 
experience, and a Canada Land Surveyor. 

The Court Services Division has continued to hire more 
Inuit employees, provide on-the-job training, and encourage 
Inuit staff to consider moving into a variety of more senior 
court positions. 

The Department also provided support in the negotia- 


tions of Implementation Funding for the next 10-year period 
(2003 — 2013). 


8.4 | Department of Environment 


The Department of the Environment (DOE) is responsible 
for the implementation of some of the most significant obliga- 
tions established by the NLCA. These obligations transect al- 
most all sections of the claim. Articles 5 (Wildlife), 6 (Wild- 
life Compensation), and 7 (Outpost Camps) define DOE 
responsibility for ensuring the effective and timely implemen- 
tation of all co-management responsibilities as they relate to 


Nunavut’s HTOs, RWOs and Wildlife Management Boards. 


The Department holds ultimate responsibility for wildlife 
conservation and management, Inuit harvesting rights, out- 
post camps, and compensation for wildlife. 

Articles 8 (Parks) and 9 (Conservation Areas) establish 
DOE responsibility for the implementation of an IIBA for 
all territorial parks, and for negotiating and implementing 
IIBAs for conservation areas either under shared jurisdiction 
or solely under the jurisdiction of the territorial government. 
Co-management is a cornerstone of both the NLCA and 
IBA as it relates to territorial parks and conservation areas. 

Under Articles 10 (Land and Resource Management In- 
stitutions), 11 (Land Use Planning), 12 (Development Im- 
pact), and 13 (Water Management), DOE is mandated to 
work with IPGs to ensure that Nunavut’s natural resources 
are protected and enhanced through effective co-manage- 
ment of land use planning, development impact reviews, 
water management, and other forms of support to land and 
resource management institutions. DOE also has ancillary 
or secondary responsibilities for obligations under Articles 
15, 16, 20, 21, 40, and 42, which are part of the day-to-day 
operational mandate of the Department. 


8.4.1 | Inuit Impact and Benefit Agreements (IIBAs) 

IIBAs help to ensure that Inuit receive economic benefit 
from the establishment and operation of territorial parks and 
conservation areas through the protection of first rights of 
refusal, and access to other economic opportunities related 
to the operation of the parks and conservation areas. The 
umbrella IIBA for Territorial Parks in Nunavut includes 15 
initialled Articles that will ensure effective and meaningful 
Inuit participation in park management and planning. The 
Nunavut Joint Park Management Committee (NJPMC) 
outlined in Article 13 of the IIBA plays a strong role in the 
co-management of territorial parks, and in defining the di- 
rection and development of a new Nunavut park program 
and system plan. 

During the reporting period, NTI and Canada request- 
ed that the GN be made a Party to the Umbrella HBA for 
Heritage Rivers under section 8.4.3 of the NLCA. The GN 
agreed to be a Party to the IIBA on the condition that Cana- 
da would fund any additional obligations, and that the GN’s 
role would not impact on its existing operational budgets or 
on any existing claims funding already flowing to the GN 
through the implementation contract. 

Formal negotiations began in November 2004 with the ex- 
change of a framework and outline for the IIBA. The negotia- 
tion sessions held in April 2005 were the first to include the GN 
as part of the Canada caucus. Negotiations remain ongoing. 


8.4.2 | Territorial Parks IIBA 
Since the formal approval of the Territorial Parks IBA on 
May 13, 2002 the then Department of Sustainable Devel- 
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opment (now Department of Environment, DOE), NTI, 
and the three Regional Inuit Associations (RIAs) have been 
working to implement the agreement. 

Despite the fact that implementation efforts have been 
hampered by a lack of funding, the parties to the IIBA have 
been able to accomplish the following: 


Article 5 — Inuit Contracting and Business Opportunities 

m Developed a Park-Specific Contracting Procedures 
Policy that has been approved by GN Cabinet and is 
now included in the GN’s NNI policy; 

a Established a Parks Contract Working Group (PCWG) 
which has been meeting regularly to monitor the con- 
tracting process for territorial parks for each fiscal year; 

m Set up parks contracts in accordance with Article 5 of 


the IIBA. 


Article 6 — Education and Employment Benefits 

a GN invites the participation of NTT in screening and in- 
terviewing new hires of GN Park full time employees; 

aw GN Parks summer and casual employment policies 
give preferential treatment to beneficiaries. 


Article 7 — Park Information, Materials and Facilities 
m Interpretative and signage programs are consistent 
with language requirements in the IIBA. 


Article 15 — Implementation and Review 

= Completed and submitted a Draft Implementation 
Plan to the parties; 

w Completed and submitted a Draft Work Plan to the 
parties; 

a Prepared and submitted numerous proposals for fund- 
ing from other sources to implement IIBA obligations. 


A Draft Park Specific Appendices (PSAs) Discussion Pa- 
per, and related Draft PSA was also completed and submit- 
ted to the Parties. 

Co-management is a cornerstone of both the NLCA and 
IIBA as it relates to territorial parks. The Territorial Parks 
IIBA provides for territory-wide and local involvement in the 
development and management of territorial parks. Under the 
terms of the IIBA, the GN, along with NTI, Qikigtani Inuit 
Association (QIA), Kitikmeot Inuit Association (KitlA), and 
the Kivalliq Inuit Association (KivIA), appoints representa- 
tives to these co-management committees. Appointments 
for the territory-wide committee have now been completed 
by the parties; however, these appointments presume federal 
support by way of implementation contract funding. 

Implementation of the IIBA and co-management of terri- 
torial parks are now at a critical juncture. If adequate funding 
is not received through Implementation Contracts, it will not 
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be possible for DOE to implement components of the IIBA. 

The federal government has an underlying and ongoing 
responsibility to provide adequate incremental funding to 
the GN to meet its obligations under the NLCA. To date, 
the federal government response in negotiations for the sec- 
ond contract has been less than adequate. The last response 
from INAC to the GN funding proposal for the new plan- 


ning period stated that: 


“The GN and NTI have indicated that IIBA implemen- 
tation funding must be based on identified amounts and 
appropriate to the developmental nature of Territorial 
ark System. Taking this into consideration and in fur- 
ther review of the information provided previously, Can- 
ada is prepared to provide a contribution of $230,000 
annually to the GN to help provide opportunities for 
Inuit to see real benefits from Nunavut’s park system now 


and over the coming years’. 


The funding amount identified by INAC is insufficient 
and falls far short of those identified in the GN proposal; 
this will leave the parties to the IIBA unable to successfully 
implement it. 

The NLCA requires the federal government to make 
certain that adequate funding is available to enable all gov- 
ernment obligations under the NLCA to be properly carried 
out. Providing funds to “help” or “contribute to” implemen- 


tation of the IIBA falls far short of this requirement. 


8.4.3 | Thelon Wildlife Sanctuary 

lhe Department completed the coordination of the Th- 
elon Wildlife Sanctuary Management Plan with KivIA, the 
NWMB, INAC, NTI, and the affected communities of 
Baker Lake and Lutsel ke. In June 2003 the GN presented 
the Management Plan to NWMB, which conditionally ap- 
proved it in July 2004. The Minister of DOE accepted the 
NWMB's approval in August 2004, and the Minister of 
[NAC provided the final plan approval in August 2005. 

In keeping with Article 9 of the NLCA, the KivIA is now 
seeking an IIBA for the Sanctuary. 

Since the Thelon Wildlife Sanctuary is a Federal Con- 
servation Area, it is Canada’s responsibility to provide all 
resources and legislative changes (if any) to implement the 
Management Plan, including the negotiation and imple- 
mentation of an IIBA. 


8.4.4 | Park Information 

The Department continues to ensure that all publications, 
signs, kiosks and interpretation material related to parks are 
produced in Inuktitut and one or more of Canada’s official 
languages. DOE worked closely with Parks Canada, the 


Canadian Wildlife Service, and other federal and territorial 


partners to promote and communicate the roles for Parks 
and Conservation Areas in Nunavut. 


8.4.5 | Wildlife Legislation and Regulations 

From 2002 to 2003 the GN and NTI participated in a work- 
ing group that successfully completed the draft Wildlife Act, 
which was subsequently passed by the Legislative Assembly 
in July 2005. The working group then produced the draft 
regulations and orders necessary to implement the Wildlife 
Act. These draft regulations and orders have been completed 
and submitted to the NWMB for review and approval of 
those elements within their jurisdiction. The NWMB will 
review this material at a series of public hearings in Septem- 
ber, October, and December 2006. The GN and NTI have 
been participating in the NWMB hearings to provide input 
and expert advice into the decision making process of the 
NWMB. The NWMB is expected to complete its decisions 
on the regulations and orders in early 2007, and forward 
these decisions to the Minister for implementation. NTI has 
been asked to provide its final comments on the entire pack- 
age of regulations and orders so that full implementation can 
proceed on receipt of the decisions of the NWMB. 


8.4.6 | Co-management of Wildlife 

During 2004/05 all Divisions prepared material to reflect the 
impact of the implementation of the NLCA on the Depart- 
ment over the next 10-year funding period (2003-2013). Fol- 
lowing consultation with the GN negotiating team, this mate- 
rial was incorporated in the overall Government of Nunavut 
position document, which was presented in February 2005. 

The Department continued to work closely with the 
NWMB, RWOs, HTOs and NTI on wildlife research and 
management activities. Departmental staff regularly at- 
tended NWMB meetings and provided written reports and 
recommendations on specific topics. Staff also regularly at- 
tended RWO and HTO meetings to exchange information 
and collaborate on research and management projects. 

The Department continues to work towards establishing 
inter-jurisdictional agreements to cover the shared manage- 
ment of trans-boundary wildlife populations. In accordance 
with the NLCA, the Department works to ensure that 
NWMB, NTI and the RWOs are involved in developing 


these agreements. 


8.4.7 | Land Use Planning 

In 2004/05 the Department of Environment coordinated 
the review of the Draft Kitikmeot Land Use Plan prepared 
by the NPC on behalf of GN departments and agencies. The 
Plan required revisions to better reflect the roles of the GN 
in wildlife management, environmental protection, cultural 
and natural heritage resources, parks and tourism, research, 
and other legislative mandates. 


DOE worked with EIA and other GN departments to de- 
velop broad land use policies and objectives required under 
Article 11.4.1 (a) of the NLCA. When completed, these poli- 
cies will be discussed with NPC and the federal government, 
pending formal approval. 

DOE continued dialogue with the NPC regarding the 
products coming from the current Land Use Planning mod- 
el and the appropriateness of the Land Use Planning model 
in relation to the NLCA. 

DOE also continued to provide input into the review and 
update of principles, policies, priorities and objectives for the 
established planning regions, and to select and nominate 


GN representatives to the IPGs. 


8.4.8 | NLCA Funding 

As part of the NLCA contract negotiating process, the De- 
partment of Environment provided the GN Negotiating 
Team with a detailed funding proposal for carrying out its 
responsibilities under the NLCA for the new contract pe- 
riod (2003-2013). This included funding for wildlife and 
environmental protection, and for the new Territorial Parks 
IIBA. Following consultation with the GN negotiating team, 
this material was incorporated into the overall GN position 
document, which was presented in February 2005. 

The proposal was based on a reasoned assessment of incre- 
mental costs, and included a number of areas not provided for 
under the previous Implementation Contract. As a result, these 
areas have become incremental responsibilities to the DOE and 
the GN as a whole. The proposal estimated incremental costs 
for DOE to be approximately $7.2 million per year. 

DOE continues to assist EIA in negotiations for the sec- 
ond contract period. The federal government response to 
these proposals has been less than adequate, and DOE has 
serious implementation issues that remain outstanding and 
unresolved. Examples include: 


# Delivery of additional responsibilities contained in the 
new Nunavut Wildlife Act that are tied to Article 5 of 
the NLCA; 

=» The Umbrella Territorial Parks IIBA signed by the 
Premier and presidents of NTI and the RIAs on 
May 13, 2002. 


Receiving adequate funding in future Implementation 
Contracts and other agreements will help to ensure that 
DOE and the GN as a whole can meet its responsibilities 
under the NLCA, and that Inuit of Nunavut will receive the 
full level of benefits arising from the NLCA. 
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9.0 | GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Sh | Implementation from a Federal Perspective | 


9.1.1 | Coordination of Federal Implementation Activities 
The Implementation Branch (IB) of Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada (INAC) is responsible for monitoring federal 
government activities in order to ensure the Government of 
Canada is meeting its obligations and responsibilities under 
the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement (NLCA). IB consults 
regularly on implementation matters with government of- 
ficials in INAC and other departments, and exchanges in- 
formation with implementation managers for Government 
of Nunavut (GN) and Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. (NTI) on 
policy, legal and administrative matters pertaining to imple- 
mentation. 

Many issues have been raised in this Annual Report by all 
of the parties who are involved in the NLCA. It is to be ex- 
pected that divergent perspectives will emerge in the course 
of implementing an agreement as complex as the NLCA. 
While INAC may not share the same view as NTI and GN 
on some of the issues explored in this report, we respect the 
fact that all parties have their own approach on how to best 
implement the NLCA and to address the challenges faced in 


implementing the agreement. 


91i2 | Implementation Funding under the 

Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
IB is responsible for managing funding arrangements with 
the Implementing bodies established by the NLCA, as well 
as for capital transfer payments to the Nunavut Trust. 


9.1.3 | Status of Contract Negotiations 
as of March 31, 2006 

The Implementation Contract is of indefinite duration and 
provides that parties would enter into negotiation to deter- 
mine the amounts of funding to be provided under the Con- 
tract for the next implementation planning period. 

Negotiations relating to updating and renewing the Nu- 
navut Implementation Contract began in 2001 and reached 
an impasse in 2004. The outstanding issues contributing 
to the impasse were funding for the Institutions of Public 
Government (IPGs) and a renewed process for dealing with 
the objectives of Article 23 (Inuit Employment within Gov- 
ernment). The Nunavut Conciliation Process began in June 
2005, when the parties engaged Mr. Thomas Berger to pre- 
pare an objective assessment of the issues contributing to the 


impasse and develop mutually acceptable solutions. 
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Based on the Interim Report, the parties agreed to pro- 
pose increased funding levels for the IPGs, subject to the 


parties’ internal approval processes. 
9.1.4 | Challenges Identified from 2004-2006 


9.1.4.1 Federal Involvement at the Nunavut 

Implementation Panel 
The NIP is responsible for overseeing the implementation 
of the NLCA. The Director General of the Implementation 
Branch is Canada’s representative to the NIP. 

Canada is committed to utilizing the NIP as a forum for 
resolving issues and disputes, and for continuing to foster pos- 
itive relationships amongst the parties. It has therefore been a 
matter of concern to Canada that NTI has been unwilling to 
meet regularly at the panel level to jointly discuss and attempt 
to resolve important implementation issues during the period 
covered by this report. Canada has tabled many suggestions 
to promote better management, decision-making and prob- 
lem solving by the Panel. INAC’s goal is to help panel mem- 
bers work together to create a cooperative, collaborative and 
effective instrument for implementation. Canada also wishes 
to use the Panel to provide support to the IPGs as required. 


9.1.4.2 Article 24 (Government Contracts) 

Article 24 states that government shall provide reasonable 
support and assistance to Inuit firms in order to enable them 
to compete for government contracts. INAC fulfills its obli- 
gation under Article 24 through the issuance of Contracting 
Notices by the Treasury Board. 

NTI has requested that various issues relating to the 
implementation of Article 24 be referred to Arbitration. 
Canada has responded noting that we share NTT’s interest 
in resolving the outstanding issues related to the implemen- 
tation of Article 24 and are prepared to begin to explore 
options for dispute resolution. Canada has also sent NTI a 
copy of the Terms of Reference and work plan for the Article 
24 Working Group. This was done prior to the time covered 
in this Annual Report. The Working Group would explore 
the basics of contracting and procurement, review existing 
economic development activities in Nunavut, and map out 
key business activities and procurement opportunities. Can- 
ada and NTI still have not reached agreement on this issue. 
Canada is interested in exploring non-binding mediation as 
a form of dispute resolution. 

INAC, the Treasury Board Secretariat (TBS), and Pub- 
lic Works and Government Services (PWGSC) have begun 
preliminary investigations into current and future reporting 
policies and mechanisms on Government of Canada activi- 
ties in regions covered by comprehensive land claim agree- 
ments, and are exploring potential options for the improve- 
ment of both the quality and quantity of data collected. 


9.1.4.3 Article 23 

Mr. Thomas Berger made various recommendations in his 
Final Report with the goal of assisting the parties in working 
together in continuing to achieve the objectives of Article 23. 
The main recommendations of the Final Report garnered 
significant national and local media coverage and include: 


1. A bilingual Inuktitut-English education program to 
increase graduation rates and provide a qualified pool 
of high school graduates; and 

2. Near-term initiatives to increase the number of quali- 
fied Inuit in the public service in Nunavut. 


Near-term recommendations include increased federal 
commitments in areas of territorial programming, primar- 
ily in the area of pre-employment training (e.g. internship), 
summer student placement, and other career development 
programs. The near-term initiatives contribute to increased 
levels of Inuit employment in the immediate future to ac- 
company the long-term bilingual education strategy. 

While Mr. Berger has made several far-reaching recom- 
mendations relating to bilingual education, this falls within 
territorial jurisdiction. However, because of the importance 
of improved education outcomes to the future of Nunavut, 
INAC is prepared to work with both the GN and NTI to 
discuss how Mr. Berger’s proposals might be best addressed. 

Article 23.7.1 of the NLCA directs the NIP to arrange for 
an independent review at five-year intervals to determine if 
the obligations under this Article are being fulfilled. Terms 
of Reference for conducting the Article 23 review have been 
developed by all of the parties; they do not, however, take 
into account the findings of the second Five Year Review or 
Mr. Thomas Berger’s Final Report. Canada has not seen any 
willingness by the NIP to develop a plan to address issues 
identified by the review, including how the Panel itself func- 
tions. Canada is not prepared to commit any resources to a 
review of Article 23 without strong evidence that the reviews 
that already exist will be acted on jointly by the parties. 


9.1.5 | Highlights from 2004-2006 


9.1.5.1 Article 19 (Title to Inuit-Owned Lands) 

Section 19.2.5 of the NLCA states that if a lake is cut by the 
boundary of an Inuit-Owned Land (IOL), the entire lake is 
outside the IOL. However, straight line boundaries of IOLs cut 
a large number of small lakes not depicted on original maps, or 
cut lakes that seemed to be inside IOL on the original maps. 
The problem is that the presence of many small lakes means 
that the total amount of land that becomes IOL may not be the 
full quantum; furthermore, excluding those from IOL may re- 
duce the opportunity of NTI to benefit from the discovery of 
diamonds. INAC, in consultation with the Nunavut Regional 


Office, Natural Resources Canada (NRCan), Kitikmeot Inuit 
Association (KitIA) and NTI have agreed to an amendment 
that essentially allows for straight line boundaries to extend 
across small water bodies, and the bed of these bodies will be 
partly Inuit-owned land and partly Crown land. 


9.1.5.2 Labour Force Survey 

The LFS is a national household survey that has been con- 
ducted in Nunavut since 2000, which provides reliable data 
on the labour market conditions in Nunavut. After exten- 
sive analysis the Nunavut Bureau of Statistics and Statistics 
Canada decided that data from January 2004 onward would 
be released. These figures provide valuable insights for gov- 
ernment, Inuit organizations, and the public on territorial la- 
bour market trends. Funding for assessing the analysis of the 
data was provided through a multi-year agreement between 
Service Canada and the Government of Nunavut Bureau of 
Statistics in relation to Article 23 of the NLCA. 


9.1.5.3 Other Key Federal Successes 

m INAC’s Nunavut Regional Office (NRO) Inuit Em- 
ployment Plan has laid a strong foundation for the 
NRO to increase its Inuit representation; 

m Environment Canada (EC) has participated in the 
recent completion of three major Article 12 (Devel- 
opment Impact) environmental impact reviews (the 
Doris North Gold Projects, Meadowbank Gold Proj- 
ect and Jericho Diamond Mine), as well as the Article 
13 (Water Management) water licensing of the Jericho 
Diamond Mine and the closure and reclamation ac- 
tivities at the Nanisivik Mine; 

a EC implemented the Federal Contamination Sites Ac- 
tion Plan in Nunavut, which has funded remediation 
activities at 25 sites and assessment activities at 41 sites 
across Nunavut, assisting custodians in fulfilling Ar- 
ticle 11.9.1 obligations; 

m Parks Canada (PC) has made progress in developing 
an ecosystem monitoring program for the national 
parks in Nunavut. New funding is available from 
Parks Canada to support this initiative, which must 
be complete by 2008; 

= PC has produced extensive promotional materials in- 
cluding exhibits, maps, brochures, DVDs and videos, 
a website and educational materials. PC also produced 
Nunavut Tourism Strategies for the communities as- 
sociated with national parks; 

u Department of Fisheries and Oceans (DFO) Eastern 
Arctic Area staff have been participating in an Inter- 
national Polar Year (IPY) Regional Task Group for the 
Central and Arctic Region, as well as exchanging in- 
formation with various organizations, co-management 
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= DFO has been working to fulfil its habitat protection 


mandate. It issued a Fisheries Act Authorization for 
the Jericho Diamond Project in March 2005. It was 
anticipated that the site would be ready for full pro- 
duction in the summer of 2006. Miramar Hope Bay 
Limited completed the environmental assessment for 
their Doris North Gold project in the Kitikmeot Re- 
gion and is now advancing into regulatory approvals; 
A successful bowhead whale hunt took place near the 
community of Repulse Bay in August 2005. Monitoring 
by DFO officials took place and samples were taken; 
Public Works and Government Service Canada’s 
(PWGSC’'s)’s Northern Contamination Sites Group 
signed a Memorandum of Understanding with INAC 
to provide services for a restoration and clean-up pro- 
gram, which includes former Distant Early Warning 
(DEW) Line sites across the arctic, as well as aban- 
doned gold, copper and silver mines; 

The Department of Canadian Heritage (PCH) has 
made progress in advancing Inuit inclusion in signifi- 
cant national policy development and program design 
relating to Inuktitut language and Inuit culture. Inuit 
beneficiaries were included as advisory team experts and 
in public consultation on three major national gather- 
ings on Arts & Culture, Traditional Knowledge and 
Aboriginal Culture and Tourism, and on the Ministerial 
Task Force on Aboriginal Languages and Cultures; 
The Nunavut Resource Management Act (NRMA) 
Working Group met on several occasions during 
2005/06. The result of their work was the completion 
of two Tracking Documents that will provide legis- 
lative drafters with comprehensive background infor- 
mation for the development of legislation. In late fall 
2005, Canada began preliminary drafting of the bill, 
and a first draft of the bill is nearing completion; 

The land survey activities for the Inuit-owned land 
parcels for the NLCA are complete. The program is 
now addressing remedial and plan registration issues. 
From the NRCan perspective, it was felt that the proj- 
ects within the program continued to have a high de- 
gree of respect and trust between NTI, Inuit decision 
makers, communities, and NRCan employees. This 
respect and trust was critical to the success of the work 
completed on Inuit-Owned Lands. 
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9.2 | New Developments Impacting the Federal Approach 


to Implementation 


9.2.1 | Conciliation: Mr. Thomas Berger's Interim Report, 
August 2005 

The Interim Report made recommendations on how the par- 
ties to the NLCA could improve their working relationship 
on the NIP, and on ways to resolve implementation issues that 
may arise. Mr. Berger noted that an effective dispute resolu- 
tion process is crucial to the smooth functioning of the Panel 
and that the parties should keep non-binding mediation in 
mind as a tool that the Panel may use for resolving disputes. 
Through the NIP, a new approach should be adopted that is 
consistent with the broad objectives of the NLCA. 

The Interim Report also focussed on issues of funding for 
IPGs, the General Monitoring Plan, Dispute Resolution, and 
recommendations for a renewed approach to implementing 


the NLCA. 


9.2.2 | The Nunavut Project: Mr. Thomas Berger's Final 
Report, April 2006 

The Final Report addresses Article 23 of the NLCA, which 
focuses on improving Inuit employment levels within gov- 
ernment. According to the report, the main obstacle in this 
area is not Canada’s willingness to hire Inuit employees. 
Rather it is in the fact that the Government of Canada has 
difficulty recruiting and retaining qualified Inuit employees. 
Mr. Berger’s findings were that Article 23 cannot be dealt 
with in isolation. Mr. Berger describes the current gaps in 
education in Nunavut and their implications for the future 
of the territory. He then makes new and innovative recom- 
mendations for addressing this issue that are outside of the 
administration of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement. 

Mr. Berger recommended that GN and Canada develop 
a joint strategic plan that sets out objectives and timeframes 
for developing the bilingual education strategy. 


9°255 | PriceWaterhouse Coopers Independent Five Year 
Review of the NLCA 

The Final Report of the second independent Five Year Review 

of Implementation of the NLCA was released to the parties in 

spring 2006. The period covered by this review was January 

1999 to July 2005. The mandate of the review was to: 


1. Assess the status of implementation for each of the Ar- 
ticles of the NLCA; 

2. Identify the barriers to implementation and options to 
address the barriers; 

3. Identify examples of success, and 


4. Assess the effectiveness of implementation and pro- 


vide recommendations for improving the effectiveness 
of the implementation process. 


PriceWaterhouse Coopers recommended improvements 
in the areas of consultation, monitoring, and dispute reso- 
lution. The consultants also noted that barriers to effective 
implementation include: differences in interpretation re- 
garding objectives and obligations; lack of monitoring; lack 
of agreement on what constitutes an appropriate consulta- 
tion process; and the lack of an effective dispute resolution 
process, particularly at the Panel level. 

The Government of Canada has proposed that the NIP 
meet to develop a joint Action Plan for moving forward with 
the five year review recommendations. INAC will be meet- 
ing with various federal government departments to discuss 
key recommendations of the review and ensure that federal 
concerns are addressed. 


9.2.4 | Land Claims Agreements Coalition 
In June 2006, Aboriginal leaders representing all of the Ab- 
original peoples of Canada who have entered into compre- 
hensive land claims agreements since 1975 met together in 
Gatineau. “Achieving Objectives: A New Approach to Land 
Claims Agreements in Canada” was a three-day conference 
attended by hundreds of people, including Aboriginal lead- 
ers, public servants, and politicians. 

INAC played a key role in funding the conference, and 
many senior federal officials attended and participated in 
various discussion and working groups. 


9.2.5 | Conclusion 

During the 2004-2006 reporting period, significant challenges 
to implementing the NLCA were encountered. However, Can- 
ada remained committed to working with its partners to suc- 
cessfully implement the obligations contained in the NLCA, as 
well as living up to the spirit and intent of the NLCA. 


9.3. | Environment Canada 


9.3.1 | General 

Environment Canada (EC) opened its Nunavut office in 
Iqaluit in 1999, and currently maintains a staff of eight em- 
ployees dealing with wildlife, environmental assessment, 
contaminated sites, pollution enforcement and weather sta- 
tions. In 2005/06, 38 percent of staff were land claim ben- 
eficiaries. In 2005, a manager’s position and a Species at Risk 
Act coordinator were staffed in Iqaluit for the Eastern Arc- 
tic operations of EC’s Northern Conservation Division. In 
addition, a new enforcement officer was appointed for the 


Environmental Protection Division. Field programs by EC 
in Nunavut involved more than 20 contractors. This includ- 
ed at least five Inuit field assistants and a number of Inuit 
who provided logistical support. 


Or33Z | Article 5: Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 

The objective of Article 5 is to create a system of harvesting 
rights, priorities and privileges, and wildlife management, 
including establishment of the NWMB. 

EC continued to fulfill its obligations relating to the 
NWMB. A summary of EC’s wildlife research in Nunavut 
was presented to the NW MB, including activities related to 
the new Species at Risk legislation, and key wildlife priori- 
ties in each region of Nunavut. EC staff participated in the 
NWMB’s quarterly meetings throughout 2005/06. 


9.3.3 | Article 9: Inuit Impact Benefit Agreements 

Article 9 outlines obligations relating to conservation areas in 
Nunavut, including management of existing and new conserva- 
tion areas, and Inuit Impact and Benefit Agreements (IIBAs). 


O53 ee IBAS 

In 2001, negotiations were initiated between several desig- 
nated Inuit organizations (NTI, the three RIA’s, and the 
Clyde River HTO) and the Canadian Wildlife Service 
(CWS) to develop an umbrella IIBA that would cover all 
of CWS’ conservation areas in Nunavut. The previously 
initiated Igaliqtuuq IIBA will be negotiated as part of the 
umbrella IIBA. Negotiations have progressed through the 
reporting period and both negotiating teams look forward to 
completed negotiations in the near future. With completion 
of the IIBA, three new conservation areas will be created at 


Igaliqtuug, Qaqulluit and Akpait. 


9.3.4 | Article 11: Land Use Plans 

EC continues to provide reviews and information on land 
use planning in Nunavut to the Nunavut Planning Com- 
mission (NPC). In 2005, discussions were held regarding 
permits and interactions between various non-government 
organizations in Nunavut. 

EC - Environmental Protection Branch (EPB) staff con- 
tinue to participate in the clean-up of contaminated sites in 
Nunavut, reviewing proposals for the clean-up of abandoned 
former DEW Line Sites as well as abandoned military sites, 
navigational aids, mine sites, and fuel caches. EPB staff also 
participated in site investigations and in the administration 
of the Federal Contaminated Sites Accelerated Action Plan. 


9.3.5 | Article 12: Development Impact 

EC continues to review project proposals and provide advice 
to the NIRB on proposed development activities within Nu- 
navut, including both Part 4 and Part 5 reviews. EC - EPB 
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staff continue to participate in the implementation of project 
certificates issued by the NIRB. 


9.3.6 | Article 13: Water Management 

EC continues to participate in the water licensing process 
in Nunavut through the provision of advice to the Nunavut 
Water Board (NWB) on applications, and participates in 
public hearings on water license applications. 


9.3.7 | Article 23: Inuit Employment 

As part of EC’s Inuit Employment Plan, three Inuit beneficia- 
ries are currently in indeterminate positions in Iqaluit. These 
include a wildlife technician and SARA Coordinator with the 
CWS office in Iqaluit, and an enforcement officer with EPB. 

In addition to these permanent employees, most EC field 
programs hire and train individuals from nearby communi- 
ties to work as wildlife research assistants. In 2005, Inuit 
research assistants were hired from Cambridge Bay, Arviat, 
and Coral Harbour. 

EC also worked with communities on gathering local 
ecological knowledge that might be useful to migratory bird 
management. EC has been working with the communities 
of Resolute Bay and Pond Inlet since 2005 to investigate 
changes in sea ice and the occurrence of certain species of 
seabird. In these endeavours, EC hired local contractors 
and/or paid honoraria to interviewees. 

EC took part in the Nunavut Science Outreach commit- 
tee, an inter-agency group of territorial, federal government, 
and university scientists with an interest in encouraging 
youth to take an interest in and learn about science. 


9.4 | Fisheries and Oceans Canada 


9.4.1 | Conservation and Protection 
While 2004/05 was a fairly stable year in terms of maintain- 
ing the level of staff in the Department, 2005/06 saw some 
changes to the permanent Conservation and Protection 
Staff in the Eastern Arctic area. There are four indetermi- 
nate positions in Iqaluit and two in Rankin Inlet. The posi- 
tions located in Iqaluit include Area Chief (PM-06); Field 
Supervisor (PM-04); and 2 Fishery Officers (GT-04). One 
GT-04 is on parental leave from November 2005 and will 
return on July 3, 2006. The PM-04 and GT-04 positions in 
Rankin Inlet became vacant in October 2005 and DFO is in 
the process of staffing these positions. During the summer 
of 2005 one Fishery Officer from Nova Scotia completed a 
3-week term in the Rankin Inlet office to assist with general 
office and hunt monitoring duties. 

In addition to enforcement duties, Conservation and Pro- 


tection staff members worked with communities and various 
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organizations to make conservation education presentations 
in schools and at public meetings to promote the prudent 


harvest and use of marine mammals and fish. 


9.4.1.1 Monitoring 

Marine mammal hunt monitoring in communities under 
community-based management for narwhal and beluga was 
a priority for Conservation and Protection during the report- 
ing period. Floe edge monitoring patrols were conducted in 
Arctic Bay to monitor the narwhal hunt and in Iqaluit to 
monitor the beluga hunt. Some open water hunt monitoring 
took place in Repulse Bay, Arviat, the Pangnirtung area, and 
the Frobisher Bay area near Iqaluit. Although the reported 
marine mammal harvest numbers have appeared low, espe- 
cially for beluga, the unofficial numbers suggest that the past 
few years have been successful harvesting years. 


9.4.1.2 Arctic Charr 

Fishery officers from Rankin Inlet monitored the Cambridge 
Bay commercial Arctic Charr fishery in 2004/05, and Iqaluit 
fishery officers continued monitoring charr sport fishing on 
the Sylvia Grinnell River throughout the reporting period. 
Researchers also collected data from the domestic/subsis- 
tence and sport charr harvests. 2006 marks the fourth year 
that Iqaluit area charr harvest data has been collected, and 
that parts of the Sylvia Grinnell River have been closed for 
netting and snagging at the request of the Amarok HTO. 
DFO participated in joint patrols with GN wildlife officers. 


9.4.1.3 Bowhead Whale Hunt 

A successful bowhead whale hunt took place from the Foxe 
Basin/North Hudson Bay stock by the community of Re- 
pulse Bay in August 2005. This was a joint initiative of DFO, 
NW™MB, RWOs and local HTOs. DFO staff monitored the 


hunt and took scientific samples. 


9.4.1.4 Fishery Legislation 

The Draft Nunavut Fishery Regulations have been undergo- 
ing legal review for the past two years. The draft regulations 
were presented to co-management partners in January and 
February 2006, and discussions are ongoing. DFO area staff 
will participate in the consultation process in order to get 
community feedback on the proposed legislation. 


9.4.2 | Area Licensing 

During the reporting period Area Licensing Administrators 
worked on the Fishery Observer Program and on new ex- 
perimental licenses for emerging fisheries and charr fisheries. 
The previous Area Licensing Administrator resigned in Jan- 
uary 2005 and was replaced in March 2005. As the offshore 
Greenland halibut (turbot) and shrimp fisheries expand in 


Nunavut, the workload for the licensing sector increases. 


The Qikiqtarjuaq food safety protocol for bi-valve mollus- 
can shellfish was extended, but no harvesting took place. 
There are ongoing initiatives being reviewed for monitoring 
offshore groundfish and shrimp fisheries. One example of 
this is “vessel tracking management” which tracks offshore 
vessels digitally by satellite and through electronic log books 
which report fishing activity. The Area Licensing Adminis- 
trators updated and compiled statistical and licensing data 
for regional and national reporting systems. 


9.4.3 | Fisheries Management 

As an alternative to a quota-based system, seven Nunavut 
communities participated in Community-Based Manage- 
ment (CBM). Fisheries Management staff were actively 
involved in assisting Hunters and Trappers Organizations 
(HTOs) with drafting rules, and in providing assistance to 
other co-management partners; NTT, the Nunavut Wildlife 
Management Board (NWMB), and the Regional Wildlife 
Organizations (RWOs). In an ongoing commitment to con- 
servation, education and community involvement, DFO 
staff successfully held public consultation meetings in many 
CBM communities. 2005 was the first year of a new 3-year 
trial period for beluga within these communities. This ex- 
tension of the original beluga CBM was recommended by 
the CBM working group early in the 2005/06 fiscal year. 
2006 was the third year of the new 5-year trial period for 
CBM for narwhal in 5 communities. 

The attendance of DFO staff at HTO and community 
meetings strengthened the relationship between the com- 
munity of Pangnirtung and DFO. Based on this growing 
relationship, a Charr Fisheries Management Plan is being 
drafted in partnership with Pangnirtung. It is hoped that 
this model can then be applied to other charr fisheries in 
Nunavut. 2005 was the last year for charr sampling on the 
Sylvia Grinnell River near Iqaluit. DFO continues to work 
closely with the Amarok Hunters and Trappers Associa- 
tion (HTA) and the NWMB on stock assessment, and on 
a Fisheries Management Plan for the Sylvia Grinnell River. 
As incorporating traditional knowledge is an integral part 
of managing Nunavut’s resources, DFO staff collaborated 
with the Amarok HTA to make changes to the way the Syl- 
via Grinnell River fishery is managed. These changes have 
remained in place since August 2002. 

The GN’s DOE hosted Fisheries Strategy Forums in three 
different regions in Nunavut in the fall of 2004. These forums 
focused on the economic development of all fisheries species, 
on infrastructure to facilitate such development, and on iden- 
tifying sustainable and exploratory fisheries in Nunavut and 
adjacent waters. DFO staff attended all of the regional work- 
shops and submitted written comments to the GN. The Nu- 
navut Fisheries Strategy was released in March 2005. 

DFO also hosted consultations in February 2006 on the 


development of a new fisheries management plan for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries Organization (NAFO) Sub-Area Zero 
for Greenland halibut (turbot). Over 70 individuals from Nu- 
navut, Quebec, Newfoundland and Labrador, and Nova Sco- 
tia attended the consultations, including representatives from 
NWMB, the HTOs, NTI and industry. It is anticipated that 
the management plan will be completed by the end of 2006. 

The ninth meeting of the Canada/Greenland Joint Com- 
mission on Conservation and Management of Narwhal and 
Beluga (JCNB) was held in Nuuk Greenland in May 2004. 
DFO staff from Iqaluit, Ottawa, and Winnipeg attended the 
meeting along with a hunter from Arctic Bay and representa- 
tives of NWMB and NTI. 

A joint meeting of the North Atlantic Marine Mammal 
Commission (NAMMCO) Scientific Committee Work- 
ing Group on the Population Status of Narwhal and Beluga 
in the North Atlantic and the Scientific Working Group of 
the Canada/Greenland Joint Commission on Conservation 
and Management of Narwhal and Beluga (JCNB) was also 
held in Nuuk, Greenland in October 2005. DFO staff from 
Igaluit, Ottawa, Winnipeg, St. John’s and Mont Joli attended 
the meeting, along with representatives of NWMB and NTI. 
Both meetings were held in an open and cooperative manner. 
These events continue to show positive bilateral activity. 


9.4.4 | Habitat Protection 

DFO worked with partners and stakeholders, including 
IPGs, Designated Inuit Organizations (DIOs), representa- 
tives of industry, and territorial and federal governments to 
fulfil its habitat protection mandate. DFO works within the 
NIRB review process and in consortium with proponents to 
address concerns related to fish habitat. 

Several environmental assessments have been completed 
in Nunavut, and others are on-going, relating to potential 
diamond and gold development, a major port and road proj- 
ect, the DEW Line cleanup, and other municipal infrastruc- 
ture projects. 

On July 20, 2004 the Nunavut Impact Review Board 
(NIRB) issued a Project Certificate for the Jericho Diamond 
Mine (Tahera Diamond Corp.), which allowed the project to 
proceed to the regulatory phase. Following final hearings, the 
NWB issued a water licence in December 2004. After final- 
ization of details on the proponent’s “No Net Loss” plan, DFO 
issued a Fisheries Act Subsection 35(2) Authorization on April 
15, 2005. Construction is nearing completion at the site and 
full production is anticipated to begin in summer 2006. 

NIRB final hearings were held on the Doris North Gold 
Project (Miramar Hope Bay Limited) on July 11-16, 2004. 
In August 2004, NIRB released its final report recommend- 
ing that the project not proceed; insufficient information 
had been provided by the proponent to allow NIRB to 


fully assess the potential adverse environmental impacts of 
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the project. The Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs 
concurred with the NIRB recommendation that the project 
not proceed until areas deficient in information could be ad- 
dressed. A new draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
was submitted by Miramar Hope Bay Limited in June 2005. 
Final hearings were held on the new draft EIS in January 
and February 2006 in Cambridge Bay. Following the hear- 
ings, a NIRB final hearing report was sent to the Minister of 
INAC on March 6, 2006 recommending the project proceed 
to the regulatory phase. If the INAC Minister approves the 
report, a project certificate will be issued and the project will 
proceed through the regulatory approvals phase. 

DFO participated in NIRB project scoping meetings held 
in Cambridge Bay and Yellowknife in June 2004 regarding 
the Bathurst Inlet Port and Road. This project is a joint ven- 
ture corporation between the Kitikmeot Corporation and 
Nuna Logistics Limited. Guidelines to assist the proponent 
in the development of their Environmental Impact Statement 
were released in final form in December of 2004. Potential 
fish habitat related impacts of the project include the destruc- 
tion of fish habitat resulting from construction of a wharf to 
handle 50,000 tonne ice-class vessels, and multiple crossings 
of fish bearing streams along the road alignment. 

DFO also participated in NIRB technical meetings and 
a pre-hearing conference in June 2005 for the Meadowbank 
Gold Project (Cumberland Resources Ltd.). The proponent 
submitted a draft EIS in January 2005. Final hearings were 
held in the communities of Baker Lake, Chesterfield Inlet and 
Rankin Inlet between March 27 and March 31, 2006. The 
NIRB decided to leave the record open following the hear- 
ings in order to allow for the proponent to address outstand- 
ing concerns and questions in three general areas of the EIS. 
Upon receipt of this information, the NIRB will provide fur- 
ther direction on how to proceed with the review of this file. 

DFO continues to work closely with communities, NIRB, 
and the Nunavut Water Board on project assessments. These 
assessments include DEW Line site clean-ups and various 
municipal infrastructure and development projects. 


9.4.5 | Inuit Employment 

DFO remains committed to fulfilling the goal of represen- 
tative Inuit employment, both within the Department and 
through participation with the Nunavut Federal Council. 
DFO has worked cooperatively with other federal depart- 
ments to create an Umbrella Inuit Employment Plan. Ap- 
proximately 36 percent of employees within DFO in Nu- 
navut were beneficiaries in 2004/05 and approximately 27 
percent were beneficiaries in 2005/06. 


9.4.6 | Oceans Management 
Following a 2003/04 departmental review, it was decided to 
focus Oceans Management work in one Arctic area. Work 
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on projects in the Western Arctic were more advanced and 
deemed to be of higher priority, especially in light of the po- 
tential oil and gas development in the Mackenzie Delta. As a 
result, integrated oceans management planning work in the 
Central and Eastern Arctic ended as of March 31, 2004 and 
the focus shifted to the Western Arctic. 

In the past five years Oceans Management staff in the East- 
ern Arctic Area started two ocean management planning pro- 
cesses in Nunavut. The first, a working group, began to plan 
integrated management processes for the Hudson Bay in the 
Kivalliq Region. The second ocean management process pro- 
duced a marine-issues scan of the Baffin Region. The Hudson 
Bay Ocean Working Group requested a summary of the tra- 
ditional and scientific knowledge of Hudson Bay. This docu- 
ment was made available in 2005. DFO staff will continue to 
emphasize the importance of Nunavut's coastal and marine 
waters to Canada’s marine ecosystems at every opportunity. 

DFO is aware of ongoing issues and concerns regarding 
the oceans capacity in Nunavut, and options for address- 
ing these concerns may be included in further development 
of the Oceans Action Plan. In preparation for the Coastal 
Zone Canada conference to be held in Tuktoyaktuk in Au- 
gust 2006, consultations on oceans issues were undertaken 
in five Nunavut communities late in 2005. The consultations 
will contribute to the conference sessions on the well-being 
of Arctic coastal communities. It is anticipated that over 30 
participants from across Nunavut will attend the conference. 


9.4.7 | Partnerships 

The work of DFO in Nunavut would be very difficult with- 
out a number of partnerships. Community-Based Manage- 
ment would be impossible without the partnership of the 
HTOs in the participating communities and the NWMB 
and NTI in developing and implementing the programs. 
DFO relies heavily on the HTOs in each community for 
reporting of harvest information. 

DFO participated when appropriate in meetings of the 
Nunavut Fisheries Working Group (NFWG), an_infor- 
mal working group made up of senior representatives from 
NW™MB, NTI and the GN Fisheries and Sealing Division. 
Territorial Government Wildlife Officers, who are present in 
every community in Nunavut, provided on-site assistance and 
information to DFO. DFO Habitat staff worked with other 
Federal Departments to ensure a united and efficient Federal 
approach to reviews of development projects in Nunavut. 
DFO also shared library resource material with the NWMB, 
NRI, Nunavut Department of the Environment, and the Ca- 
nadian Wildlife Service (CWS) through the Nunavut Wild- 
life Resource Centres Coalition (NWRCC). A web site was 
established for the NWRCC in 2004 to allow greater public 
access to these unique resources (www.nwrcc.ca). 


In 2005, DEO established a partnership with the newly 


created Nunavut Inuit Wildlife Secretariat, which assumed 
an administrative and coordinating role with the HTOs and 
RWOs. The Wildlife Secretariat is in the process of hiring 
one or more liaison officers in each of the three regions of 
Nunavut, which should reinforce and enhance DFO’s com- 
munication links with communities. 

DFO continued to build on these and other partnerships and 
worked towards identifying new partnerships for the future. 

It is anticipated that there will be greater opportunities to 
build partnerships within Nunavut, within Canada, and in- 
ternationally as preparations for the International Polar Year 
gain momentum. These partnerships are likely to touch on 
virtually every aspect of DFO’s work in Nunavut. 


9.4.8 | Research 
In the 2004/05 fiscal year the Nunavut Implementation 
Fund contributed a total of $351,600 for 18 research proj- 
ects in the NSA. In the 2005/06 fiscal year the Implementa- 
tion Fund approved approximately $350,000 for 15 research 
projects in the Settlement Area. These projects addressed key 
research issues on a range of species including Arctic charr, 
seals, bowhead and beluga whales, narwhals, and walrus. 
Data collection and research was carried out by DFO re- 
searchers in cooperation with local hunters, and analyzed in 
the Department’s research facility in Winnipeg (the Fresh- 
water Institute). Several of these projects were co-funded 
by other organizations, most notably the NWMB. DFO 
involved communities in project development approval and 
used community resources where available. Project propos- 
als for 2006/07 Nunavut Implementation Funding were 
reviewed at the end of 2005, at which time $354,000 was 
approved for 15 projects in 2006/07. It is anticipated that, 
in preparation for the upcoming International Polar Year, 
there will be greater interest in, and opportunities for, Arctic 
research initiatives. 


9.5 | Department of Canadian Heritage 


The Department of Canadian Heritage (PCH) was signifi- 
cantly involved in Nunavut through a variety of policy, pro- 
gram and special initiatives during the reporting period. 


9.5.1 | Policy Review Process 

During the 2004/05 fiscal year, Inuit beneficiaries and or- 
ganizations were invited to participate in a range of depart- 
mental program consultations regarding social and cultural 
programs in the NSA. The approach was to amalgamate 
13 Aboriginal programs administered by PCH into one 
program, and to undertake evaluations, audits, retrospec- 
tive studies, and environmental scanning related to each 


program. Clients were consulted in order to ensure relevance 
in the program area and input was gathered for the future 
development of the program. These consultations continued 
throughout the reporting period. 


9.5.2 | Inuit Language Programs 

Discussions were held around the issue of language, specifi- 
cally the Canada-Nunavut Language Accords and the Ab- 
original Language and Culture Center Consultation. 

In the 2004/05 and 2005/06 fiscal years, PCH consulted 
with the GN Department of Culture, Language, Elders and 
Youth (CLEY) on the delivery of Inuktitut language funds 
for the Territory, with the intent of achieving complementa- 
rity between Language Accord monies and the Aboriginal 
Language Initiative (ALI), both Inuit-specific and targeted 
for communities. 

An agreement was signed in 2004-05 and again in 
2005-06 to establish a framework for cooperation between 
Canada and Nunavut with respect to protecting the cultur- 
al identity of Inuit through the recognition, revitalization, 
preservation, use and development of the Inuit language. 
The government services/language issue remains a priority 
intergovernmental file for PCH. 

The Aboriginal Language and Culture Consultations 
(ALCC) during the reporting period were an important 
part of the work of the Task Force to review Aboriginal Lan- 
guages and Cultures, which was established by the Minister 
of Canadian Heritage in 2002. In July 2004, consultations 
with over 30 key Inuit beneficiaries were held to help guide 
policy development for the renewal of federal funding for In- 
uktitut and Aboriginal language policy. This initiative also 
included First Nations, Inuit and Métis experts through an 
Aboriginal Circle of Experts. Principles and protocols were 
developed by this group which later guided the process. The 
final Foundational Report on the ALCC recommendations 
was presented to the Minister on June 29, 2005. The rec- 
ommendations are currently guiding the review of PCH’s 
language program. 

According to the Berger Report, language investments 
in education and key institutions are currently the number 
one policy and funding gap. Berger’s recommendation that 
a minimum investment of $20 million per year be made in 
federal funding for education and language support calls 
for an expansion of federal Aboriginal policy on languages. 
Many of the ALCC recommendations also expand current 
federal policy and funding instruments. 


9.5.3 | Cultural Heritage Centers 

The GN released its Final Report relating to a proposed Nu- 
navut Heritage Centre in 2003 and met with the Deputy 
Minister and Assistant Deputy Minister of PCH to discuss 
the project. These discussions between the GN, the Inuit 
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Heritage Trust (IHT), and PCH continued throughout the 
reporting period. One challenge is that the budget being 
proposed for Canadian Heritage’s portion of the develop- 
ment is more that the entire national budget of PCH’s only 
capital program, Cultural Spaces Canada. PCH has no di- 
rect obligation under the NLCA to fund such a centre, but 
discussions continue to explore potential measures. 

Further discussions took place during the reporting pe- 
riod around the potential for the Iqaluit Arts and Cultural 
Centre, an arts presentation facility which could potentially 
be conjoined with the Nunavut Heritage Centre. Present es- 
timates for the facility are approximately $20 million. 


9.5.4 | PCH Funding 

A total of $9,289,147 was spent on all PCH programs in 
the NSA in 2004/05. An additional $6,178,473 was spent in 
2005/06. Total funding over the reporting period for social 
and cultural issues equalled almost $15.5 million. 


9.6 | | Human Resources and Social Development Canada 


Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) became 
two departments on December 12, 2003; Human Resources 
and Skills Development Canada (HRSDC), and Social De- 
velopment Canada (SDC). The two departments were once 
again combined in December of 2005 with the creation of 
Human Resources and Social Development Canada (HRS- 
DC). The delivery arm for HRSDC is Service Canada (SC). 
SC’s mandate as a delivery agent for HRSDC and numerous 
other departments has changed the mandate of the Depart- 
ment and its activities in the territory tremendously over the 
past year. SC has three offices in Nunavut, with plans to 
open another three over the next several years dependent on 
available office space and housing in the designated com- 
munities. 

During the upcoming year HRSDC/SC will update the 
information contained in the departmental annex to the Fed- 
eral Inuit Employment Plan to reflect the changing direction 
of the Department. Most of the information contained in 
the Annex continues to be relevant although plans for ex- 
pansion and increased hiring are not outlined and these new 
plans will now have to be factored in. 

Data collected in 2002 set the baseline for Inuit employ- 
ment in Nunavut at 52 percent. Targets are 61 percent for 
2005 and 70 percent for 2007. These targets are still relevant 
and the Department will make every effort to meet them. 
HRSDC’s current Inuit employment rate is 60 percent, a 
slight decrease from 2005 due to the departure of two Inuit 


employees in recent weeks. 
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9.6.1 | Pre Employment 

In the area of pre employment, the Department commit- 
ted to creating an Entry Level Training Position. This posi- 
tion was created in January 2004 and the initial one-year 
term was extended. The intern has received training in the 
Employment Insurance Front End area and Income Secu- 
rity programs, which she has shown a particular interest in. 
Since the last report, the intern has become an indeterminate 
employee of the Department and has moved up two levels. 
This internship is considered to have been very successful. 


9.6.2 | Recruitment 

Hiring practices have been modified to better accommodate 
northern realities. Every effort was made to see that positions 
being advertised appear in the appropriate languages in all 
Nunavut communities. Orientation sessions were set up prior 
to interviews so candidates were as comfortable as possible 
with the process. All boards included community members 
fluent in the appropriate dialect so candidates could respond 
to questions in Inuktitut if they wished. The new Public 
Service Employment Act, which came into effect January 
1 2006, was specifically designed to promote hiring on the 
principle of merit. This, by definition, means “the right per- 
son in the right job at the right time”. The policy has been 
shown to be helpful in increasing Inuit employment levels. 


9.6.3 | Employee Retention 

Housing policy was re-evaluated to better address the needs 
of local hires. All staff who did not own homes and request- 
ed housing were eligible for subsidized federal housing units. 
Alternate work arrangements were encouraged so staff could 
take part in traditional activities on the land. Inuit employees 
were also encouraged to organize Inuit Qaujimajatugangit 
(IQ) staff days exploring and celebrating Inuit culture, and 
participated when possible in activities facilitated through 
other departments. 

The Department also participated in the Training and 
Development Committee of the Nunavut Federal Council, 
which has done a considerable amount of work bringing 
training opportunities to Nunavut. 


9.6.4 | Contracting Activities 

The local offices of HRSDC/SC are not responsible for con- 
tracting services. Purchases were limited to small office sup- 
plies and travel expenses. In both cases every attempt was 
made to deal with local service providers. 


9.6.5 | Challenges and Growth Areas 

The Department's mandate in the territory has changed con- 
siderably during the reporting period. This has put staff, both 
Inuit and non-Inuit, under considerable pressure to travel to 
facilitate training as well as the other added outreach activi- 


ties that are now a part of service delivery in Nunavut. This 
new condition of employment with the Department has led 
to the departure of a few employees who were not prepared to 
travel. All future hires will be made aware that ability to travel 
is now a requirement. The opening of new offices in the ter- 
ritory will reduce the number of communities requiring visits 
and increase the number of employees available to travel. 
The issue surrounding completion of the Inuit Labour 
Force Analysis has been addressed in the short term by sign- 
ing an agreement with the Bureau of Statistics. The Bureau 
supports activities related to the completion of the ILFA. 


9.7 | ___ Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


9.7.1 | Land Administration 

Pursuant to Article 5, Part 8 of the NLCA, Land Admin- 
istration provided DIOs with the right of first refusal be- 
fore processing land applications for new sports or natural- 
ist lodges in the NSA. As required under Article 7, Crown 
Lands were made available to clients without application fee 
for outpost camps that were approved by the local HTO and 
screened by the NIRB. 

In accordance with Article 12, Land Administration for- 
warded applications for 49 crown land dispositions, 69 land 
use permits and 92 quarry permits to the NIRB for review 
and screening. Lands Administration also participated in 
two Part V reviews by NIRB for Miramar Hope Bay Ltd. 
and Cumberland Resources Ltd. 

During the reporting period Lands Administration 
worked jointly with the N WB to review and approve the clo- 
sure and reclamation plan for Polaris Mine. The cooperation 
demonstrated by the NWB and its staff was encouraging. 
Lands Administration also worked in cooperation with the 
NWB to review the abandonment and reclamation plan for 
the Nanisivik mine. Lands Administration and the NIRB 
have begun the preliminary stages of a joint review of the 
Abandonment and Restoration Plan for the tailings contain- 
ment area at the Lupin Mine. 

As per Article 19, Land Administration reviewed legal 
survey plans of selected parcels of Inuit-Owned Land. There 
is a requirement that all such surveys must be approved on 
behalf of the Minister. In that regard, Land Administration 
received and signed off approximately 600 survey plans. 
There are a number of plans outstanding that have yet to 
be received and will require review and approval. In Febru- 
ary 2006, Lands Administration participated in a workshop 
with NTI, NRCan and the RIAs to discuss obligations un- 
der the NLCA. 

Pursuant to Article 19.8.17 and 19.8.18, the Mining Re- 
corder is responsible for resolving any dispute as described 


according to the provisions of the Canada Mining Regulations 
in existence at the date of ratification of the Agreement. To date, 
no disputes have been registered with the Mining Recorder. 
Under Article 21.7.2 the Mining Recorder’s Office pays 
quarterly lease rental payments to NTI on grand-fathered 
subsurface rights, and administers these third party rights 
that were acquired prior to the date of ratification of the 
Agreement. In 2005/06 there were approximately 60 leases 
of this type administered by the Mining Recorder’s Office 


9.7.2 | Environment Division 


9.7.2.1 | Nunavut Legislative Working Group 

The Department participated in the Legislative Working 
Group in drafting legislation for both Articles 11 and 12 of 
the NLCA. The drafting instructions were developed but 
legislative drafting continues to await Cabinet authorization 
to proceed. 


9.7.2.2 
The Environment Division commissioned a paper to assist 


Land Use Planning 


in developing a departmental position on Article 11.4.1(a) of 
the NLCA as it relates to establishing: “broad planning poli- 
cies, objectives, and goals for the Nunavut Settlement Area 
in conjunction with Government.” It has been determined 
that these broad planning policies, objectives, and goals can 
be best established through a working group forum involy- 
ing Government, NPC, and NTI. This work is schedule to 
begin in June 2006. 

The West Kitikmeot Land Use Plan (LUP), as referenced 
in the Report for 2001-2004, was not submitted for approy- 
al. The development of this and of any other LUP hinges on 
the successful implementation of Article 11.4.1(a). 


9.7.2.3 Development Project Impact Assessment 

The Environment Division coordinated the Department's 
intervention and participation in two Part V Environmental 
Reviews under the NLCA. The two projects included the 
Meadowbank Gold Project and the Doris North Gold Proj- 
ect. This work entailed technical meetings, a pre-hearing 
conference, and final environmental hearings. 


9.7.2.4 Trans-Boundary Environmental Impact Agreements 

No work has been done to date on the negotiation of Trans- 
Boundary Environmental Impact Agreements (under Article 
12.11.2 of the NLCA). The Mackenzie Valley Environmen- 
tal Impact Review Board requested to join NIRB’s panel in 
the review of the Bathurst Inlet Port and Road project. 

The negotiation of transboundary agreements will need 
to be addressed in relation to developments such as Quebec's 
Eastmain 1-A and Rupert hydro-electrical projects, and the 
proposed Manitoba-Nunavut all-weather road. 
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9.7.2.5 
In 2004-2005, a discussion document outlined possible 


Nunavut General Monitoring Program 


management options and the opinions of various stakehold- 
ers regarding the Nunavut General Monitoring Plan related 
to Article 12.7.6 of the NLCA. This document also included 
the obligations outlined in the NLCA and possible options 
for implementing these for general monitoring. This subject 
will remain an area for discussion with our partners. 

Further to Thomas Berger’s Interim Conciliator’s Report, 
the NRO has initiated an internal working group for the 
purpose of moving forward on general monitoring. 


9.7.3 | Minerals Division 
With respect to Article 19.9.1 of the NLCA, the Minerals di- 
vision is responsible for notifying DIOs of the discovery of any 
deposits of carving stone on Crown lands. During the period 
under review, no carving stone discoveries were reported. 

Staff visited active exploration and mining projects, and 
conducted research on mineral occurrences and deposits. 

Activities in conjunction with other regional office sec- 
tions during the reporting period included enforcement of 
the Canada Mining Regulations (with Land Administra- 
tion), review of proposed land use plans (Environment and 
Contaminants lead) and environmental assessment for the 
proposed Jericho, Doris North and Meadowbank mine, as 
well as the Bathurst Inlet Road and Port project (Environ- 
ment & Contaminants lead). 

The Mineral Resources staff also worked with our partners 
NTI and the GN’s ED&T to promote Nunavut’s mineral po- 
tential at mining conferences and through publications. 


9.7.4 | Water Management 

The Water Resources Division provided support in terms of 
reviews and interventions to environmental assessments, and 
licensing and implementation processes for municipal, min- 
eral exploration and mining activities. These activities in- 
cluded the review of closure plans for Nanisivik and Polaris 
mines, the construction and start-up of the Jericho diamond 
mine, and the environmental assessments of the Doris North 
and Meadowbank mines. Jericho began operation in March 
2006. A strong working relationship was maintained with 
the NWB. 

The Water Resources Division sampled water quality at 
four DEW Line sites, and at sites around the city of Iqaluit. 
Through a cooperative agreement with the KivIA, baseline 
water sampling was undertaken in the Chesterfield Inlet area 
of the Kivallig region. Through a Shared Services Agreement, 
baseline water quality samples and meteorological data were 
also collected by INAC-NWT at trans-boundary sites, and 
near areas of existing and potential mineral development. 
INAC-NW’T, with support from the NRO Division, funded 


EC to monitor water quantity in Nunavut. 
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9.7.5 | Contaminated Sites 

For the purpose of maximizing opportunities for Inuit and 
Northern firms in Nunavut the Contaminated Sites Pro- 
gram undertook the following project-specific activities. 


OSES FOX-C 

An orientation session on how to do business with the Govern- 
ment of Canada was held in Iqaluit. This resulted in the Inuit- 
owned Qikigtaaluk Corporation securing a $4.9 million camp 
construction contract and a $12 million remediation contract 
that guaranteed an Inuit employment rate of 88 percent. 

Community consultation in both Qikigtarjuaq and 
Clyde River resulted in those communities benefiting from 
the use of local facilities and services. During the 2005 field 
program, local residents were able to gain employment and 
training in a number of areas such as sharing local knowl- 
edge, translation services, guide services, camp construction, 
carpentry, and equipment operation. 

INAC’s commitment to providing opportunities for Nu- 
navummiut was reflected in its selection of contractors and 
restricting bidding to Aboriginal-owned firms. The bid eval- 
uation process for the reclamation work gave extra points 


to proposals that demonstrated a commitment toward the 
provisions of the NLCA. 


OES CAM-F 
The government business orientation session held in Iqaluit 
also resulted in Inuit-owned Mikim Contracting Ltd. secur- 
ing a $4.5 million camp construction contract. Biogenié 
was awarded a $10.4 million remediation work contract and 
guaranteed an Inuit employment rate of 63 percent. 
Community consultation in both Igloolik and Hall Beach 
resulted in those communities benefiting from the use of lo- 
cal facilities and services. A site trip required the rental of 
local transportation equipment. Local residents were able to 
gain employment and training in a number of areas includ- 
ing sharing local knowledge of the site, translation services, 
guide services, camp construction, carpentry, and heavy 
equipment operation. 


9.7.5.3 CAM-D 
INAC strove to keep residents informed on cleanup plans for 
the CAM-D site, and sought their input on concerns. Com- 
munity consultation meetings in Gjoa Haven, Kugaaruk 
and Taloyoak were conducted in the spring of 2006. 
During the 2005 field program, use of the community fa- 
cilities and services, and employment opportunities provided 
benefits to the community. INAC will continue to provide 
opportunities for Nunavummiut through the contractor se- 
lection process. 


9.7.5.4 Radiolsland 

Consultation meetings were held in Iqaluit and Kimmirut in 
December 2005 to discuss the draft Remedial Action Plan 
for the Radio Island site. Based on the comments from the 
communities, the Remedial Action Plan was finalized and 
submitted to NIRB and NWB for review. Following ap- 
proval of the Remedial Action Plan, it is anticipated that the 
site will undergo remediation in the summer of 2006. 


9.7.5.5 Resolution Island 

INAC, in cooperation with Qikigtaaluk Corporation, was 
able to maximize employment opportunities for residents 
of Iqaluit, Kimmirut and Pangnirtung. Over 85 percent of 
the workers on the Resolution Island project are Inuit, with 
65 percent coming from Iqaluit, and the remaining 35 per- 
cent from Kimmirut, Pangnirtung, Resolute Bay and other 
communities. Sixty-two workers, 95 per cent of whom were 
Inuit, were employed throughout the 2005 field season. 


9.7.5.6 Robert's Bay Mine Site 

During the 2005 field program, use of the community facili- 
ties and services, and employment opportunities provided 
benefits to the community. 


9.7.5.7 Agreement with NTI 


INAC is currently working with NTT to develop an agreement 
for the remediation of DEW Line Sites under INAC’s control. 


9.7.6 | Corporate Services 


9.7.6.1 Article 23.4.1-2 - Inuit Employment Plan 

The Nunavut Regional Office (NRO) has made progress on 
increasing the representation rate of Inuit employment dur- 
ing the reporting period. As of March 31, 2006 the represen- 
tation rate stood at 31 percent, which was 9 percent higher 
than that of May 2004. However, this is 7 percent lower 
than the previously targeted rate published in the 2002 Inuit 
Employment Plan. This variance is due primarily to a 25 
percent increase in the total number of approved NRO posi- 
tions from 85 to 107. Many of these new postings are in the 
Scientific & Professional and Technical Categories. Tradi- 
tionally, the pools of qualified Inuit available in these two 
categories have been quite limited. 

During the reporting period NRO created annual Inuit 
Employment Plans that set out specific goals and commit- 
ments in promoting the NRO as an employer of choice, 
identifying impediments, barriers and policies affecting 
Inuit employment; fostering an environment that supports 
Inuit culture; and providing Inuit employees with training 
and development opportunities. The overall goal has been to 
increase the Inuit representation over a period of five years. 


Examples of initiatives in this area are the NRO Inuit 
Summer Student Initiative and a Nunavut specific orienta- 
tion CD for new employees at the regional office. 

The Summer Student Initiative is available to all NLCA 
beneficiaries who are in high school, college or university 
and returning to school in the fall. The NRO is commit- 
ted to offering valuable learning assignments that will assist 
students in making the transition from their community to 
post-secondary institutions, and then the workforce. 

The Nunavut-specific orientation CD was produced as a 
complement to INAC’s departmental employee orientation 
CD-ROM to introduce new staff to the Public Service of 
Canada and INAC, and to welcome staff to the unique cul- 
tural environment of Nunavut and our regional office. 

Two initiatives are currently underway to increase the Inuit 
representation rate. These initiatives are: (1) to encourage man- 
agers to give hiring preference to NLCA beneficiaries based on 
operational requirements under the new Public Service Em- 
ployment Act; and (2) continuation of the Summer Student 
Initiative by hiring 5-6 Inuit summer students each year so they 
can learn more about the Department and consider full time 
opportunities with INAC in the future. There are currently 
three NLCA beneficiaries working full time in NRO who were 


previously recruited under the Summer Student Initiative. 


9.7.6.2 Article 24.3.1-5 - Government Contracts 

The NRO is an active member of the federal Article 24 
working group, and Inuit firms are invited and given oppor- 
tunity to bid on all NRO contracts. 


9.7.7 | Northern Affairs Program 

Work on the development of the draft Nunavut Resource 
Management Act (NRMA), which is an obligation under 
Article 10 of the NLCA, continued on two parallel paths 
during the reporting period. 

In one stream, work continued on the development of 
the policy framework in support of eventual legislation. The 
NRMA Working Group met on several occasions in 2005/06, 
including meetings in Edmonton and Iqaluit. The result of 
this work was that two “Tracking Documents”, one for NIRB 
and the other for the NPC, are nearly complete. At the time 
of this report only a few issues still need to be discussed. These 
Tracking Documents will provide drafters with comprehen- 
sive background and information supporting the Drafting 
Instructions for the development of the legislation. 

A legal sub-committee was also struck, with the mandate 
to meet as a smaller group to discuss issues of a legal or tech- 
nical nature. This group is to meet shortly after the end of 
fiscal year 2005/06. 

In the late fall of 2005, Canada began preliminary or an- 
ticipatory drafting of the bill itself, and a first draft is nearing 
completion. 
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In a second stream, the Department undertook a parallel 
process to engage federal departments on the policy work 
necessary for implementing the NRMA Act. This process 
was ongoing at the end of 2005/06. 


9.8 | Natural Resources Canada — Legal Surveys Division 


9.8.1 | Report on implementation Activities for NLCA 
Article 19.8.8 states that the boundaries of Inuit-Owned 
Lands may be surveyed as described in the Descriptive Map 
Plans. This involved the survey and demarcation of approxi- 
mately 1155 Inuit-Owned Lands parcels, 12 jointly owned 
lands parcels, and all crown land areas excluded from these 
parcels. It also involves the preparation of plans and delivery 
of such to the Registrar of Land Titles. 


9.8.2 | Survey Projects 

For the Nunavut Land Claims program all parcels of land 
have had their boundaries established to isolated boundary 
standards. Plans were prepared, which were recorded in the 


Canada Lands Surveys Records (CLSR), and delivered to 
the Registrar of Land Titles as each plan was ratified. 


9.8.3 | Inuit Involvement 

Legal Surveys Division required mandatory Inuit involve- 
ment through its survey contracts. This normally resulted 
in the provision of services, employment, and training for 
individuals and businesses from the community where the 
project was located, and for other registered Inuit businesses 
throughout Nunavut. 


9.8.4 | Plan Ratification Process 
Plans were recorded in the CLSR and the Land Titles OF 
fice where appropriate. Some plans remain at the final review 
stage for ratification and registration, but the field work por- 
tion for all parcels was completed. 

The large number of plans that required processing 
through the different ratification stages and subsequent reg- 
istration at the Land Titles Office created a major challenge 


to the regional entities involved in this process. 


| 
9.9 | Parks Canada Agency | 


The Nunavut Field Unit of Parks Canada manages four na- 
tional parks in Nunavut: Auyuittug, Quttinirpaaq, Sirmi- 
lik and Ukkusiksalik. The Field Unit office is located in 
Iqaluit, and the individual parks are operated from smaller 


offices (Auyuittug NP from Pangnirtung and Qikiqtarjuaq, 
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Quttinirpaaq NP from Ellesmere Island and Iqaluit, and 
Sirmilik NP from Pond Inlet. Ukkusiksalik NP is being 
managed from temporary office spaces set up in the Ham- 
let building in Repulse Bay. An operations building will be 


built in the community in the near future. 


9.9.1 | Joint Park Management Committees 

The Joint Park Management Committees (JPMCs) of Sirmi- 
lik, Auyuittuq and Quittinirpaaq held meetings indepen- 
dently and jointly in 2004/05. Bylaws were approved at the 
Tri-JPMC meeting in November 2004. Research permits for 
all parks for 2005 were approved by teleconference. Some 
appointments ended in August 2005, and the new appoint- 
ments process was started. 

The JPMCs held a meeting with all JPMC members in 
February 2006. Research permits for all Baffin parks for 
2006 were approved by teleconference. Parks Canada and 
the QIA appointed new members for Auyuittuq and Sirmi- 
lik. Their terms will expire in three years. Discussions are 
ongoing for the JPMC Secretariat position. 


9.9.2 | Ukkusiksalik National Park 
The KivlA, the GN and Parks Canada reached agreement 
on an IIBA for Ukkusiksalik National Park in 2003. INAC 
and the KivIA started, but did not complete the IOL land 
exchange within Ukkusiksalik National Park. This process 
has delayed the formal scheduling of the park in legislation. 
The federal government and the KivIA finalized the ap- 
pointments for the Ukkusiksalik Park Management Com- 
mittee. Both parties appointed three members. Training was 
held in Repulse Bay in November 2005. The next meeting is 
scheduled for April 2006. 


9.9.2.1 Office Establishment 

The IIBA for Ukkusiksalik stipulates the establishment of 
a temporary office in Repulse Bay. Two office spaces at the 
new Hamlet office were obtained, and plans are underway 
for the design and construction of the UNP park operations 
building. Parks Canada is also looking at the housing situa- 
tion in Repulse for the staff that will be located there. 


9.9.2.2 Staffing 

Hiring for the Park Manager position was completed dur- 
ing the 2005/06 fiscal year. The first positions scheduled for 
staffing in 2006/07 are the Warden II and Administrative 


Assistant positions. 


ONC) as} 


Parks Canada interviewed an elder in Rankin Inlet on the 


Oral History 


Hudson's Bay post in Wager Bay. This oral history is im- 
portant to tell the public and people of Nunavut about the 
stories of Ukkusiksalik National Park. 


9.9.2.4 Community Consultations — 
Archaeology/ Resource Conservation 
Community consultations were completed prior to the work 
Parks Canada carried out during the summer of 2005 in 
Wager Bay. These consultations were undertaken in Coral 
Harbour, Repulse Bay, Baker Lake, Rankin Inlet and Ches- 
terfield. Issues raised during the consultations related to the 
Cultural Resources Inventory, archaeology work, and natu- 
ral resource conservation. The next community consultation 
meetings are scheduled for fall 2006. 

On-going community consultation will occur until the 
office is established and hiring has been completed. 


9.9.2.5 
This type of agreement will be unique in Nunavut and in 


Emergency Kill of Polar Bears 


Canada. KivIA, GN, and Parks Canada are preparing to 
sign a Memorandum of Understanding to address the emer- 
gency kill issue of polar bears in Wager Bay. 


9.9.3 | Bathurst Inlet 

Parks Canada is considering the possibility of establishing 
a new national park at Bathurst Island. A feasibility study 
was undertaken, and the next step will be consultations with 
QIA to prepare for the negotiation of an HBA. 


9.9.4 | Sites of Significant Cultural Importance 


9.9.4.1 Historic Sites 

Discussions that began in the 2004/05 fiscal year contin- 
ued between NTT and Parks Canada towards negotiating an 
IIBA for National Historic Sites. A number of meetings were 
held to provide additional information about the National 
Historic Sites Program in Nunavut, and several draft articles 
were exchanged as a basis for discussion and negotiation. 
The parties are now working to clarify the scope of the IBA 
and funding for implementation. 


9.9.4.2 World Heritage Sites 

Discussions began between QIA and Parks Canada towards 
negotiation of an IIBA for the Quttinirpaaq World Heri- 
tage Site nomination. Initial background information has 
been exchanged. 


9.9.5 | Communication and Promotion 

Parks Canada published park information brochures, orienta- 
tion packages, web site information, displays and two videos in 
French, English and Inuktitut. The Parks Canada website has 
been revised to support Inuktitut versions of all materials. 

In cooperation with the Government of Nunavut, Parks 
Canada released a video called “Parnasiaqtiarniq: Safe travel in 
Nunavut”. Its purpose is to teach visitors the basics of safe trav- 
el in the arctic. It was distributed around the world as a DVD 


and a VHS tape in seven languages, including Inuktitut. 

A video entitled “Polar Bears: A Guide to safety” is being 
completed in English, French and Inuktitut. The video offers 
practical advice on human safety around polar bears, and was 
produced by Wild Eye Productions with support from EC, 
Parks Canada and INAC. The content was developed over 
several years in collaboration with a variety of polar bear ex- 
perts from communities across Nunavut and the NWT. 

A Vacation Planning brochure was completed in consul- 
tation with the Joint Park Management Committees (JP- 
MCs). It is available in three languages and highlights each 
of the four national parks in Nunavut. It was designed to 
give potential visitors enough information to begin planning 
a trip to one of Nunavut’s national park destinations. In Oc- 
tober 2005 it was launched on the Parks Canada website in 
French and English. An Inuktitut version is available as a 
downloadable PDF document. 

The Nunavut section of the Parks Canada web site was 
increased from four pages (one for each park) to over 150 
pages of information. The information includes sections on 
natural history, culture, park use, park management, visitor 
information, safe travel advice, and park regulations. The 
pages are currently in French and English, and the Inuktitut 
will soon be available as a downloadable PDF. The Parks 
Canada website is not technically able to support syllabic 
characters, and so can only support Inuktitut text as a down- 
loadable PDF. 

The Auyuittug National Park Visitor Centre in Pangnir- 
tung was renovated using seasons of Inuit harvest as a major 
design element. Ten panels of interpretive maps, images and 
text are presented in Inuktitut, French, and English, reflect- 
ing the changes in the territory and its national parks over 
the last 10 years. A new mural was commissioned from lo- 
cal artists to showcase the park and the local talent. A new 
theatre allowed for effective presentation of video, computer 
and slide presentations. 

The park interpretive panels at the Nattinnak Centre in 
Pond Inlet were updated to better present Sirmilik National 
Park. The panels include a large map of the park and infor- 
mation on the park and the cultural and natural heritage 
that it protects. Text on all these items was printed in all 
three official languages. 

Pre-trip planning packages for Auyuittuq, Sirmilik and 
Quttinirpaag were refined. These packages are sent electron- 
ically or mailed to any potential visitor who inquires about a 
visit to any of these parks. They include safety precautions, 
equipment selection guidelines, activity recommendations, 
and planning information. This package will be available on- 
line in the near future. These packages are about 20 pages 
in length and are available in English, French and Inuktitut. 

Work on an interpretive brochure for Sirmilik National 


Park is being completed. The brochure includes the first 
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widely distributed map showing the park borders, impor- 
tant park and visitor information, and a large illustration 
of a seasonal harvest cycle featuring the six seasons that are 
common to Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay. Extensive consulta- 
tion included a review of historical records, and interviews 
with elders, hunters and Joint Park Management Committee 
members from both communities. Uqsiq Communications, 
an Inuit-owned firm, was responsible for the illustration of 
the brochure. There will be a separate brochure available for 
all three official languages. 

A new parks exhibit in the Iqaluit Airport is being com- 
pleted. This exhibit is a joint venture between Parks Canada 
and Mirnguiqsirviit, Nunavut Parks. It features descriptions 
of the two different park systems and a large map of Nu- 
navut with a list of all of the conservation areas. Ayaya De- 
signs, an Inuit-owned firm, coordinated the exhibit’s design 
and construction. 


9.9.6 | Management Planning (Section 8.4.13 of NLCA) 
Park Planning Teams worked closely with the JPMCs for 
Quttinirpaaq and Auyuittugq in the development of the 
management plans. 

The Quttinirpaag Joint Park Management Committee 
approved the Final Draft Management Plan for Quttinir- 
paaq in May 2005. The committee submitted the plan to the 
NWMB, which approved the wildlife habitat sections of the 
plan during their December 2005 Board meeting (IIBA Sec- 
tion 5335. NULGAScction5:2:31e Cod 3519.10 to So), 
The Quttinirpaaq management plan is currently moving 
through Parks Canada’s approval process; it is anticipated 
the plan will be presented to Cabinet during the winter of 
2006/07. 

The Auyuittuq Management Plan was phased in over a 
longer period than originally anticipated to ensure that the 
Park Planning Team (PPT), the JPMC and other stakehold- 
ers were fully involved. PPT and JPMC planning meetings 
will renew in the fall of 2006, and public consultation of the 
plan is scheduled for early spring 2007. 

All planning meetings were conducted in Inuktitut and 
English, and all materials for the meetings were produced in 
both languages. 


9.9.7 | Inuit Employment 

Throughout fiscal year 2005/06 the Nunavut Field Unit 
continued its work towards achieving a representative level 
of Inuit employment through initiatives identified in their 
Inuit Employment Plan. 

In the last year, all competitions either provided preference 
to NLCA beneficiaries, or were open only to NLCA beneficia- 
ries. Posters and Statements of Qualification were made avail- 
able in Inuktitut. When appropriate, training and experience 
were accepted as alternatives when candidates did not meet 
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the formal educational requirements. Whenever possible, a 
beneficiary of the NLCA participated on interview panels. 
These beneficiary representatives have included Parks Canada 
staff, employees of DIOs, or members of the JPMCs. 

Asa result of these and other initiatives, many NLCA bene- 
ficiaries were hired by Parks Canada to fill roles in the agency. 

In 2004/05 external competitions resulted in the hiring 
of qualified Inuit applicants for the positions of Executive 
Assistant, Cooperative Management Advisor, Coordinator 
of the Inuit Knowledge Project, and Patrol Persons. Inter- 
nally, NLCA beneficiary staff members took on acting as- 
signments at a higher level as the Senior Park Warden of 
Auyuittug National Park and as the Manager of Ukkusiksa- 
lik National Park. In 2004/05, beneficiaries of the Nunavut 
Land Claims Agreement made up 51 percent of Nunavut 
Field Unit staff. 

In 2005/06 external competitions resulted in the hiring of 
qualified Inuit applicants for the positions of Patrol Person, 
Communications Officer, and summer student positions. 
Internally, NLCA beneficiary staff members successfully 
competed for the positions of Field Unit Superintendent, 
Park Manager and Senior Park Warden. In the 2005/06 
operating season, beneficiaries of the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement made up 47 percent of Nunavut Field Unit staff. 


9.9.8 | Inuit Knowledge Project 

Funding for this project was approved by Parks Canada in 
June 2004. The project encompassed Auyuittug, Sirmilik, 
and Ukkusiksalik National Parks, was coordinated by the 
Parks Canada Iqaluit Office, and supported by masters and 
PhD students from the University of Quebec, University of 
Manitoba and Memorial University. 

In July 2005, after consultations with the Pond Inlet, 
Pangnirtung, and Qikiqtarjuaq Elders Committees, com- 
munity working groups were established for Sirmilik and 
Auyuittuq National Parks. Each “Inuit Knowledge Working 
Group” was made up of elders, HTO and youth representa- 
tives, and met every six to eight weeks to set research priorities 
and to guide on-going Inuit knowledge research projects. 

Work began with both the Pond Inlet and Auyuittug 
Inuit Knowledge Working Groups on “Inuit Sea Ice Use” 
documentation projects, to be conducted over the next two 
to three years. It is expected that these projects will be ap- 
proved sometime in the near future. Community researchers 
will then be hired to undertake the Inuit Sea Ice Use projects 
in Sirmilik and Auyuittug National Parks. Training for these 
individuals will begin in the summer/early fall of 2006, with 
community interviews to begin in the fall of 2006. 


9.9.9 | Cultural Resources and Monitoring 
In July 2004, Parks Canada extant recorders produced de- 
tailed survey documentation for the Wager Bay Hudson’s 


Bay Post in Ukkusiksalik National Park. This was the first 
step in evaluating the potential for stabilizing the post build- 
ings and protecting them as cultural resources. In July 2005, 
a structural inspection was conducted of the three buildings 
to identify possible measures of stabilisation. At the same 
time, a cultural resource inventory and evaluation was car- 
ried out to document, inventory, and photograph the mate- 
rial on site. This was in preparation for the site clean-up and 
stabilisation of the buildings, a requirement of the IIBA. 

Monitoring programs conducted at Quttinirpaaq in 
2004/05 included excavation of the Thule site at Ruggles 
River. The site was threatened by erosion and high water 
levels, and had been partially excavated in the 1950s. Many 
artefacts were recovered and are being curated and analyzed. 
A preliminary report was completed. This project was a joint 
effort between Parks Canada and the GN’s Department of 
Culture Language Elders and Youth (CLEY). 

In 2005/06 Quttinirpaaq programs included photo- 
graphic and measurement monitoring of individual features 
and cultural resources at Kettle Lake, Blister Creek and Fort 
Conger to examine impacts from visitor activities and natu- 
ral occurrences. 

In 2004/05 Parks Canada, in cooperation with CLEY, 
also completed the Sirmilik National Park cultural resources 
survey. The survey focused on the northern Borden Penin- 
sula, eastern shoreline of Bylot Island, and parts of Oliver 
Sound. There will be future detailed investigations of several 
sites in Sirmilik National Park. 


9.9.10 | Ecosystem Research and Monitoring 


9.9.10.1 Ecosystem Monitoring 
Parks Canada moved ahead in developing monitoring pro- 
grams for Nunavut’s national parks. This will significantly 
contribute to the NLCA obligations for ecological monitor- 
ing. Nunavut national parks are included in the Northern 
Bioregional Working Group. This group is working together 
to develop a comprehensive program for national parks in 
Nunavut, NWT and Yukon. New funding was made avail- 
able by Parks Canada to support the initiative. The monitor- 
ing program must be complete by 2008. 

Parks Canada sponsored numerous research projects dur- 
ing reporting period, which included: 


Auyuittuq 


a Marine survey — currently in Year 2. 


Sirmilik 
# Herbarium collection — completed in 2005/06; 


w Vegetation Map — final report and maps completed in 
2005/06; 


w Goose Camp research program — ongoing. 


Quttinirpaag 

» Biennial Muskox/Wildlife survey - completed in 
2004/05; 

a Peary caribou habitat and DNA study — preliminary 
information collected in 2004/05; 

= Contaminants and remediation project — currently in 
ean 2; 

a Lemming habitat quality study — currently in Year 1. 


Ukkusiksalik 

ws Habitat mapping project for Kivalliq Region — assisted 
Government of Nunavut (DOE) with data collection 
in park area 2005/06; 
Herbarium collection — initiated in 2005/06; 

m Polar bear research — developed agreement with the 


University of Alberta to conduct research beginning 
in 2006/07 fiscal year. 


9.10 | Public Works and Government Services Canada 


9.10.1 | Acquisitions and Activities in Nunavut 

On February 21, 2005, PWGSC Western Region, under the 
Northern Contaminated Sites Group, signed an MOU with 
INAC to provide site investigation, project planning, specifi- 
cation development, procurement, project management, and 
administration services for various restoration and clean-up 
projects in Northern Canada. The agreement expires on 
March 31, 2010. There are approximately 20 former inter- 
mediate Distant Early Warning (DEW Line) sites across 
the arctic that will form part of this program. A number of 
abandoned gold, copper and silver mines in Nunavut and 
the NWT are also included. 

PWGSC notified NTI and eight other Inuit organiza- 
tions of opportunities to bid on government contracts for 
goods, services and construction destined for the NSA. 

To support the objectives of Article 24 (Government 
Contracts), under the NLCA, PWGSC offered seminars to 
assist the Inuit firms of Nunavut in becoming familiar with 
bidding and contracting procedures. The Western Region’s 
Northern Contaminated Sites Program established a good 
working relationship with the Economic Development Di- 
rector at NTI, and participated in numerous meetings with 
NTI and other claimants’ economic development officers 
from local communities. 

Western Region’s Environmental Services and Acquisi- 
tions staff, working in conjunction with INAC, also spon- 
sored Procurement Training workshops. These included a 
MERX presentation, town hall meetings, local community 
information sessions, and bidders’ conferences in the NSA. 
An example of this is an information session and bidders’ 
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conference that was held in Iqaluit in March 2005 to dis- 
cuss remediation and the provision of camp support services 
at the Ekalugad Fjord (FOX-C) and Sarpca Lake (CAM-F) 
DEW Line sites. Sessions were also held in February 2006 
for the former Radio Island Navigational Aid and Weather 
Station Site, all of which are located on Inuit-Owned Lands. 
These sessions were well received by the Inuit firms and 
community representatives who attended. 

As a result of de-bundling project requirements, small lo- 
cal firms were better able to compete. Three of the five con- 
tracts were awarded to Inuit-owned businesses from Iqaluit 
for an estimated $20.6 million. The five contracts, represent- 
ing a combined value of $35.6 million, included an Aborigi- 
nal Benefits Plan to create approximately 90-95 employment 
opportunities for Inuit during the 2006/07 construction 
season, representing over 70 percent of the total number of 
employees working on these sites. The five contracts will also 
create approximately $27 million in spin-off benefits for In- 
uit suppliers and local communities who provide goods and 
services in support of the clean-up work. 

PWGSC provided assistance and Set-Up Information 
Seminars on the procurement process for Inuit firms in Nu- 
navut. In response to one such request, PWGSC and Con- 
sulting and Audit Canada are developing a two-day training 
session that will be delivered in Iqaluit on the government's 
contract audit requirements. A one-day general session will 
be open to the Inuit and small business community inter- 
ested in future clean-up work. The second day will be a one- 
on-one session specifically for those Inuit-owned businesses 
who win the contracts. 

PWGSC also assisted INAC with the development of 
Contaminated Site Procurement Strategy Procedures, generic 
and land claim-specific Aboriginal Benefits Plans, Aboriginal 
on-the-job apprenticeship training programs, and other initia- 
tives under the Northern Contaminated Sites Program. These 
strategies will be applied to clean-up work in the NSA. 

The Western Regional Office is currently preparing spec- 
ifications and bid documents for three projects in the NSA 
that will be advertised on MERX. These are the clean-up of 
the abandoned Robert’s Bay Mine (estimated at $4 million), 
the Cape Christian Re-Fueling Site (estimated at $7 mil- 
lion) and the construction of a new $15-20 million RCMP 
Detachment in Iqaluit. 

Whenever practical and consistent with sound procure- 
ment management, PWGSC included evaluation criteria in 
its bid documents to maximize socio-economic opportuni- 
ties for Inuit firms in the NSA. PWGSC also provided infor- 
mation on government contracts awarded in the NSA. 
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10.0:|. IMPLEMENTATION BODIES ° 


10.1. | Nunavut Impact Review Board 


a 

10.1.1 | Mandate 

The Nunavut Impact Review Board (NIRB) is an envi- 
ronmental impact assessment agency established under Ar- 
ticle 12 of the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement (NLCA) to 
determine whether development projects proposed for the 
Nunavut Settlement Area (NSA) should proceed, and if so, 
under what terms and conditions. The primary objectives of 
the NIRB are to protect and promote the existing and future 
well being of the residents and communities of the NSA, 
and to protect the ecosystem integrity of the settlement area. 
Proposals are submitted to the NIRB for review in terms of 
the potential impact the development may have on ecosys- 
tems and the general socio-economic well being of the NSA. 
The effect of the proposed development on other areas of 


Canada is also considered. NIRB then indicates to Indian 
and Northern Affairs Canada (INAC): 


a» Whether the project can be processed by regulatory 
agencies; 
Whether it requires an in-depth public review; 

ms Whether the proposal is insufficiently developed and 
should be returned for clarification; or 

w If the potential adverse impacts are unacceptable and 


the project should be modified or abandoned. 


10.1.2 | Projects Reviewed 
A total of 266 projects were screened during the period 
covered by this report. In 2004/05, 126 project screenings 
were undertaken by the Board at a cost of $83,179. In the 
2005/06 fiscal year 140 project screenings were conducted 
at a cost of $82,395. Many of these were large scale projects, 
and required more than one examination by the Board. 
The Board does not have in-house technical expertise in 
all areas of its mandate, and retained the services of external 
consultants for a variety purposes including general or spe- 
cialized environmental expertise, legal counsel, accounting 
services, interpreters/translators, information technology 
(IT) support, and other areas as needed. 


10.1.3. | Office Operations 

A number of significant corporate changes occurred during 
the reporting period, the most notable of which was the re- 
location of the office to a new facility in July 2004. The new 


building is shared with the Nunavut Planning Commission 


(NPC). This new facility is larger than the old one, and will 
therefore be more expensive; it was designed to house nine 
employees with an upstairs boardroom. Given that NIRB 
now has 15 employees, the boardroom has been converted 
into cubicle office space. The space previously occupied by 
Nunavut Water Board (NWB) personnel has been convert- 
ed into a GIS facility. A new facility will be required to ad- 
equately address future workload needs. 

In-house networking and the purchase of the scanner 
and printer workstation decreased the overall cost of fax and 
phone services. 

Work continued on the peer-to-peer network system, and 
on the File Transfer Protocol (FTP) site for document sharing 
between NIRB, NWB, NPC, and other Inuit organizations. 


10.1.4. | PLANNER Project 

In addition to these IT-related projects to enhance NIRB’s 
efficiency, NIRB also participated in the development of the 
PLANNER software project in conjunction with the NPC. 
PLANNER was designed by NPC as a project specific ap- 
plication tool designed to provide a “one-window” approach 
to all planning activities in Nunavut. Although NIRB has 
agreed to make an annual contribution of $25,000 to the 
project, only $5,000 was contributed during the reporting 
period due to funding constraints. 


10.1.5 | Public Awareness 

It is becoming increasingly important for NIRB to ensure 
that the public is aware of the mandate and activities of the 
organization. In order to adequately participate in the en- 
vironmental assessment process, which Article 12 entitles 
Nunavummiut to do, beneficiaries need to understand how 
that process works. This means more public meetings, more 
newsletters, more promotional items, and more face-to-face 
contact. The Board encouraged this practice whenever pos- 
sible. When staff members traveled to Nunavut communi- 
ties for meetings, they conducted other meetings with the 
public and schools as time permitted. 


10.1.6 | General Budgetary Concerns 

Although NIRB completed fiscal year 2004/05 slightly un- 
der budget due to budget items that were planned for but not 
implemented, NIRB had over-expenditures of $154,431 in 
the 2005/06 fiscal year. This was primarily attributed to the 
hiring of additional staff and accruals of unused annual leave 
and lieu time. Cost sharing with hearing-related matters was 
undertaken whenever possible. 


10.2 | Nunavut Implementation Training Committee 


10.2.1 | Mandate 

The Nunavut Implementation Training Committee (NITC) 
promotes training to enhance Inuit participation in the Nu- 
navut workforce by providing funds and expertise to Desig- 
nated Inuit Organizations (DIOs) and Institutions of Public 
Government (IPGs); by offering the Nunavut Beneficiaries 
Scholarship; and by supporting the federal and territorial 
governments in the development of Inuit employment and 
pre-employment training plans. 

The NITC was established pursuant to Article 37.5 of the 
NLCA, and is responsible for the administration and sound 
use of the Implementation Training Trust. Funds from the 
Trust are used to support the development, delivery, and man- 
agement of training in the areas of organizational leadership 
and workplace skills. The goal is to help individuals fully par- 
ticipate in the fulfillment of their organization’s implementa- 
tion responsibilities under the NLCA. Working in partner- 
ship with its client organizations, governments, and training 
institutes such as Nunavut Arctic College, the NITC assists 
client organizations in identifying organizational training 
needs and in identifying training options. NITC also imple- 
ments training management and monitoring systems. 


10.2.2 | Training Funding 

NITC provided training funding and support to DIOs and 
IPGs for Board Development, Staff Development, Trainee 
Management, Advisory Services, and the Nunavut Beneficia- 
ries Scholarship. In particular, NITC would like to celebrate 


the following achievements from the reporting period: 


w A large number of implementation organizations 
took advantage of NITC’s programs and services. In 
2004/05, 90 Nunavut organizations participated in 
NITC-funded workshops, seminars or training pro- 
grams. In 2005/06 an additional 35 organizations 
from across the NSA delivered or benefited from 
NITC’s programs and services; 

s Almost $1.3 million was provided during the report- 
ing period for workshops, training and scholarships; 

m One hundred and sixty five beneficiaries, including 
Inuit from every community in Nunavut, took part in 
NITC-sponsored training programs; 

= Two years ago a special initiative was launched to encour- 
age more use of NITC’s programs by smaller organiza- 
tions, and in particular HTOs. This effort has paid off. 
For example, in 2005/06 NITC provided funding for 
a major training session in Rankin Inlet that presented 
critical skills training to Secretary Managers of Hunt- 
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ers and Trappers Organizations (HTOs). In 2004/05 
both Taloyoak and Igloolik HTOs also accessed funds 
to provide in-house administrative training; 

=» The Nunavut Beneficiaries Scholarship Program 
(NBS) was successful again in helping many NLCA 
beneficiaries gain the education and skills necessary 
for employment. Three hundred and thirty three ben- 
eficiaries received scholarships throughout the report- 
ing period to attend university or college, or to partici- 
pate in Nunavut Sivuniksavut; 

aw NTI implemented a number of recommendations from 
last year's independent evaluation to ensure the long- 
term sustainability of the NBS, promote excellence, and 
simplify program administration. Changes to the pro- 
gram have been posted on the NITC website at http:// 


www nitc.ca/english/programs-scholarship.html. 


10.2.3 | Operations 

During the 2004/05 fiscal year, NITC worked with several 
of the organizations responsible for supporting economic 
and business development in the NSA including Atuqtu- 
arvik Corporation, Kakivak Association, and Qikigtaaluk 
Corporation. Other client organizations who accessed fund- 
ing over the year included NTI, the NWB, the NPC, the 
Kivallig Inuit Association (KivIA), and the Nunavut Arbi- 
tration Board (NAB). 

In 2005/06 the organization completed a review and con- 
solidation of its policies, procedures and bylaws. The revised 
corporate documents were presented for Board and member 
approval at the Annual Meeting in Iqaluit. 

One of the primary areas of focus in 2005/06 was improv- 
ing service to HTOs and providing training for members of 
these critical organizations. A number of steps were taken to 
improve HTO access to training funds and programs, in- 
cluding the development of a streamlined application process 
and assigning a special program officer to this area. 

NITC helped fund two major training workshops during 
the 2005/06 fiscal year that brought together HTO Secre- 
tary Managers from across Nunavut. The workshops were 
co-hosted by NTI and the Nunavut Harvesters Support Pro- 
gram (NHSP), and covered a wide range of policy and plan- 
ning issues of concern to HTO managers. These included 
NHSP initiatives, proposed Wildlife Act regulations, issues 
pertaining to polar bear quotas and bowhead whale harvest- 
ing, upcoming research projects, and a number of manage- 
ment, governance and administrative topics. 

In the year ahead NITC will continue to work toward 
implementing the long-term strategic goals approved by the 
Board of Directors in the 2004 strategic plan. These goals 
include restoration of the Implementation Training Trust to 
its 1993 spending power, establishing data collection systems 
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required to monitor program outcomes, and strengthening 
NITC’s in-house capacity to provide technical expertise to 
government and other clients in the areas of training pol- 
icy, planning, management, delivery, and evaluation. The 
full plan is available online at http://www.nitc.ca/english/ 
library-documents.html . NITC will also continue to play 
an active role on the Article 23 working group, and work 
with NTI to support the renegotiation of the Implementa- 
tion Contract for the NLCA. 


10.3. | Nunavut Planning Commission 


10.3.1 | Mandate 

The Nunavut Planning Commission is mandated to estab- 
lish land use planning policies, goals and objectives, and to 
develop Land Use Plans (LUP) that guide and direct resource 
use and development in the Nunavut Settlement Area. It is 
also responsible for developing, in cooperation with govern- 
ment, a general monitoring plan, and collating and analyz- 
ing information on the health of the ecosystems and socio- 
economic environment of the settlement area. 


10.3.2 | General Comments 

The NPC experienced many challenges during the reporting 
period. Internal concerns regarding the operation of the Com- 
mission resulted in the completion of a comprehensive financial 
audit and independent management report. Since the comple- 
tion of these reports in fall 2005, the Commission has nearly 
completed implementation of all the recommendations. 

The operations of the organization remained generally 
uninterrupted since the beginning of the reporting period, 
with a number of advances made on streamlining the regula- 
tory process within Nunavut. 


10.3.3. | Land Use Plans 

Despite the challenges encountered during this period, the 
organization remained on track with most of its operations 
and NLCA implementation responsibilities. 

In general, NPC continued to work on formalizing land 
use planning policies, processes, and methodology in rela- 
tion to plan development, and further refined its processes 
in relation to community consultations. In 2004/05, NPC 
reinvented the organization’s system of information gather- 
ing using a concept called map biographies. This involved 
interviews with elders that are recorded on both a compact 
disc and a paper map. The information was then overlaid 
and used for land use planning decisions. This improved the 
accuracy of baseline data for land use planning. 

In addition to the ongoing implementation of the con- 
formity requirements contained within the approved North 


Baffin and Keewatin Regional Land Use Plans of June 2000, 
Commission staff continued with the implementation of 
community level consultations, data collection, and the de- 
velopment of Map Biographies for different regions of the 
NSA. Transcription was completed for many community 
consultation meetings, and the notes were translated for 
greater accessibility. 

In the Akkuniq Planning Region, map biographies were 
collected to provide sufficient background data for land use 
planning in the region. This work will continue in prepara- 
tion for the regional planning process. This is also the case 
for the Kivalliq (Keewatin) region and for the Arviat Ap- 
pummag and Higjaa/Maguse Esker sites. 

It is hoped that an office will be opened in the South 
Baffin Planning Region, and staff will be hired to complete 
map biographies and work on land use planning in this area. 
NPC is also considering a proposal to complete a similar 
map biography project in the Sanikiluagq Planning Region in 
order to set up base line data for the area. 

A completed summary of comments was produced follow- 
ing the public hearing to review the draft proposal on the West 
Kitikmeot Planning Region, held in January 2005. Work in 
this area of land use planning for the NSA is ongoing. 


10.3.4 | Nunavut Wide Comprehensive Land Use Plan 
Interest in the completion of a single comprehensive Nu- 
navut wide LUP with regional and sub-regional components 
remained a priority for many of NPC’s planning partners. 
Calls were received from communities, NGOs, government, 
industry and individuals to review and engage planning 
partners in public discussions on matters such as: 


a Development on calving grounds; 

m Caribou and wildlife management; 

w Identification of conservation areas, parks, and special 
places; 

# Social development matters; 

w Requests to remove restrictions on all-weather roads 
(specifically on the Churchill to Rankin Highway); 
Uranium development; 

w Hydro development; and 

# Requests for a plan amendment to support lifting an 
NRCan moratorium on hydrocarbon exploration and 


development in the Hudson Bay (by the Hamlet of 
Coral Harbour). 


Despite these requests, there were significant challenges 
to implementing the process for developing the 11.4.1 broad 
policies for land use planning. In 2005, after many discour- 
aging efforts on the part of NPC to move the issue forward, 
the GN established a consultative process at the deputy min- 
ister level. NPC feels that this will help establish a much 


more productive working relationship with GN. GN has 
advised NPC that it is unwilling to work on any land use 
planning until this initiative has commenced. 


10.3.5 | Information Systems 

The mandate of the NPC requires the development of a so- 
phisticated but easily accessible one-window project registra- 
tion system for companies. PLANNER (Public Land Use 
Application Network Notification Environmental Reporter) 
has been in use since 2001. The system has received positive 
feedback from industry and other stakeholders, and NPC 
worked towards implementing it as a one-window approach 
to receiving applications. Upgrades have been made to the 
system since it was developed in 2001 as suggested by key 
stakeholders at workshops. 

In the 2004/05 fiscal year, an archiving system was set 
up in the GIS office for all of NPC’s maps. There is a new 
version of NunaMap available. The license agreement for 
NunaMap II was finalized in 2005/06 with NRCan, and all 
data was downloaded at that time. This will ensure the most 
current base map for Nunavut is available, and a full copy 
will be given to all educational institutions in Nunavut. Oth- 
er upgrades were made to interface with forms from NIRB 
that are required for the planning process. The most recent 
upgrades include Adobe Acrobat “signable” form generation, 
file upload functionality, and a new status tracking system 
with log files and an update of agency contacts for automatic 
e-mail notification. Bilateral MOUs were drafted and sent to 
INAC, NWB and NIRB regarding PLANNER, and staff 
have been trained in the new components of the software. 


Ongoing support is available through NPC staff. 


10.4 | Nunavut Water Board 


10.4.1 | Mandate 

Pursuant to Section 13.21 of the NLCA, the NWB has re- 
sponsibilities and powers over the regulation, use and man- 
agement of water in the NSA. 


10.4.2 | NWBActivities 

During the reporting period the NWB held public hearings 
for large mining and municipal projects. A total of 116 water 
licenses were issued, renewed or amended during the period, 
and the Board undertook 312 additional technical reviews. 


10.4.3. | Operations 

A significant amount of work was completed on the NWB 
web site in 2005/06. Once the new website is launched, a 
staff member will be responsible for its regular updating 


and maintenance. 
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In both years of the reporting period NWB received 
funding from NITC to implement its annual training plan. 
This plan allows NWB to have a Licensing Clerk Trainee 
and carry out training activities for other staff members. As 
per NITC eligibility policy, funding for training activities is 
reserved for Inuit beneficiaries of the NLCA. 

In the 2004/05 fiscal year a property was acquired in Gjoa 
Haven to be used for staff housing. Operating expenses rep- 
resented 14.92 percent of the total expenditures for this year, 
but staff housing costs (fuel, mortgage, insurance, utilities, 
land leases, maintenance, etc.) have significantly increased 
over prior periods and represented 8.83 percent of the to- 
tal expenditures. This was also true in 2005/06, where staff 
housing costs continued to increase significantly and repre- 
sented 11 percent of the total expenditures. Office supplies, 
minor equipment purchases, maintenance and legal services 
costs were all higher than budgeted for this year. However, 
operating expenses remained within budget for both years. 

In 2005/06 expenditures for Board activities were signifi- 
cantly lower than originally budgeted, since for most of the 
fiscal year there were an insufficient number of members to 
make a quorum for Board meetings. Lack of quorum not 
only made it difficult to carry out regular Board business, 
but also had an impact on public hearing processes. The 
Board was unable to carry out its duties as planned both in 
general operations and also in hearing-related projects. 


10.5 | Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 


10.5.1 | Mandate 

The Nunavut Wildlife Management Board (NW MB) is the 
principal instrument of wildlife management and the main 
regulator of access to wildlife in the NSA, pursuant to Arti- 
cle 5 of the NLCA. The NWMB is a non-profit corporation, 


an IPG, and a co-management body. 


10.5.2 | Wildlife Management 
During the 2004-06 reporting period, the NWMB main- 
tained and modelled a wildlife management system that had 
the confidence of the public, Inuit and Governments. 
NWMB is responsible for establishing, maintaining, 
modifying or removing quotas or other restrictions on wild- 
life harvesting in the NSA, as part of its mandate to protect 
wildlife and wildlife habitats in the NSA. During the period, 
NWMB allocated quotas and/or experimental licenses for 
shrimp, turbot, bowhead, arctic char, polar bears, muskox, 
groundfish, crab, cod, skate, narwhal, beluga, walrus and 
caribou. The NWMB was also involved in species monitor- 
ing, community consultations and working groups aimed at 


protecting species at risk. 
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Fisheries development remained a priority issue. NWMB 
staff participated in many fisheries forums and working 
groups; provided advice to DFO regarding fish, shellfish, 
and other marine species allocations; and equitably allocated 
Nunavut’s share of quotas among eligible fishers and hunt- 
ers. The community-based management system for narwhal 
and beluga that was developed in the previous reporting pe- 
riod continued to be monitored by NW MB. 

Major accomplishments during the reporting period in- 
cluded completing the Final Report of the Nunavut Wildlife 
Harvest Study in August 2004. This report was distributed 
to all of NWMB’s co-management partners, as well as a 
number of other interested agencies. The completion of this 
report represented the culmination of many years of hard 
work. It also heralded the beginning of a new phase in wild- 
life management for Nunavut. 

With the Harvest Study Report completed, the NWMB 
commenced in earnest the process of introducing the “total 
allowable harvest — basic needs level — surplus” management 
system within Nunavut. Accordingly, in February 2005, 
the NWMB established a total allowable harvest and basic 
needs level with respect to Greenland Halibut in a new man- 
agement area inside Cumberland Sound. 

Another major milestone was the approval by NW MB of 
the Thelon Game Sanctuary Management Plan in July 2004. 
NWMB’s approval of this Management Plan marked the 
culmination of a decade of consultation and preparation that 
began in 1994. 

In November 2005, the Board hosted an informal hear- 
ing involving all RWOs, HTOs and other relevant co-man- 
agement partners on Total Allowable Harvests (TAHs), and 
Non-Quota Limitations (NQLs) of the Regulations and Or- 
ders of the Wildlife Act. 


10.5.3 | Inuit Qaujimajatuqangit (Traditional Knowledge) 
During the reporting period NWMB promoted the inclu- 
sion of both Inuit Qaujimajatugangit (IQ) and modern 
science in all aspects of wildlife management. The current 
polar bear MOUs include IQ and modern science in sug- 
gesting quotas under these agreements. IQ is also considered 
in all relevant Board decisions. The NWMB has continued 
to work towards the proper inclusion of traditional knowl- 
edge in the assessment, classification and recovery of species 
under the Species at Risk Act, and has participated in a num- 
ber of conference calls regarding the inclusion of traditional 
knowledge in stock status reports. Plans are currently under- 
way to hold a workshop with the co-ma nagement partners in 
order to discuss and commence the development of policies 
and strategies for an effective IQ program. 


10.5.4 | Research Funding 

The NWMB evaluated government and non-government re- 
search funding proposals, and provided funding to research- 
ers from the Nunavut Wildlife Research Trust (NWRT) and 
the NWMB Studies Fund. Wildlife priorities identified in 
workshops during 2004 guided the NWMB research fund- 
ing policies during this period. A total of $1.63 million in 
research funding was provided to government departments 
under the NWRT, and $329,300 was granted for commu- 
nity-based research under the NWMB Studies Fund during 
the period. The NWMB participated in the ongoing moni- 
toring of various research projects underway in Nunavut, 


and made research data and results available to the public 
through the NW MB Research Centre and website. 


10.5.5 | Cooperation with Other Organizations 

The NWMB worked in cooperation with administrative 
agencies and Aboriginal peoples from other land claim areas 
concerning shared wildlife populations such as polar bears, 
caribou, and beluga. These included Makivik, DFO, the 
World Wildlife Fund, and various other wildlife manage- 
ment boards. NWMB participated in a working group on 
climate change organized by the Nunavut Research Insti- 
tute. NWMB has also been in touch with the Polar Bear 
Technical Committee concerning the potential effects of 
climate change on polar bears and their habitat. 

The NWMB worked in cooperation with HTOs, RWOs, 
NTI, government departments, and other IPGs concerning 
land and resource management issues affecting Nunavut. 
This included providing advice to NIRB on land use per- 
mit applications, funding research by the Kugluktuk HTA 
with respect to Grizzly Bear and Wolverine, and providing 
quarterly payments to RWOs and HTOs for their ongoing 
operations. NW™MB also provided support to the Executive 
Directors of many other IPGs in Nunavut upon request. 


10.6 | Nunavut Surface Rights Tribunal 


10.6.1 | Mandate 
The Nunavut Surface Rights Tribunal (NSRT) was estab- 
lished under Articles 10 and 21.8 of the NLCA and in accor- 
dance with Section 99 of the Nunavut Waters and Nunavut 
Surface Rights Tribunal Act, assented to on April 30, 2002. 
NSRT is an arbitrator of disputes over access to land, com- 
pensation payable to the surface title holder for access and 
the use of sand and gravel, and wildlife compensation claims. 
This quasi-judicial body is independent of any party, includ- 
ing government, industry or Inuit organizations. Its goal is to 
provide the fairest possible mechanism for the resolution of 
disputes within the context of the NLCA and legislation. 
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10.6.2 | Operations 
On March 7-8, 2006, the new members of the NSRT held 


their inaugural meeting in Rankin Inlet. The members were 


Nunavut Planning Commission 
Vacant (Chair) 

Peter Kritaqliluk (Interim Chair) 
sworn in by the Justice of the Peace, and consist of a Chair Vacant 


and four members. The office is situated in Rankin Inlet. 
To date, NSRT has not received any applications. 


11.0 | APPENDIX 1: MEMBERSHIP OF 
IMPLEMENTING BODIES 


(As of March 8, 2006) 


Nunavut Impact Review Board 
Vacant (Chair) 

Vacant 

Peter Akkinkungnagq 
Mary Avalak 

Henry Ohakannoak 
Elizabeth Copland 

Albert Ehaloak 

Lucassie Arragutainaq 
Peter Paneak 

Makivik Corporation Nominees 
Putulik Papigatuk 

Donald Watt 


Nunavut Implementation Training Committee 
Peter Kritaqliluk(Chair) 

Paul Quassa 

Hugh Nateela 

Irene Tanuyak 

Anna Qaunaq 

Mary Panegyuk-Coady 

Mary Jane Adamson 


Surface Rights Tribunal 
Eugene Ipkarnak 
Simionie Keenainak 
Vacant 

Mark Calliou 

Vital Nauya 


Nunavut Implementation Panel 
Joe Kunuk 

John Merritt 

David Akoak 

Terry Sewell 


Prank Ipakohak 

Pauloosie Kilabuk 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Meeka Kilabuk 

Ron Roach 

Makivik Corporation Nominees 
Putulik Papigatuk 
Donald Watt 


Nunavut Water Board 
Vacant (Chair) 

Lootie Toomasie (Acting Chair Dec 6/05) 
Lootie Toomasie 
Raymond Kayasark 
George W. Porter 

Geoff Kusugak 

Thomas Kabloona 

Vacant 

Robert Hanson 

Guy Kakkiamiun 

Makivik Corporation Nominees 
Putulik Papigatuk 
Donald Watt 


Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 
Joe Tigullaraq, Chairperson 
Harry Flaherty 

Nick Amautinuar 

Paul Pemik 

Joanne Ikkidluak 

Abraham Kaunak 

Vacant 

Kevin McCormick 
Pitsiolak Alainga 

Johnny Peters 

Pauloosie Novalinga 

Makivik Corporation Nominees 
Johnny Peters 

Paulusie Novalinga 
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12.0 | APPENDIX 2: SCHEDULE OF PAYMENTS 


12.1. | Implementation Funding 


Government of Nunavut 
To fulfill its responsibilities under the Agreement and Imple- 
mentation Contract. 


2001 $ 1,492,477 
2002 $ 2,402,050 
2003 $ 850,100 
2004 $ 2,605,000 
2005 $ 2,661,000 


Nunavut Arbitration Board 
To fulfill its responsibilities under the Agreement and Imple- 
mentation Contract (Section 38.1.7) 


2001 $ 27,457.00 
2002 $ 15,625.00 
2003 $ = 
2004 $ 54,594.00 
2005 $ 5,850.00 


Nunavut Impact Review Board 

To fulfill its responsibilities under the Agreement and Im- 
plementation Contract (Section 12.2.31 of Agreement and 
Contract and public review Section 5.14 of the Implementa- 
tion Contract) 


2001 $ 1,664,059 

($ 424,812 for public hearings) 
2002 $ 1,709,658 

(S 145,405 for public hearings) 
2003 $ 1,906,906 

($ 977,890 for public hearings) 
2004 $ 2,004,363 
= ($ 1,046, 398 for public hearings) 
2005 $ 2,075,712 


($ 1,394,629 for public hearings) 


Nunavut Planning Commission 
To fulfill its responsibilities under the Agreement and Imple- 
mentation Contract (Section 11.4.3) 


2001 $ 2,627,376 
2002 $ 2,741,339 
2003 $ SON O7, 
2004 $ S219 322 
2005 $ 3,293,634 


Surface Rights Tribunal 
To fulfill its responsibilities under the Agreement and Imple- 
mentation Contract (Section 21.8.1) 


2001 $ 200,670 
2002 $ 179,734 
2003 $ 188,079 
2004 $ 78,269 


Nunavut Water Board 


To fulfill its responsibilities under the Agreement and Im- 
plementation Contract (Section 13.3.17 of Agreement and 
Contract and public hearings 5.14 of the Contract) 


2001 S 1,568,104 
(S 368,729 for public hearings) 

2002 $ 1,568,388 
(S 1,257,088 for public hearings) 

2003 $ 1,774,834 
(S 629,136 for public hearings) 

2004 $ 1,876,202 
(S 1,116,908 for public hearings) 

2005 $ 1,942,988 


(S 559,560 for public hearings ) 


Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 
To fulfil its responsibilities under the Agreement and Imple- 
mentation Contract (Section 5.2.19) 


2001 S 4,739,908 
2002 $ 4,691,279 
2003 $ 4,679,411 
2004 $ 5,064,486 
2005 $ 4,360,941 


KS 
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(Net of Loan Repayment) Nunavut and Implementing Bodies 


| 
12.2 | Capital Transfers to Nunavut Trust 12.4 | Implementation Payments to the Government of | 


On March 1, 2002, Nunavut Trust made a lump sum pay- 


ment of $20,504,533 to Canada in repayment of the out- 1993 — 1994 $ 26,295,640 
standing balance of negotiation loans. 1994 — 1995 6,320,187 
May 25, 1993 $ 79,307,736 1995 - 1996 12,434,589 
May 25, 1994 50,895,504 1996 — 1997 13,306,032 
May 25, 1995 67,860,673 ele e 33,670,874 = 
May 25, 1996 orn 1998 - 1999 13,988,681 
May 25, 1997 84,825,841 1999 — 2000 15,097,405 
May 25, 1998 84,825,841 2000 — 2001 14,754,467 
May 25, 1999 84,825,841 2001 — 2002 13,113,591 
May 25, 2000 84,825,841 eune, OO} poe 
May 25, 2001 84,825,841 inane Sites eee 
May 25, 2002 89,682,231 2004 — 2005 17,190,737 
2 —-2 
May 25, 2003 89,682,231 oS pee ease 
TOTAL 1 
May 25, 2004 89,682,231 Pe ES 12220 
May 25, 2005 71,745,785 
TOTAL $ 1,047,811,437 
13.0 | APPENDIX 3: AMENDMENTS 
12.3. | Resource Royalty Payments to Nunavut Trust 
The following is a cumulative of all amendments to the Vu- 
navut Land Claims Agreement and to the Implementation 
1993 —- 1994 $ 1,260 Contract, which received Governor in Council approval fol- 
1994 — 1995 53,060 lowing all-party recommendations. 
elite tise pOot 308 (Effective April 26, 1995) 
1996 — 1997 1,020,528 
1997 — 1998 1,034,210 Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
m 5.4.2: extension to January 1, 1996 from July 9, 1994 for 
1998 — 1999 1,180,662 ieee 
the start of the Nunavut Wildlife Harvest Study; and 
1999 — 2000 1,324,288 w 5.6.25: extension for the Nunavut Wildlife Manage- 
2000 — 2001 1,297,382 ment Board to establish the basic needs levels for belu- 
2001 — 2002 1,131,031 ga, narwhal and walrus within 24 months, rather than 
12 months, from the establishment of the Nunavut 
ch ae Be2 2 ee. Wildlife Management Board. 
2003 — 2004 17,600 
2004 — 2005 0 Implementation Contract . 
m 5.2: extending funding provided to the transition 
2005 — 2006 0 : é 
teams to year three of implementation; 
TOTAL $ 8,335,150 w Schedule | Page 5-6: extending the time-frame for the 


Nunavut Wildlife Management Board to develop the 
methodology and design of the wildlife harvest study 
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(to October 1, 1995), to identify the Designated 
Inuit Organization required to collect data (to Jan- 
uary 1, 1996), and to prepare a multi-year budget 
for the study (to July 1, 1995); 

= Schedule 1 Page 5-13: extending the time-frame for 
establishing Hunters and Trappers Organizations 
and Regional Wildlife Organizations from the first 
anniversary of the Agreement (July 9, 1994) to the 
second anniversary (July 9, 1995); 

m Schedule 1 Page 19-13: deleting the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Petroleum Resources as a 
responsible agency respecting the rights to carving 
stone; and 

m Schedule 2 Part 2: transferring funding from the 
Nunavut Water Board and Nunavut Impact Re- 
view Board Transition Teams to the Territorial 
government to provide additional funding for the 
training of municipal land administrators. 


(Effective September 17, 1996) 


Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 

m 5.6.25: extension of the deadline for the establish- 
ment of the basic needs levels for beluga, narwhal 
and walrus to March 31, 1997; 

mw 8.2.2: extension to negotiate and conclude an IBA 
for Auyuittug National Park by July 9, 1997; 

m 8.2.3: extension to negotiate and conclude an IIBA 
for Ellesmere Island National Park by July 9, 1997; 
and 

m 35.5.7: extension to the deadline for the Appeals 
Committee to hear and determine appeals to July 


D996. 


Implementation Contract 

w Page 8-2 of Schedule 1: replacing the entry under 
the heading “Timing” to July 9, 1997; 

w Page 8-3 of Schedule 1: replacing the entry under 
the heading, “Timing” to July 9, 1997; 

mw Page 24-1 of Schedule 1: replacing the first entry 
under the heading, “Referenced Clauses” by 24.2.1; 
and 

a Page 35-6 of Schedule 1: replacing the entry under, 
“Timing” for the second activity by July 9, 1996. 
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Pep Beno OA oa AO CMPCE SS DAK" 


AG Auditor General 

ALCC Aboriginal Language and Culture Consultations 

CAO Chief Administrative Officer 

CAHSP Canadian Arts and Heritage Sustainability Program 

CGS Department of Community and Government Services (Nunavut) 
CLEY Department of Culture, Language, Elders and Youth (Nunavut) 


CLSR Canada Lands Surveys Records 
CWS Canadian Wildlife Service 


DFO Department of Fisheries and Oceans (Canada) 
DHR Department of Human Resources (Nunavut) 

DIO Designated Inuit Organization 

DND Department of National Defence (Canada) 

DOE Department of Environment (Canada) 

DO} Department of Justice (Canada) 

EC Environment Canada 

ED&T Department of Economic Development & Tourism (Nunavut) 
EIA Executive and Intergovernmental Affairs (Nunavut) 
EPB Environment Protection Branch (Canada) 

FTP File Transfer Protocol 

GIS Geographical Information System 

GC Government of Canada 

GN Government of Nunavut 


GNWT Government of the Northwest Territories 
HRSDC Human Resources & Skills Development Canada 


HTO Hunters and Trappers Organization 

IB Implementation Branch (Canada — INAC) 
IEP Inuit Employment Plan 

IHT Inuit Heritage Trust 

IBA Inuit Impact and Benefit Agreement 
INAC Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 
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Department of Municipal and Community Affairs 
Municipal Lands Officer 
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Nunavut Arbitration Board 
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Nunavut Implementation Panel 
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Nunavut Planning Commission 
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Natural Resources Canada 
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Nunavut Surface Rights Tribunal 

Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated 

Nunavut Water Board 
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Northwest Territories 

Department of Canadian Heritage (Canada) 
Public Works and Government Services Canada 
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Service Canada 

Total Allowable Harvest 
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Medium of Instruction Policies: Which Agenda? Whose Agenda? (Mahwah, NJ: Erlbrum Associates, Inc. 2004) 
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66. Hugh R. Innis, Bilingualism & Biculturalism: An Abridged Version of the Royal Commission Report (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1972) at p- 101 
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68. Ibid. at p- 101-102. 
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70. Innis, supra note p. 12. 

71. Icshould be borne in mind that what is proposed for Nunavut is not a template for emulation elsewhere in Canadian Aboriginal communities. No other Aboriginal language 
can claim that its speakers constitute a majority in any jurisdiction in Canada; there should be no concern that the proposals made here would open the door to a host of 
minority languages claiming similar status. Nunavut is unique. 

72. Aneven more startling proposal for assimilation of the Inuit of Nunavut was recently made by Professor Frances Widdowson of the University of New Brunswick. Professor 
Widdowson recommends “the depopulation of Nunavut” so that the Inuit might “become actual participants in the development of humanity”: Frances Widdowson, “The 
Political Economy of Nunavut: Internal Colony or Rentier Territory?” (Paper prepared for the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, University of 


Western Ontario, London, Ontario, June 2-4, 2005). 
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3. The Cost of Not Successfully Implementing Article 23: Representative Employment for Inuit within the Government (PricewaterhouseCoopers, February 17, 2003). 

4. This is not to say that the wages and salaries going to non-Inuit Canadians from the South, who are in Nunavut to do the jobs for which Inuit are not qualified, are somehow 
lost to Nunavut. Of course they are not. Much of the wages and salaries paid to non-Inuit are spent in Nunavut. Much of the money circulates there. But that was not the 
objective of Article 23. 

5. In the case of a non-Inuit public employee, there are likely to be additional costs (not included by Saratoga), such as the cost of transportation to Nunavut and returning to 
the South. 
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82. This is largely a matter of resources. Many Inuit teachers now reaching retirement age received only two years of postsecondary education; present teacher-training candidates 
will have four or five years’ training. Many of this same generation of teachers own their own houses, and when they reeiee thet replacements will themselves need to find 
housing. Moreover, increasing the NTEP program to graduate more Inuit students will probably require significant investment in either student support (childcare, housing 
etc.) or in-community course delivery. My point is that replacing Inuit teachers is at present a very expensive business. 
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2001 $ 1,664,059 
($ 424,812 for public hearings) 

2002 $ 1,709,658 
($ 145,405 for public hearings) 

2003 $ 1,906,906 
($ 977,890 for public hearings) 

2004 $ 2,004,363 
($ 1,046, 398 for public hearings) 

2005 $ 2,075,712 
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2002 $ 179,734 : 
2003 $ 188,079 ee 

2004 $ 78,269 
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2001 $ 1,568,104 
($ 368,729 AocLo® BNLATNo*) 12.3 | oat AVAAPCLo*f*0f APCBNS 0a 9¢ 
: oe 
2002 $ 1,568,388 <<“Maed™o 
($ 1,257,088 AocLa® bBNLNNc®) 
2003 $ 1,774,834 
1993 - 1994 1,260 
($629,136 A.0G Lo “bNLiSlic- >) 
1994 — 1995 53,060 
2004 $ 1,876,202 (5 1,116,908 
ACPAVIICUS PaPbsb eACPrs) 1995 — 1996 1,091,598 
2005 $ 1,942,988 1996 — 1997 1,020,528 
Peo eeensh 1997 - 1998 1,034,210 
Pare 7ib Ges) 
1998 - 1999 1,180,662 
- 1,324,288 
1aP'P PLecnatedede BALMS 1999 — 2000 
AcndaoJd Ne rof bLP¢ndsb®C*P* 0° 2000 - 2001 1,297,382 
ADECP LAA bIC* Pao <IHPNSE StL» JICPMNNTUS 2001 — 2002 1,131,031 
be nbPrs. (Asc 5.2.19) 
2002 - 2003 183,528 
2001 $ 4,739,908 2003 - 2004 17,600 
2002 S 4,691,279 2004 — 2005 0 
2003 $ 4,679,411 2005 — 2006 0 
2004 $ 5,064,486 bn core 8,335,150 
2005 $ 4,360,941 
“a a - 124 | dd ATS IPCHD*CRYLYS 
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i<Y 1, 2002-T, na SS <<cNAdede Pe c_pre>d*e 
$20,504,533 baCP< L@LDISb*L_of PNENCCA<b*CI0S 
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_LA 25, 1993 _$ 79,307,736 
__LA2s5, 1994 | 50,895,504 
LA 25, 1995 67,860,673 
LA 25, 1996 84,825,841 
LA 25, 1997 84,825,841 
LA 25, 1998 84,825,841 
LA 25, 1999 84,825,841 
LA 25, 2000 84,825,841 
LA 25, 2001 84,825,841 
LA 25, 2002 89,682,231 
LA 25, 2003 89,682,231 
LA 25, 2004 89,682,231 
LA 25, 2005 71,745,785 
bn“ >r¢ $ 1,047,811,437 
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1993 — 1994 26,295,640 
1994 — 1995 6,320,187 
1995 — 1996 12,434,589 
1996 — 1997 13,306,032 
1997 — 1998 13,670,874 
1998 — 1999 13,988,681 
1999 — 2000 15,097,405 
2000 — 2001 14,754,467 
2001 — 2002 13,113,591 
2002 — 2003 14,712,568 
2003 — 2004 14,118,556 
2004 — 2005 17,190,737 
2005 — 2006 18,331,488 
bNS ac 157,812,590 
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Illustration de la couverture : « Oiseaux de l'arriére-pays » de Kenojuak Ashevak (1994), 
Reproduction autorisée par Dorset Fine Arts, Toronto, Ontario. 


Kenojuak Ashevak est l'une des graphistes les plus acclamées au Canada. Ses nombreuses réalisations et sa renommeée n'ont d‘égales 
que son énergie et son humour. Née dans le Sud de lle de Baffin, dans une zone de campement connue sous le nom d'lkirisaq, Mme 
Ashevak a grandi dans le Nord, voyageant de campement en campement dans le Sud de l'ile de Baffin et dans l'Arctique québécois 


(Nunavik). 


Les dessins de Mme Ashevak captivent d’emblée. C'est la raison pour laquelle ses ceuvres ont figuré dans pratiquement toutes les 
collections annuelles d’estampes de la Dorset Fine Arts depuis 1959. En outre, son travail a fait l'objet de nombreux projets spéciaux, 
ouvrages et commandes, y compris pour Postes Canada, le World Wildlife Print Portfolio (1978), le Commonwealth Print Portfolio 
(1978) et la série Via Rail’s Club Car, qui inclut des ceuvres de certains des artistes les plus renommés du Canada. 


Mme Ashevak a recu de nombreuses distinctions spéciales au fil des ans. Membre des Compagnons de l'Ordre du Canada, elle s'est vu 
décerner des dipl6mes honorifiques de l'Université Queen’s et de l'Université de Toronto. En 2001, elle a été intronisée a l'Allée des 
célébrités canadiennes. Premiére artiste inuite a recevoir autant de distinctions, elle s'est mérité une place de choix dans les rangs 


des nombreux Canadiens renommeés pour leurs réalisations. 


Publié avec l‘autorisation du ministre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
Ottawa, 2008 
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3.0 | PRESENTATION DE L'ACCORD SUR LES REVENDICATIONS 


 TERRITORIALES DU NUNAVUT 


L'Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut, aussi appelé Accord 
définitif du Nunavut : 


w a été signé a Iqaluit le 23 mai 1993, par des représentants de la 
Fédération Tungavik du Nunavut, du gouvernement du Canada et du 
gouvernement des Territoires du Nord-Ouest; 


m a été ratifié par les Inuit et le gouvernement fédéral conformément aux 
dispositions de ratification de l’Accord, et est entré en vigueur le 9 
juillet 1993; 


s porte sur le plus grand nombre de bénéficiaires et le plus vaste territoire de 
tous les accords sur les revendications territoriales conclus dans l'histoire 
du Canada. 


On compte maintenant quelque 23 000 bénéficiaires inuit dans la région du 
Nunavut, auparavant les parties centre et est des Territoires du Nord-Ouest. Ce 
secteur correspond de prés au territoire du Nunavut qui a été créé le Ter avril 1999. 
Le territoire englobe environ 1,9 million de kilométres carrés (le cinquiéme de la 
masse terrestre totale du Canada), ainsi que des zones adjacentes au large des cétes. 
Les Inuit représentent environ 85 % de la population de la région du Nunavut. 
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4.0 | ACCORD SUR LES REVENDICATIONS TERRITORIALES DU 


NUNAVUT : LISTE DES CHAPITRES 
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Chapitre 31: — La Fiducie du Nunavut 

Chapitre 32: Conseil du développement social du Nunavut 

Chapitre 33: Archéologie 
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Chapitre 35: Inscription 
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Chapitre 39: Organisations inuit 

Chapitre 40: Autres peuples autochtones 

Chapitre 41: Terres situées au Contwoyto Lake 

Chapitre 42: | Manitoba et zone marine de l’Est du Manitoba 

Pour plus de détails sur les chapitres de l'Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut, la version intégrale de l'Accord peut étre consultée sur Internet, a l'adresse : 


www.ainc-inac.gc.ca/pr/agr/nunavut/index_f.html 
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5.0 | AVANT-PROPOS 


Le président de la Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated 
Le premier ministre du gouvernement du Nunavut 
Le ministre d’Affaires indiennes et du Nord Canada 


Le Comité de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut a le plaisir de présenter son rapport 
annuel sur la mise en ceuvre de l'Accord sur les revendications territoriales du 
Nunavut, conformément a l'article 37.3.3h) de l’Accord. 


Ce rapport porte sur la période du 1er avril 2004 au 31 mars 2006, au cours de 
laquelle d’importants développements ont eu lieu, notamment : 


Un deuxiéme examen indépendant de la mise en oeuvre de l'Accord, réalisé par 
Pricewaterhouse Coopers, conformément a l’alinéa 37.3.3 b); 


En mai 2005, on confiait au juge Thomas Berger un mandat de conciliateur afin 
de tenter de régler des questions en suspens relativement a la mise en ceuvre 
de l’Accord. Le juge Berger a produit un rapport en deux parties accompagné de 
recommandations, intitulé «Le projet Nunavut». Le Comité de mise en ceuvre du 
Nunavut a entériné ce document, qui est présenté intégralement dans la section 
suivante du présent rapport. 


Tous les signataires ont continué de déployer des efforts dans le but de mettre a 
jour et de modifier le contrat de mise en ceuvre pendant la période visée par le 
rapport, sans pouvoir en arriver a un reglement. 


Chacune des organisations membres du Comité de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut a 
contribué a au moins une section de ce rapport, exprimant son point de vue sur 
les problémes et les progres relatifs a la mise en ceuvre. Le document comprend 
également des comptes rendus d'autres organismes importants, notamment le 
Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la mise en ceuvre, le Conseil de 
gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut, la Commission du Nunavut chargée 
de l'examen des répercussions, l’'Office des eaux du Nunavut et la Commission 
d'aménagement du Nunavut. Par conséquent, il ne faut pas interpréter les 
déclarations faites et les points de vue exprimés dans les différentes sections de 
ce rapport comme représentant des déclarations et des points de vue communs a 
tous les membres du Comité ou aux parties qui les ont nommeés. 


Ce rapport témoigne de la complexité des défis qui se présentent aux parties a ‘Accord, 
et exprime l'éventail complet des perspectives sur nos progrés jusqu’a maintenant. 


Rapport final du conciliateur : “Le projet Nunavut” 
Par Thomas R. Berger, O.C., c.r., Conciliateur Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 
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| 6.0 | RAPPORT FINAL DU CONCILIATEUR : “LE PROJET 


NUNAVUT” 


1 Mars 2006 


Accord sure les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 


Negociations du contrat de mise en oeuvere pour la dexieme periode de 
planification 2003-2013. 


Par Thomas R. Berger, O.C., c.r., conciliateur 


Criag E. Jones, avocat-conseil au concilateur 

Bull, Housser & Tupper, 3000-1055, rue O. Georgia 
Vancouver (C-B.) V6E 3R3 

cej@bht.com 
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6.2 | LETTRE AU MINISTRE 


Thomas R, Berger, O.C., C.R. 


Suite 440, Marine Building, 355 Burrard Street, 
Vancouver, (C.-B.) Canada 
V6C 2G5 


Le ler mars 2006 


Lhonorable Jim Prentice 
Ministre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
Edifices du Parlement, Ottawa 


Cher Monsieur Prentice, 
OBJET : CONCILIATION 


Six années se sont écoulées depuis la création du Nunavut. 

Le Nunavut fait aujourd’hui face 4 des changements, a un 
moment de crise. Il s'agit d'une crise dans |’éducation et l'emploi 
inuits, une crise amplifiée par le réchauffement planétaire 
dans l’Arctique et le défi de la souveraineté arctique. 

LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut, 
qui a mené a la création du Nunavut, est de loin le plus 
important des accords de revendications territoriales de l’ére 
moderne de revendications territoriales. Le territoire est 
vaste, représentant un cinquiéme de la superficie du Canada, 
s étendant du 60e paralléle aux eaux de la céte nord de l’ile 
Ellesmere. Si le Nunavut était un pays indépendant, il serait 
le douziéme plus grand du monde. 

Le Canada a signé un accord de revendications territoriales 
avec les Inuits des Territoires du Nord-Ouest le 25 mai 1993. II 
comprenaitla promesse qu'un nouveau territoire, quis appellerait 
le Nunavut, principalement habité par des Inuits, serait établi 
dans l’Arctique de |’Est.' Prenant la parole 4 la cérémonie de 


signature, le premier ministre Mulroney déclarait : 


«Nous forgeons un nouveau partenariat, un vrai partenariat. 
Non seulement entre le gouvernement du Canada et le 
gouvernement futur du Nunavut, mais entre les Canadiennes 


et Canadiens autochtones et non autochtones.» 


Le ler avril 1999, le nouveau territoire était créé. Le Canada 
était fier de cette réalisation, une réalisation distinctivement 
canadienne représentant notre idéal d’unité dans la 
diversité. Nous avons été 4 maintes reprises louangés au plan 
international. Le premier ministre Chrétien déclarait : 


«Le Canada montre au monde, encore une fois, comment 
nous accueillons divers peuples et cultures. Le nouveau 
gouvernement du Nunavut reflétera cette diversité, 
incorporant les meilleures traditions inuites et un systéme 
moderne de gouvernement populaire ouvert et imputable.» 


Le Nunavut devait étre l’expression de l’autodétermination 
des Inuits. Pour les Inuits du Nunavut, il serait leur endroit sur 
la carte du pays.’ Ils ne recherchaient pas un gouvernement 
autochtone, |’Accord prévoyait plutét |’établissement d’un 
gouvernement populaire au Nunavut, ayant un pouvoir sur 
tous les résidents, ainsi que l’admissibilité complete pour 
tous les résidents a se porter candidat a tout poste public. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut fonctionne actuellement. 
Il y a eu deux élections générales dans ce territoire. Le 
gouvernement élu représente tous les habitants du Nunavut. 

Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated (NTI) (anciennement 
la Fédération Tungavik de Nunavut) représente les Inuits du 
Nunavut, les bénéficiaires en ce qui concerne les terres et les 
ressources qu ils détiennent maintenant sous le régime de 
l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut. NTI 
est responsable de la gestion des fonds recus au titre de l’Accord 
au nom des Inuits et, avec les organismes inuits régionaux, de 
la préservation des intéréts inuits en regard de la mise en ceuvre 
de l’Accord. Depuis 2002, le gouvernement du Canada, le 
gouvernement du Nunavutet NTI participenta des négociations 
visant le renouvellement du contrat de mise en ceuvre signé en 
1993 (au méme moment que |’Accord) et couvrant la deuxiéme 
période de mise en ceuvre de 2003 a 2013. 

Mais le Canada, le Nunavut et NTI ont été incapables de 
convenir des modalités de la poursuite de la mise en ceuvre. 

Le ler juin 2005, j'ai été nommé comme conciliateur par 
votre prédécesseur.? Mon mandat a été d’examiner avec les 
parties de nouvelles méthodes de mise en ceuvre de l’Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut. 

Au Nunavut et 4 Ottawa, mon avocat-conseil* et mol 
avons été attentifs aux déclarations des fonctionnaires 
gouvernementaux les plus hauts placés comme ceux de la 
base, des ministéres territoriaux et fédéraux. Nous avons 
parlé avec des éducateurs, des parents et des étudiants de 


la garderie en passant par le collége jusqu’’a luniversité. 
ge jusq 


1. Cette promesse était contenue a l'article 4 de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut de 1993 


Nm 


Selon les termes du premier ministre Chrétien ; «Dans 50 ans, les éléves liront une description de cette journée dans leur manuel scolaire... Lorsque nous avons refondu la 


carte du Canada et aidé 4 accomplir le destin promis depuis longtemps aux gens de l’Arctique de l'Est.» 


3. Le ministre d’Etat (Développement du Nord 


‘ ), le premier ministre du Nunavut et le président du NTI ont conjointement recommandé ma nomination. 
4. Craig Jones de Bull, Housser & Tupper LLP a agi comme avocat-conseil au conciliateur. I] a collat 


£4 . P 3 ; , : 
Dore etroitement avec mol pendant tout ce travail, organtsant des reunions 
é 


et des entrevues en mon nom et falsant une contribution de tres grande valeur ala préparation de mon rapport. 
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Nous avons rencontré des entrepreneurs et des artistes 
inuits, des représentants et des employés municipaux, des 
avocats stagiaires, des infirmiéres et des enseignantes. Nous 
avons parlé avec des agents de la GRC et des Forces armées 
canadiennes, avec des chasseurs et des trappeurs, des ainés 
des communautés, des linguistes et des historiens. 

A titre de conciliateur, je me suis tout d’abord penché 
sur les modalités du financement continu des conseils et 
des commissions responsables de la gestion des terres et 
des ressources au Nunavut. Les membres de ces conseils et 
commissions (connus sous l’appellation d’institutions du 
gouvernement populaire) sont nommés par le Canada, NTI 
et le Nunavut. Ils ont le mandat de gérer les espéces sauvages, 
habitat des espéces sauvages, l’eau ainsi que les ressources 
minérales et marines du Nunavut. Ils font la planification 
de Vutilisation des terres et |’évaluation des impacts sur 
Venvironnement. Leur tache est immense. 

J'ai traité de la question du financement de ces institutions 
de gouvernement populaire dans mon rapport intérimaire 
publié le 31 aotit 2005. Sur la base de mes recommandations, 
les parties ont pu convenir du financement des travaux de 
ces conseils atteignant la somme de 15 millions $ par année 
pour le reste de la période de 10 ans de mise en ceuvre de 
2003.2 2013; 

Dans mon rapport final joint a la présente lettre,’ j’ai 
di traiter d’un sujet encore plus important, un sujet ayant 
des conséquences profondes : le chapitre 23 de |’Accord de 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut. Le chapitre 23 est 
au coeur méme de la promesse faite au Nunavut. 

Le chapitre 23 a comme objectif : «... d’accroitre, a un 
niveau représentatif, le nombre d’Inuits qui occupent un 
emploi au gouvernement dans la région du Nunavut». De 
plus, cet objectif s'applique «a tous les groupes professionnels 
et niveaux des postes» au sein du gouvernement. II s'agit d’un 
objectif qui est partagé par le gouvernement du Canada et le 
gouvernement du Nunavut. 

A prime abord, le chapitre 23 est limité a l’emploi dans 
la fonction publique. Cependant, j’ai constaté qu'il était 
impossible d’envisager le chapitre 23 comme étant isolé, 
car tout examen de Iobjectif, soit les niveaux représentatifs 
demploi pour les Inuits, méne inévitablement a la 
considération d’une gamme de questions concernant I’avenir 
du Nunavut, notamment dans les domaines de l’emploi et 
de l’éducation. 

La population du Nunavut s’approche maintenant de 30 
000 personnes, dont 85 p. 100 sont des Inuits. Au titre du 
chapitre 23, les Inuits devraient occuper 85 p. 100 des postes 
4 la fonction publique, mais, en fait, seulement 45 p. 100 
des employés du gouvernement du Nunavut sont Inuits. Ce 


pourcentage a plus ou moins été atteint dés le début alors que 
les Inuits occupaient principalement des postes de niveau 
inférieur (p. ex. de soutien administratif) au gouvernement 
et il ne s’est pas amélioré pour la simple raison que seulement 
peu d’'Inuits ont les habiletés nécessaires pour occuper des 
postes de niveau exécutif, de gestion ou de professionnel qui 
composent les échelons moyen et supérieur de la fonction 
publique. II en résulte que bien que la plupart des membres 
élus du gouvernement du Nunavut soient Inuits, la grande 
majorité des postes de cadre supérieur a la fonction publique 
sont occupés par des personnes qui ne sont pas Inuits; en 
fait, celles-ci constituent une grande portion des 15 p. 100 
des résidents du Nunavut qui ne sont pas des Inuits. 

Le probleme n’est pas du cété de la demande de cette 
équation. Le gouvernement du Nunavut a consacré beaucoup 
d’efforts afin de donner des possibilités 4 presque tous les Inuits 
qualifiés. Le probléme est que le nombre d’Inuits qualifiés 
est limité. Seulement 25 p. 100 des enfants inuits terminent 
leur école secondaire et ce ne sont pas tous ces diplémés qui 
poursuivent leur éducation au premier cycle universitaire. 
Le genre d’emploi ot la nécessité d’une participation inuite 
accrue est la plus grande, par exemple dans le domaine de 
lexécutif, de la gestion et professionnel, a des exigences en 
matiére d’éducation qui ne peuvent étre contournées. 

La langue parlée par les Inuits est linuktitut.° En fait, 
pour 75 p. 100 des Inuits, l’inuktitut demeure la premiére 
langue parlée a la maison et 15 p. 100 des Inuits (vivant 
principalement dans les plus petites communautés) ne 
parlent aucune autre langue. Compte tenu des données 
démographiques du nouveau territoire, l’inuktitut devrait, de 
maniere générale, étre la langue utilisée en milieu de travail 
gouvernemental au Nunavut et la langue de la prestation 
des services gouvernementaux. Mais tel n'est pas le cas. La 
langue principale du gouvernement du Nunavut est l’anglais. 
Les habitants du nouveau territoire parlent donc une langue 
qui constitue un obstacle a l’obtention d’emplois dans leur 
propre fonction publique. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut emploie 3 200 personnes. 
Les Inuits affirment avoir le droit 4 leur part équitable 
d’emplois a la fonction publique. IIs se fient sur le chapitre 
23 car il s'agit d’un article sur l’équité, un article sur l’équité 
non pas pour une minorité mais pour une majorite. 

De nos jours, les Inuits habitent 27 communautés isolées 
sur un vaste territoire qui jusqu’a maintenant n était accessible 
que pendant un mois ou deux de |’été, sauf par les airs. 

Jusqu’a la période aprés la Deuxitme Guerre mondiale, 
ils avaient survécus depuis des siécles grace a la chasse, 
au piégeage et a la péche. Le mode traditionnel de vie est 


aujourd’hui toujours essentiel pour les Inuits. Mais le 


5. Conformément a ce qui a été convenu au début par les parties, j’envois des exemplaires du présent rapport final, y compris cette lettre, au premier ministre Paul Okalik et a 


Paul Kaludjak, le président du NTI. 


6. Par inukticut, j’entends aussi innuinaqtun, le dialecte de la région de Kitikmeot, qui comprend Kugluktuk et la baie Cambridge. 
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délaissement des terres favorisé par le Canada au cours des 
50 derniéres années pour constituer des communautés, vers 
un monde ot le gouvernement, les écoles et la bureaucratie 
sont d’importance majeure, a été inexorable. Comme l’a 
déclaré le premier ministre Paul Okalik : «Les Inuits sont 
présentement dans un état de transition d'une économie 
fondée sur les terres (la chasse traditionnelle) 4 une économie 
moderne ou fondée sur les salaires.» 

Au Nunavut, il n’y a pas d’économie salariale développée, 
il n’y a aucune industrie. Le chémage est élevé, atteignant 
en moyenne 30 p. 100, parfois 70 p. 100 dans certaines 
communautés. De plus, de nombreux Inuits dépendent 
d’une maniére ou d'une autre du soutien au revenu. 

Cest pour cette raison que le gouvernement du Nunavut 
est un employeur important pour les Inuits. 

En fait, le gouvernement du Nunavut a décentralisé 
son administration pour faire en sorte non seulement que 
le gouvernement territorial soit plus pres du peuple, mais 
aussi que les possibilités d’emplois qu'il représente soient 
réparties sur son territoire. Cependant, de telles mesures par 
elles-mémes ne peuvent permettre d’atteindre l’objectif du 
chapitre 23 : les Inuits doivent avoir la possibilité d’obtenir 
une éducation leur permettant d’occuper ces postes. 

Le chapitre 23 souléve donc la question : que faut-il faire 
pour rendre les Inuits admissibles 4 l'emploi dans tous les 
groupes professionnels et 4 tous les niveaux de leur propre 
gouvernement? I] doit bien sir y avoir des initiatives a 
court terme pour accroitre le nombre d’Inuits a la fonction 
publique. J’ai fait des recommandations au sujet de telles 
mesures : un programme élargi pour les étudiants d’été et les 
stages au gouvernement du Nunavut, les conseils 4 l’emploi 
et les bourses pour suivre des programmes d’apprentissage 
et pour les études postsecondaires.” Mais il est impossible 
denvisager l’atteinte des objectifs du chapitre 23 4 long terme 
a moins de commencer a augmenter le nombre d’éléves qui 
obtiennent un dipléme d'études secondaires. Il faut donc 
revenir aux écoles et a |’éducation, car ce sont des diplémés 
du secondaire inuits et des diplomés universitaires inuits et 
des autres programmes postsecondaires qui occuperont des 
postes a la fonction publique. Il faudra effectuer de grands 
changements dans le systeme d’éducation afin d’augmenter 
énormément le nombre de diplémés inuits du secondaire; a 
mon avis, il faut une nouvelle méthode, soit un programme 
complet d’éducation bilingue. 

Le Canada, représenté par les Affaires indiennes, 
a auparavant adopté la position qu il n’a plus d’autres 
obligations au titre du chapitre 23, outre la réalisation 
d'une enquéte sur le marché du travail et l’élaboration de 
plans pour la formation 4 lemploi des Inuits et la formation 


préalable a l’emploi, ayant accompli tout ce qui était convenu 


au chapitre 23. II est vrai que le chapitre 23 demeure muet 
au sujet des écoles et de l'éducation. Cependant, il est tout 
4 fait évident que le chapitre 23, qui porte sur l'emploi, ne 
peut faire objet d’une discussion intelligente sans discussion 
de l'éducation. Les écoles sont censées doter les étudiants 
des qualités nécessaires pour obtenir un emploi. Mais au 
Nunavut, elles n’ont pas produit un groupe adéquat d’Inuits 
qualifiés. Les écoles sont en échec, elles ne produisent pas des 
diplémés ayant véritablement des compétences en inuktitut 
et, de plus, les Inuits du Nunavut ont le plus faible taux 
dalphabétisation en anglais de tout le pays. 

Lors des réunions que nous avons organisées, il est devenu 
évident que le statu quo est inacceptable, qu'il est nécessaire 
d’adopter un vigoureux programme d’éducation bilingue. Le 
gouvernement du Nunavut, appuyé par NTI, aparlédel’urgence 
dun tel programme. Le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien a fait une contribution généralement positive 
au processus de conciliation et a étroitement collaboré avec 
les autres parties et moi-méme dans la préparation de mes 
recommandations pour examen par vous et vos collégues. 

En 1999, le gouvernement du Nunavut héritait des anciens 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest un programme de cours scolaires qui, 
quoi que prétendument bilingue, mettait l’accent sur |’anglais 
aux dépens de l’inuktitut. Ce systéme ne fonctionne pas. 

Aujourd’hui au Nunavut, Vinuktitut est la langue 
dinstruction de la garderie jusqu’a la troisitme ou la 
quatriéme année. A la quatriéme et la cinquigme année, 
Vinuktitut est abandonnée comme langue d instruction et les 
enfants inuits apprennent a connaitre l'anglais comme unique 
langue d’instruction. Plusieurs d’entre eux peuvent parler 
en anglais. Cependant, ils sont incapables d’écrire l'anglais 
et leurs habiletés en anglais ne sont pas assez développées 
pour faciliter linstruction en anglais. En 4e année, ils 
recommencent a neuf et ils se trouvent déja dépassés. Leur 
compréhension est imparfaite et ils prennent de plus en plus 
de retard. Rendus a la huitiéme, la neuviéme et la dixiéme 
année, ils sont confrontés a |’échec, certainement pas tous, 
mais la plupart. Cela affaiblit leur confiance en eux-mémes, 
car non seulement leur langue et leur culture ont été rejetées 
par |’établissement d’enseignement, mais leur vie scolaire a été 
la démonstration de leur incapacité personnelle. Les enfants 
inuits doivent rattraper les cours, mais Cest comme tenter 
d’attraper une cible en mouvement alors qu ils passent aux 
années supérieures lorsque le programme de cours dépend 
de plus en plus de la lecture et des livres, ainsi que d’une 
capacité en anglais qu’ils ne possédent tout simplement pas. 

Au Nunavut, cela renforce le message colonial 
d’infériorité. LU étudiant inuit se retire mentalement et par la 
suite abandonne tout. 


Dans un tel systéme, l’inuktitut est affaiblie. La langue 


Je recommande aussi l’expansion de Nunavut Sivinuksavut, un programme postsecondaire unique pour les étudiants inuits b 


asé a Ottawa. 
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nest bien stir qu'un des éléments de l’identité, mais il s’'agit 
d'un élément dont l’importance est énorme. 

Le taux de décrochage est lié a incidence malheureuse au 
Nunavut de la criminalité, de la consommation de drogues et 
de la violence familiale. Ejetsiak Peter, président de |’autorité 
scolaire de Cape Dorset, me résumait la situation par le 
truchement d’un interpréte : «Les enfants qui décrochent 
n’ont pas développé les habiletés leur permettant de survivre 
grace au territoire, et ils ne possédent pas non plus les capacités 
d’occuper un emploi. Ils sont donc pris entre deux mondes.» 
Il est clair que ces circonstances ont suscité la pathologie 
sociale affligeant Cape Dorset et les autres communautés. 

Les écoles reflétent la vie contemporaine au Nunavut. En 
1995, Rodolfo Stavenhagen, le rapporteur spécial des Nations 
Unies sur la situation des droits de la personne et des libertés 
fondamentales des peuples autochtones, dans un rapport au 
Comité sur les droits de la personne des Nations Unies, résumait 
correctement la situation actuelle au Nunavut. II écrivait : 


«La santé globale des Inuits continue a étre bien inférieure 
a celle des autres Canadiens. Lespérance de vie est de 10 
ans inférieure a celles des autres Canadiens. Plusieurs 
indicateurs de la santé se dégradent. La recherche dans 
lArctique montre que les changements dans les régimes 
alimentaires traditionnels suscitent des problemes de santé 
accrus, notamment de santé mentale, caractérisés par 
des taux de dépressions, de troubles affectifs saisonniers, 
danxiété et de suicide. Les dirigeants inuits sont 
profondément préoccupés par la situation de crise dans les 
domaines du logement, de I’éducation, de la santé et le 
phénomene du suicide ainsi du fait que le gouvernement 
fédéral ne réagit pas correctement.» 


Ce n'est donc pas uniquement une question de langue. Les 
enfants inuits vivent dans les logements les plus surpeuplés 
et surchauffés du Canada ot entre le tiers et la moitié des 
enfants, appartenant 4 une race qui est exceptionnellement 
prédisposée a V’otite moyenne chronique, souffrent de 
troubles de louie (les enseignants au Nunavut doivent se 
servir de microphones dans les salles de classe) et du retard 
du développement de la parole. 

Imaginez les difficultés de réussir d’un étudiant qui tente 
de faire ses devoirs avec 12 ou 13 autres personnes dans la 
maison (en moyenne, la moitié d’entre eux étant des enfants), 
ayant une chambre 4 coucher oti deux, trois ou méme quatre 
personnes dorment. Le climat du Nunavut impose que ces 
minuscules maisons soient fermées étanchement pour les 
protéger contre le froid pendant peut-étre huit mois au cours 
de l’année. Il y a dans presque toutes les maisons au moins 
une personne qui fume, le chauffage au mazout peut produire 
de l’oxyde de carbone et d’autres substances polluantes. Le 
fait que méme un quart des étudiants inuits obtiennent un 


dipléme de |’école secondaire est dans ces circonstances un 
témoignage a la ténacité de ces étudiants, de leurs parents et 
de leurs communautés. 

A mon avis, l’échec du systéme scolaire est principalement 
attribuable au fait que le systéme d’éducation n’a pas été créé 
pour des personnes parlant inuktitut. II s’agit d’un syst¢me 
bilingue en nom seulement, un systéme qui produit de 
jeunes adultes qui, en grande partie, ne peuvent fonctionner 
correctement en anglais (parce qu’ils ne rattrapent jamais le 
programme de cours en anglais) ni en inuktitut (parce qu ils 
apprennent seulement une version immature de leur langue 
maternelle avant de passer a |’anglais). 

Ilyaeucertaines améliorations des résultats des Inuits al’ école 
ces derniéres années. Cependant, il n’y a pas de courbe réguliére 
d’amélioration. En fait, il est possible que les circonstances 
sempirent, il y a un danger que l’inuktitut sera moins parlé et 
que le sentiment d’échec au Nunavut sera trés répandu. 

Vous pourriez demander : pourquoi ne pas simplement 
enseigner en anglais et laisser l’inuktitut survivre comme il 
peut a titre de langue autochtone 4 utilisation uniquement 
privée? Je me suis penché sur cette solution, mais elle n'est 
pas pratique, et de plus, elle est inacceptable. Tout d’abord, 
les experts en langues a l’école affirment que les fondements 
de la langue au cours des premieres années d’éducation sont 
le mieux développés en utilisant la langue maternelle de 
Yenfant comme langue d’instruction. En d’autres termes, 
si vous voulez que les enfants qui parlent inuktitut puissent 
développer de réelles habiletés en anglais, il vaut mieux se 
concentrer sur linuktitut afin de fournir une assise solide 
d’apprentissage au cours de ces années de développement. 
La méme chose est vraie pour l’apprentissage en général. Les 
enfants qui parlent une langue autochtone seront de meilleurs 
étudiants et resteront probablement plus longtemps a |’école 
s ils recoivent plus d’instruction dans leur langue maternelle. 
Deuxitmement, étant donné que les diplémés qui obtiennent 
par la suite des postes de responsabilité au gouvernement, 
mémes ils recoivent leur formation postsecondaire en anglais, 
devraient quand méme fournir des services gouvernementaux 
dans la langue de leur communauté. Troisiemement, puisque 
Pinuktitut est le mode de communication de la culture 
inuite, les Inuits sont déterminés a conserver leur langue, qui 
est un élément intégral de leur identité. 

Je voudrais ajouter une autre raison pourquoi nous ne 
pouvons pas passer 4 un systéme scolaire uniquement en 
anglais : nous avons déja essayé et nous savons que ¢a ne 
marche pas. Dans les écoles résidentielles amérindiennes, 
cela a mené A la tragédie. Aujourd’hui au Nunavut, les 
écoles 4 Kugluktuk et Cambridge Bay ont un programme 
tout en anglais et les taux dobtention d’un dipléme ne sont 
pas meilleurs que dans d’autres régions du Nunavut ow le 
systeme d’instruction est enti¢rement en anglais apres la 


troisicme année. 
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La seule solution est de fournir un systéme bilingue 
qui fonctionne. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut, avec Vappui de NTI, 
propose, et les experts sont d’accord, que nous devons 
entreprendre rien de moins quun nouveau programme 
d’éducation bilinguecommengantdanslesannées préscolaires 
et de la garderie jusqu’a la douziéme année. Linuktitut 
serait la langue principale d’instruction de la garderie a la 
troisieme année, mais ne serait pas réellement abandonné en 
4e année. Vinuktitut, comme l’anglais, seraient les langues 
d’ instruction jusqu’en douziéme année. 

La répartition précise des sujets pourrait varier. Peut-€tre 
que |histoire inuite, les traditions et la culture, la géographie 
du Nunavut et la vie des Inuits des temps passés, le contact 
avec les explorateurs européens, le commerce des fourrures, 
la longue bataille de la revendication territoriale pour la 
création du Nunavut et les chefs-d’ceuvre contemporains 
dans le domaine des arts, de la culture et du film devraient 
étre enseignés en inuktitut. Des sujets transversaux tels que 
les études sociales pourraient étre enseignés en inuktitut. II se 
peut que l'anglais serait le meilleur choix pour l’enseignement 
de la science et des mathématiques. 

Le Nunavut est composé de 27 communautés et chaque 
communauté doit préparer le systeme pour répondre a ses 
propres besoins et ressources. A Kugluktuk et Cambridge 
Bay, par exemple, ot l’inuktitut est en voie de disparition, le 
choix pourrait fort bien étre immersion en inuktitut. 

Il y a un manque denseignantes inuites au Nunavut. 
Seulement 35 p. 100 des enseignantes parlent inuktitut et 
leur nombre diminue 4 cause de l’attrition attribuable aux 
retraites, le stress du travail (surtout pour les femmes qui ont 
des familles) et la tentation que représentent d’autres carriéres 
au Territoire puisque les enseignants inuits constituent la plus 
grande cohorte d’Inuits qualifiés dans tous les domaines. Le 
programme que je recommande nécessitera que beaucoup 
d'autres enseignants soient formés. Entre temps, d’autres 
mesures peuvent étre adoptées, par exemple il y a des Inuits 
adultes et d’age moyen dans chaque communauté qui parlent 
tres bien Vinuktitut. Ces adultes recevraient une année de 
formation pour en faire des enseignants dans la communauté 
et ils enseigneraient l’inuktitut dans les écoles. Parallélement, 
les commergants locaux, les sculpteurs et d’autres artistes 
donneraient des cours sur leur spécialité. La vie de subsistance 
sur les terres ne serait pas oubliée car les habiletés de survie 
qui pourraient étre perdues seraient transmises dans les salles 
de classe par des chasseurs d’expérience. Et tout cela aurait 
lieu alors qu'un plus grand nombre d’enseignantes inuites 
sont officiellement formées et inscrites, année aprés année, 
dans un programme de cours bilingue en expansion. 

Des «nids» de langue suivant le modéle adopté en 
Nouvelle-Zélande seraient proposés afin de faire participer 
les familles en entier a l’utilisation de Pinuktitut. Les écoles 


deviendraient l’intérét principal de toute la communauté. 

Le but serait, au fil des ans, d’augmenter les taux 
dobtention d’un dipléme secondaire au Nunavut pour qu ‘ils 
atteignent ceux du Canada. 

Nous ne parlons pas que des moyens permettant aux Inuits 
d’acquérir une part équitable des emplois gouvernementaux. 
A mesure que les Inuits sont diplémés du secondaire et 
quils obtiennent les habiletés nécessaires pour occuper 
les échelons moyen et supérieur 4 la fonction publique, ils 
acquerront en méme temps les habiletés leur permettant de 
concurrencer pour obtenir de bons emplois dans le secteur 
privé. Le premier ministre Paul Okalik a écrit : «Je suis 
fermement d’avis que l'éducation est la clé du développement 
individuel et des occasions futures.» Cela est aussi mon avis. 
Laccomplissement du chapitre 23 est le moyen par lequel 
les Inuits pourront étre habiletés 4 participer non seulement 
a leur propre gouvernement, mais aussi a l’emploi dans le 
secteur privé. 

Cela ne signifie pas que tous les enfants inuits devraient 
obtenir un dipléme secondaire. Plusieurs n’en obtiendraient pas. 
Cela ne veut pas dire non plus que le Nunavut devrait adopter 
un programme entiérement académique. Si les jeunes inuits 
vont tirer leur subsistance des terres ou participer au commerce, 
il y aurait quand méme une place pour eux a |’école. 

Le but ne serait pas de préserver l’inuktitut comme 
artéfact culturel, mais d’affirmer | identité inuite, d’améliorer 
les réalisations éducatives des Inuits. Lidée est de renforcer la 
langue qui est en péril, mais en méme temps d’améliorer les 
habiletés en anglais. 

Ce que nous devons comprendre est que la perte d’une 
langue et les mauvais résultats scolaires sont liés. Renforcer 
Pinuktitut dans les écoles, 4 la maison et dans la communauté 
peut apporter une amélioration des résultats aussi bien en 
inuktitut qu’en anglais. 

Les Inuits ont décidé qu'il s’agit 1a de leur unique choix et 
je crois que Cest l’unique choix du Canada aussi. Les Inuits se 
sont penchés sur l’exemple du Groenland ot un programme 
concu uniquement pour perfectionner les habiletés en 
groenlandais (la langue inuite du Groenland) a produit des 
diplomés du secondaire qui ne sont pas compétents en danois 
ou en anglais, leur interdisant toute étude postsecondaire 
sauf au Groenland. 

Le Nunavut est le coeur des Inuits du Canada; la majorité 
des Inuits du Canada vivent au Nunavut. A Kugluktuk et 
Cambridge Bay, ot anglais a en grande partie remplaceé 
linnuinaqtun méme dans les maisons, les parents insistent 
que la langue doit étre enseignée dans les écoles et devenir 
éventuellement une langue d’instruction. Ils sont fermement 
d’avis cependant que comme les Inuits partout au Nunavut, 
leurs enfants doivent étre compétents en anglais aussi 
puisqu’il s’agit de la langue leur permettant de parler au reste 
du Canada et au monde. Ils comprennent aussi que |’anglais 
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continuera a étre utilisé au gouvernement du Nunavut, 
notamment dans les domaines scientifique et technique. 
Mais, au fil des ans, l’anglais sera remplacé par l’inuktitut 
comme langue principale du gouvernement. 

Il est possible de demander pourquoi le gouvernement 
du Nunavut n/a pas déja institué un tel programme? La 
réponse est que ce gouvernement a été mis sur pied il ya 
seulement quelques années et, surtout, que le gouvernement 
du Nunavut ne peut entreprendre un tel programme parce 
qu il n’en n’a pas les moyens. 

Un tel programme et les initiatives précises & moyen 
terme que je recommande dépassent de loin les moyens 
budgétaires ordinaires du Nunavut réservés 4 |’éducation 
et au perfectionnement des ressources humaines. Le 
gouvernement du Nunavut doit assumer sa part, mais 
la portion la plus grande des cotits doit étre payée par le 
gouvernement du Canada. 

Lampleur de cette tache n’était pas apparente en 1993 ni 
en 1999. Nous avons mis sur pied un nouveau gouvernement 
pour un peuple parlant inuktitut, qui devait étre intégré 
dans la vie d’un pays parlant surtout l'anglais et le frangais. 
On croyait pouvoir atteindre un taux d’emploi de 85 p. 100 
des Inuits d’ici 2008, mais tous conviennent maintenant que 
la date visée devrait étre 2020, mais que cette cible ne peut 
étre atteinte que si nous agissons dés maintenant. 

Mettre en place un programme d’éducation véritablement 
bilingue et permettre aux Inuits d’obtenir leur juste part des 
postes de la fonction publique constitueront une trés grande 
entreprise. Mais 4 quoi nous attendions-nous? Lorsque nous 
avons accepté la création du Nunavut, il est impossible que 
nous n’ayons pas compris que la trés grande majorité du 
peuple du nouveau territoire serait inuite, parlant inuktitut. 

Le Nunavut est une compétence sans pareil au Canada, 
un territoire dont la population parle une langue qui n’est pas 
langlais ou le francais. Aucune autre province ou territoire 
ne posséde une majorité de personnes autochtones parlant 
une langue unique. 

A la fin des années 1960, la Commission royale sur le 
bilinguisme et le biculturalisme (la Commission B. et B.) 
nous avertissait que les Canadiens parlant frangais devaient 
avoir l'occasion d’occuper leur juste part des postes a la 
fonction publique du Canada et que leur langue et leur 
communauté devraient avoir la possibilité de s’épanouir 
partout au Canada. 

La Commission sur le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme 
a constaté que les francophones n’occupaient pas a la haute 
fonction publique fédérale le nombre de postes qu’ils 
méritaient; que les possibilités en éducation des minorités 
francophones dans les provinces anglophones n’étaient pas 


égales a celles de la minorité parlant anglais au Québec et que 
les Canadiennes et les Canadiens parlant frangais ne pouvaient 
trouver des emplois dans la fonction publique ni obtenir des 
services du gouvernement fédéral dans leur langue. 

La ressemblance 4 la situation au Nunavut d’aujourd’ hui 
est vraiment frappante. 

Apres la publication du rapport de la Commission sur le 
bilinguisme et le biculturalisme, une série de mesures ont été 
adoptées, y compris la Loi sur les langues officielles de 1969, la 
promotion du bilinguisme a la fonction publique et, en 1982, 
adoption du chapitre 23 de la Charte des droits et des libertés 
qui fournit une garantie constitutionnelle aux écoles de langue 
minoritaire partout au pays «la oul le nombre des enfants... est 
suffisant pour justifier 4 leur endroit la prestation». 

Le gouvernement du Canada a reconnu que de telles 
dépenses sont une responsabilité fédérale. 

Tout cela était requis pour un des deux peuples fondateurs 
du Canada.* Personne ne conteste maintenant la sagesse des 
mesures adoptées : les francophones devraient étre, comme le 
disait le premier ministre Pearson al’ époque, «chez-eux» dans 
leur propre pays, la méme chose est vraie pour les Inuits. 

De la méme maniére qu'il fallait des mesures pour 
que les francophones prennent la place qui leur est di a 
la fonction publique du Canada et pour promouvoir et 
soutenir l'utilisation du frangais, il doit y avoir au Nunavut 
d’aujourd hui des mesures permettant aux Inuits de prendre 
la place qui leur est due a la fonction publique du Nunavut et 
pour promouvoir et soutenir l'utilisation de linuktitut. 

Cela ne veut pas dire que l’inuktitut devrait étre une des 
langues officielles du Canada. II faut cependant que le principe 
soit observé, le modéle adopté a la suite des travaux de la 
Commission sur le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme, le genre 
de programme entrepris pour promouvoir le bilinguisme 
au gouvernement fédéral et pour encourager et soutenir 
le francais dans les écoles des provinces parlant anglais 
devraient étre un guide utile nous permettant d’assurer que 
Vinuktitut, la langue parlée et la langue écrite des Inuits,’ 
devrait étre encouragée et soutenue dans les écoles et dans la 
fonction publique. 

Le programme que je recommande nécessitera un 
financement supplémentaire 4 la subvention fournie au 
Nunavutaux termes des modalités actuelles de financement de 
la formule territoriale. Le gouvernement du Nunavut a établi 
le cot 4 moyen terme des initiatives que je recommande. 
En ce qui concerne le cofit du programme complet proposé 
d’éducation bilingue, il faudra d’autres discussions entre le 
Nunavut et le Canada. 

En 2003, PricewaterhouseCoopers rapportait que si les 
Inuits occupaient leur part proportionnelle des postes a la 


8. Il y aune petite communauté francophone en pl 


ein essor a Iqaluit, la capitale du Nunavut. Il s'agit de 400 personnes qui ont regu 5 millions $ pour construire une nouvelle 


école & Iqaluit, et qui recoivent 4 millions $ par année de financement pour la promotion du frangais. 


9. Vinukticut écrit existe depuis un siécle, il s'agit d’un systeme syllabique et p 


honétique. Le dialecte innuinaqtun est écrit 4 l'aide d’un orthographe romain. 
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fonction publique, ils connaitraient un gain net annuel de 
72 millions $. Il s'agit de la somme qui irait dans leur poche. 
Le méme rapport estimait que le gouvernement obtiendrait 
aussi des économies de dizaines de milliers de dollars par 
année des cotits tels que ceux afférents au recrutement, a 
l’embauche et 4 la formation des personnes qui ne sont pas 
Inuites et qui, en grande partie viennent du Sud 4 un cott 
considérable pour occuper lesmémes postes.'° Il s’agit de 
sommes considérables représentant ensemble peut-étre 97 
millions $ par année. 

Il y aura un cotit social beaucoup plus élevé si nous 
nagissons pas maintenant. 

Les statistiques portant sur la pathologie sociale au 
Nunavut peuvent sembler insensibles en noir et blanc, mais 
elles représentent une catastrophe sociale potentielle, la perte 
de toute une génération. 

Tout cela a lieu dans un paysage terrestre et marin arctique 
soudainement modifié. 

LArctique est le centre du réchauffement planétaire. Le 
rétrécissement des glaces arctiques représente une menace 
pour l’ours blanc, les phoques, l’ensemble des mammiféres 
marins de |’Arctique et des espéces sauvages, une menace 
au mode de vie traditionnel des Inuits. Les indices du 
changement climatique dans |’Arctique s’accumulent de jour 
en jour. Dans mes voyages dans l’Arctique en 2005, j'ai pu 
le constater. Le pergélisol fond. La glace des riviéres connatt 
des débacles plus t6t, des neiges plus abondantes entravent les 
routes migratoires du caribou, les navires d’approvisionnement 
se rendent a Iqaluit et aux autres communautés bien avant 
qu auparavant. Si les tendances actuelles de réchauffement se 
poursuivent, le paysage arctique serait grandement modifié 
dici 2020. 

Le passage du Nord-Ouest et les autres passages traversant 
l'archipel arctique pourraient d’ici 10 a 15 ans étre ouvert a la 
navigation pendant toutel’année. Cela pourraitse faire plus tard, 
mais cestune possibilité certaine. De toute maniére, étantdonné 
le réchauffement planétaire de |’Arctique et des iles arctiques, 
celles-ci seront de plus en plus accessibles pour exploration et 
lexploitation pétroliére et gaziére, des aménagements intenses 
de mines et |’établissement de la navigation, de l’infrastructure 
portuaire et autres, tout cela pouvant avoir lieu au Nunavut 
plus tot que prévu par quiconque. 

Ces circonstances rendent encore plus urgent le 
programme que je recommande. Quel que soit le climat 
futur et les possibilités économiques du Nunavut, les Inuits 
doivent étre préts a jouer leur part. C’est par |’éducation que 
cet état de préparation peut se réaliser. 

Dés son début, lexploration de l’Arctique par les 
Européens a été effectuée en partenariat avec les Inuits. 
Ils étaient partenaires de l'industrie de l’exploitation de la 


baleine et du commerce des fourrures. Les Inuits étaient, 
comme ils le sont maintenant, les habitants permanents de 
l’Arctique, les gens qui y sont nés et qui y passeront leur vie. 

En 1993, les Inuits du Nunavut abandonnaient leur 
titre autochtone et le transférait au Canada. Cela était trés 
important pour le Canada. En fait, le Canada a reconnu 
en 1993, lorsquil signait l’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut, «les contributions des Inuits 3 
Vhistoire du Canada, de son identité 4 sa souveraineté dans 
l’Arctique». La présence des Inuits, leur occupation des 
terres depuis des temps immémoriaux, leur abandon de leur 
titre autochtone au Canada, |’établissement du Nunavut et, 
aujourd hui, leur participation aux Rangers canadiens, qui 
surveillent notre vaste étendue nordique, ont été des moyens 
utiles de renforcer identité du Canada et sa souveraineté 
dans |’Arctique. 

Pour les Inuits, l’arrivée du développement industriel, 
associé a la possibilité de la perte des ressources traditionnelles, 
révéle quil est important que les Inuits devraient étre 
en mesure de s’équiper eux-mémes par |’éducation et la 
formation pour l'emploi. Le changement climatique ne 
semble pas vouloir diminuer et son incidence sur les Inuits, 
sur leurs terres et donc sur le Canada se poursuivra; peut-étre 
aun rythme accéléré. 

Le programme que je décris dans le présent rapport 
est ambitieux et dispendieux. Les initiatives précises que 
je recommande a moyen terme ont un codt d’environ 
20 millions $ par année. Je ne doute pas que lorsque le 
programme d’éducation bilingue fonctionnera, il sera lui 
aussi dispendieux. Mais si nous considérons que ces mesures 
sont un élément essentiel de la stratégie arctique, ces cotitts 
peuvent immédiatement étre mis en perspective. Je ne vois 
pas de solution de remplacement. Si nous sommes incapables 
d’atteindre l’objectifdu chapitre 23, un tel échec représenterait 
une violation fondamentale de notre bonne foi. 

Il doit étre évident que le programme d’éducation 
bilingue, congu par le gouvernement du Nunavut et allant 
bien au-dela de la question des terres et des ressources, 
ne peut étre inséré sans heurt dans les limites du chapitre 
23. Il ne peut étre administré au titre de l’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut. Le financement 
devra venir d’Ottawa. Le programme devra étre réalisé par le 
gouvernement du Nunavut. II devra y avoir une vérification 
du rendement effectuée par un comité indépendant. II faut 
cependant comprendre qu'il faudra du temps pour obtenir 
des résultats. 

Les étapes nécessaires 4 l’affirmation de la souveraineté 
canadienne dans |’Arctique devront étre mesurées sur des 
décennies A mesure que les glaces se retirent. La création 
de linfrastructure et l'utilisation des ressources seront des 


10. Les études ont montré qu’en moyenne, les employés inuits recrutés 
dans le Sud. 


localement occupent leur poste presque deux fois plus longtemps que les travailleurs non inuits recrutés 
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propositions a long terme. Une stratégie arctique unifiée pour 
la souveraineté et le développement industriel doit étre fondée 
sur les intéréts a long terme des Inuits, quid mon avis, peuvent 
le mieux étre servis par le programme que je recommande. 

Notre relation avec les Inuits du Nunavut se développe 
toujours. Le réglement des revendications territoriales était la 
premiere étape importante de la décolonisation. Je crois que 
maintenant l’accent doit étre placé sur |’éducation et l'emploi. 

La fonction publique du gouvernement du Nunavut 
doit étre représentative du peuple du Territoire. La tache 
d’administrer et de développer les terres et les ressources de 
cette vaste superficie de terre en est une ott les Inuits doivent 
étre qualifiés a participer. 

Cela ne veut pas dire que la survie 4 partir des terres 
disparaitra. Les enfants inuits apprennent toujours al’école a 
connaitre leur histoire, et les habiletés de survie a partir des 
terres seront enseignées. Les liens a la tradition sont toujours 
la et ils ne doivent pas étre coupés. 

Le programme ne peut uniquement venir d’en haut. I] 
doit étre un projet ot tout le Nunavut a participé, si vous 
voulez, le Projet Nunavut. Le Projet Nunavut doit faire 
participer tous les habitants du Nunavut et non seulement les 
enseignantes et les étudiants. I] faut que linuktitut continue 
a étre parlé a la maison et dans les communautés. I] ne peut 
étre une langue utilisée seulement a l’école. Les Inuits seront 
recrutés en grand nombre pour enseigner linuktitut afin 
d’apporter leurs propres habiletés dans les salles de classe. Il 
faudra qu ily ait un plus grand nombre d’enseignantes inuites 
possédant des diplémes de maitrise et de baccalauréat que 
jamais auparavant. Les ainés doivent transmettre la langue, 
les parents doivent s’assurer que toute la famille participe 
aux nids de la langue. Des parents devront faire plus pour 
maintenir leurs enfants a |’école. 

A mon avis, les personnes qui ne sont pas Inuits au 
Nunavut vont de plain gré appuyer le programme. Plusieurs 
ne croient pas vivre dans le territoire pendant toute leur 
vie, mais tous croient a l’avenir des Inuits et du Nunavut. 
Linspecteur John Henderson de la GRC parlait au nom de 
tous les non-Inuits lorsqu’il m’a dit que nous ne devons pas 
permettre a cette «expérience glorieuse», de s'effondrer. 

Est-ce possible? Le Nunavut peut-il produire des diplomés 
connaissant bien l’inuktitut et l'anglais? 

Chaque Canadienne et chaque Canadien doit connaitre 
les chefs-d’ceuvre des Inuits dans le domaine des arts et de la 
sculpture, du film et des arts de la scéne, des résultats pour 
lesquels les Inuits se sont mérités une réputation internationale. 
Les Inuits sont un élément brillant de la mosaique canadienne. 
Pourquoi n’y aurait-il pas un bilinguisme inuit? Pourquoi ny 
aurait-il pas une littérature inuite? 
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Je suis d’avis que toutes les Canadiennes et tous les 
Canadiens appuieront ce projet — le Projet Nunavut. Tous et 
toutes ont compris que l’affirmation de la souveraineté arctique 
du Canada ne sera pas compléte 4 moins que les peuples de 
l’Arctique, les Inuits, soient partenaires dans cette tache. 

Nos idées des droits de la personne, de la force dans la 
diversité, d’une destinée nordique sont fondées dans la promesse 


du Nunavut. C’est une promesse que nous devons respecter. 


Jha f. Bergev 


Thomas R. Berger, Conciliateur, Vancouver, le ler mars 


2006 


6.3. | INTRODUCTION 


A | Mon mandat 


| 
J 


Jai été nommé le ler juin 2005 a titre de conciliateur par 
le ministre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
conformément a un accord conclu par le ministre d’Etat 
(Développement du Nord), le premier ministre du Nunavut 
et le président de Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. (l’organisme 
représentatif des Inuits du Nunavut connu par l’abréviation 
NTD. 


méthodes de mettre en ceuvre |’Accord sur les revendications 


Mon travail est de recommander de nouvelles 


territoriales du Nunavut signé en 1993. 

Chaque accord de revendications territoriales doit étre 
mis en oeuvre. Les parties doivent établir comment elles 
vont réaliser ce qui a été convenu. En 1993, conformément 
4 l'article 37.2 de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut, les parties a |’Accord avaient préparé un plan de 
mise en ceuvre qui, au titre de l’article 37.2.3, a été consolidé 
sous forme de contrat.'! Ce contrat de mise en ceuvre cernait 
les projets et les activités requis afin de mettre en ceuvre 
l’Accord, y compris la désignation de la partie responsable 
de la réalisation de chacune des dispositions, les calendriers 
de cette mise en ceuvre et le financement requis pour, entre 
autres choses, les institutions du gouvernement populaire 
(les conseils et les commissions établis au titre de l’Accord). 

Larticle 37 de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 


du Nunavut requerrait |’établissement dun Comité de 


11. Ace momenta, les parties a |’Accord et au contrat de mise en 


représentés par la Fédération Tungavik du Nunavut et le gouvernement du Canada. 


ont depuis lors été remplacés comme parties par le gouvernement du Nunavut et Nuns 


-uvre étaient le gouvernement des Territoires du Nord-Ouest, les Inuits de la région du Nunavut tels que 
Le gouvernement des Territoires du Nord-Ouest et la Fédération Tungavik du Nunavut 


avut Tunngavik Inc., respectivement. 
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mise en ceuvre du Nunavut’ pour superviser et fournir 
une direction et une surveillance pour la mise en oeuvre de 
Accord. Le Comité de mise en ceuvre devrait aussi prendre 
| initiative de renouveler le contrat de mise en oeuvre. 

Conformément a ces dispositions, en mars 2001, les parties 
établissaient un groupe de travail dont le mandat était de préparer 
des recommandations adressées au Comité de mise en ceuvre au 
sujet des volumes de financement pour la mise en ceuvre de 
l’Accord au cours de la prochaine période de planification, soit 
de 2003 & 2013. Le 4 juillet 2001, le Comité signait le Mandat 
du Comité de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut pour le Groupe de 
travail sur la mise 4 jour du contrat de mise en ceuvre. 

Par la suite, les négociations ont été suspendues, 
produisant une incertitude quanta la mise en ceuvre continue, 
particulitrement quant 4 deux questions : les volumes de 
financement pour les institutions du gouvernement populaire 
établies aux termes de |’Accord et la responsabilité du 
Canada, le cas échéant, pour toute autre étape pour assurer 
V’'amélioration du nombre d’emplois des Inuits 4 la fonction 
publique du Nunavut au titre du chapitre 23 de l’Accord. 

En mai 2005, Ethel Blondin-Andrew, ministre d’Etat 
(Développement du Nord), Paul Okalik, le premier ministre 
du Nunavut et Paul Kaludjak, le président de Nunavut 
Tunngavik Inc., ont convenu d’adopter le processus actuel de 
conciliation et Andy Scott, le ministre des Affaires indiennes 
et du Nord canadien, signait ma nomination officielle. 

Le 22 mai 2005, le directeur général de la Direction 
de la mise en ceuvre, ministére des Affaires indiennes et 
du Nord canadien, me fournissait une note d’information 
sur la situation des négociations et concernant l’ampleur 
du processus de conciliation. La note d’information disait 
que «les parties souhaitent adopter une nouvelle méthode 
qui comporte la participation d’une personne connue pour 
sa qualité a régler des problemes et qui pourrait faire une 
évaluation impartiale des dossiers et fournir aux parties des 
recommandations qui pourraient régler nos désaccords et 
apporter une solution mutuellement acceptable». 

La note d’information ajoute : 


Le réle du conciliateur tel que convenu par toutes les 
parties, est : 

m dexaminer les antécédents, la situation actuelle et les 
dossiers en suspens liés 4 la mise a jour du contrat; 

w faire des recommandations aux parties sur les 
méthodes éventuelles qui pourraient étre prises pour 
régler impasse actuelle. 


Il y avait en fait une «impasse actuelle»; les parties avaient 
entamé les négociations en 2002 et lorsque j’ai été nommé 
en 2005, elles avaient été incapables de convenir d’aucune 
question. 

Conformément 4 la note d’information, le conciliateur 
doit «présenter un rapport provisoire dés que possible, et 
si cela nest pas possible, dans un délai de 90 jours, il doit 
présenter un rapport d’étape décrivant des recommandations 
aux parties». 

Au début du processus, j’ai déterminé qu'il y avait deux 
domaines principaux de dispute entre le gouvernement du 
Nunavut et NTI, d'une part, et le gouvernement du Canada 
d’autre part. La premiére question concernait le volume 
approprié de financement a fournir aux institutions du 
gouvernement populaire établies au titre de l’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut et financées par le 
Canada. Les volumes initiaux de financement étaient arrétés 
dans le Contrat de mise en ceuvre signé en 1993. La question 
était maintenant d’établir quels devraient étre les volumes 
appropriés de financement pour la prochaine période de 10 
ans, soit de 2003 a 2013. 

La deuxieme grande question, et la plus épineuse, concerne 
le chapitre 23 de l’Accord, qui énonce le but d’une fonction 
publique représentative au Nunavut. 

Jai commencé mon examen le ler juin 2005 et je 
rencontrais ensuite des représentants des parties 4 Ottawa 
les 8 et 9 juin. Je suis allé au Nunavut pour rencontrer a 
nouveau les parties a Iqaluit, Pangnirtung et Clyde River 
du 8 au 15 juillet. Je les ai rencontrés ensuite 4 Ottawa les 
26 au 29 juillet. Une autre série de réunions a été organisée 
par mon avocat-conseil 4 Cambridge Bay, Arviat, Rankin 
Inlet et Iqaluit du 14 au 24 septembre.’ J’ai rencontré des 
représentants de Patrimoine canadien 4 Winnipeg le 6 octobre 
et les parties 4 nouveau a Ottawa au cours de la semaine 
du 24 au 28 octobre. J’ai organisé une série de réunions a 
Cape Dorset et Iqaluit du 28 novembre au 2 décembre. Je 
me suis alors rendu a Kuujjuagq, Nunavik, pour rencontrer 
les représentants du gouvernement régional Kativik et de la 
Commission scolaire Kativik les 16 et 17 janvier 2006 et, par 
la suite, a Toronto, les 18 et 19 janvier, ot j'ai rencontré les 
professeurs lan Martin de l'Université York et Jim Cummins 
de l'Université de Toronto, des experts dans le domaine de 
l'éducation bilingue. 

Lénumération simple des dates de réunion ne décrit 
pas, 4 mon avis, l’ampleur réelle des discussions que jai 
eues. Au Nunavut et 4 Ottawa, j’ai écouté des représentants 
gouvernementaux des plus hauts niveaux jusqu’au bas de 


12. Varticle 37.3.2 prévoit: «L 


-e Comité de mise en ceuvre est composé des quatre membres suivants : un responsable de haut rang représentant le gouvernement du Canada, un 


responsable de haut rang représentant le gouvernement territorial et deux personnes représentant le NTI.» 


13. Craig Jones de Bull, Housser & Tupper LLP 


a agi comme ayocat-conseil au conciliateur. Il a collaboré étroitement avec moi pendant tout ce travail, organisant des réunions 


et des entrevues en mon nom et faisant une contribution de trés grande valeur a la préparation de mes rapports 
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l’échelle des ministéres territoriaux et fédéraux. J’ai parlé 
avec des éducateurs, des parents et des étudiants de la 
garderie jusquau college et Vuniversité. J’ai rencontré des 
entrepreneurs et des artistes inuits, des représentants et des 
employés municipaux, des avocats, des infirmiéres et des 
enseignantes. J’ai parlé avec des agents de la GRC et des Forces 
armées canadiennes, avec des chasseurs et des trappeurs, des 
ainés des communautés, des linguistes et des historiens. 

Le matériel que j'ai examiné est volumineux, couvrant les 
propositions et les contre-propositions échangées par les parties 
entre mai 2001 et le 4 novembre 2004, ainsi que des mémoires 
qui mont été présentés lors de réunions tenues en 2005 et 
2006. J’ai aussi examiné une grande partie des documents 
publiés et inédits entourant l’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut et la création du Nunavut. 

Dans tous ces travaux, toutes les parties mont donné leur 
entiére collaboration. 

Jai présenté mon rapport d’étape aux parties le 31 
aott 2005. Il portait principalement sur la question du 
volume approprié de financement pour les institutions du 
gouvernement populaire. J’écrivais 4 ce moment-la que 
la question de la mise en ceuvre des objectifs du chapitre 
23, cest-a-dire un emploi représentatif inuit au sein de la 
fonction publique du Nunavut, serait évaluée dans mon 


rapport final. 


B | Avancement depuis le rapport d’étape 


| 


Apres la publication de mon rapport d’étape a la fin aotit 


2005, les parties ont repris les discussions sur la base des 
recommandations que j’ai présentées dans ce rapport 
celles-ci portaient principalement sur le financement des 
institutions du gouvernement populaire et sur l’amélioration 
du processus de réglement des différends. Au début, peu de 
progrés ont été faits et je me suis inquiété que le processus 
pourrait retomber dans son état précédent d’impasse. 

Au début de décembre, j’ai rencontré les parties a Iqaluit, 
les encourageant 4 agir rapidement quant a la question du 
financement des institutions du gouvernement populaire. 
Les parties ont alors désigné des représentants a un nouveau 
groupe de travail qui s’est réuni pendant tout le mois par 
conférences téléphoniques et courriels. Le 21 décembre, 
le groupe de travail composé de David Akeeagok du 
gouvernement du Nunavut, de John Bainbridge pour NTI et 
de Damon Rourke pour le gouvernement du Canada, en sont 
arrivés 4 un consensus et ont transmis les recommandations 
du groupe au Comité de mise en ceuvre. Les membres 


du Comité, David Akoak pour le gouvernement du 
Nunavut, Charlie Evalik pour NTI, et Terry Sewell pour le 
gouvernement du Canada, se sont réunis le 24 janvier et ont 
convenu d'une position qui a été rédigée le 6 février 2006. 
Ce consensus, qui prévoyait une augmentation 4 15 millions 
$ par année des budgets des institutions du gouvernement 
populaire' (une augmentation d’environ 2 millions $ par 
année) tenait entiérement compte des recommandations 
contenues dans mon rapport d’étape. 

Le rapport du Comité de mise en ceuvre propose des 
modifications précises au financement continu a la mise en 
ceuvre pour les institutions du gouvernement populaire ainsi 
que des propositions pour aller de l’avant dans les domaines 
suivants : réformes structurelles du Comité de mise en 
ceuvre lui-méme; financement de la mise en ceuvre pour le 
gouvernement du Nunavut; un plan général de surveillance; 
un fonds qui sera administré par le Comité de mise en 
ceuvre afin de réagir 4 des dossiers tels que la capacité et la 
gouvernance des institutions du gouvernement populaire et 
de nouvelles méthodes a utiliser par le Comité de mise en 
ceuvre afin de régler des différends en suspens. 

Je suis d’avis que le résultat du groupe de travail va bien 
au-dela de l’accord quant aux chiffres. Les propositions du 
Comité de mise en ceuvre sont non seulement conformes 4 
mon propre rapport d’étape, mais elles (et le groupe de travail) 
sont allées plus loin et ont développé les recommandations 
pour améliorer le processus a l’avenir. Cependant, ce qui est 
le plus important, les parties, par le truchement du groupe 
de travail et le consensus subséquent du Comité de mise en 
ceuvre, ont fait preuve d’un nouvel esprit de collaboration 
qui devrait constituer l’assise d’une nouvelle relation. 

Jentérine le rapport du Comité de mise en ceuvre. J'ai 
joint annexé au présent rapport la lettre du Comité en date 
du 6 février 2006 et le rapport auquel elle se référe. 

Les questions de financement sont d’une trés grande 
importance et comme objet de la présente conciliation, elles 
ont maintenant été réglées. 

Il sagit de mon rapport final. Il contient des 
recommandations concernant le chapitre 23 de l’Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut ainsi que des 
recommandations liées 4 |’avenir de l'emploi et de |’éducation 


au Nunavut. 


14. Les volumes accrus s’appliquent seulement pour le reste de la péri 


ode de mise en ceuvre de 2003 a 2013. Le financement des volumes intérimaires de 2003 & 2006 (la période 


avait été sté fondé sré fre faite par le Canada avant la conciliation. 
pendant laquelle aucun accord n’avait été conclu) a été fondée sur la plus récente offre faite par le Canada avant la conc 
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6.4 | APERCU 


A | "Nos terres ": Les Inuits et l’établissement de 


| 

| 

| 

| l'Arctique canadien 
L 


Aucun résumé ne peut rendre justice 4 ’histoire du Nunavut, 
terme qui signifie «Nos terres» en inuktitut, la langue des 
[nuits.’° Malgré cela, il faut parler de la relation qui perdure 
depuis 400 ans entre les Inuits et la Couronne pour que le 
contexte des négociations actuelles puisse étre compris et que 
les dimensions de la crise actuelle soient appréciées. 

La région de l’Arctique du Canada est compos¢ée des territoires 
continentaux au «Nord du 60e» et de |’énorme groupe d’iles 
qui s échelonne d’environ 60° au Nord jusqu’au Pole. Pour une 
grande partie de l'année, les glaces polaires couvrent la plupart 
des voies d’eau dans le Grand Nord, constituant un paysage 
blanc ininterrompu de lextrémité du continent jusqu’au pdle 
nord. En été, il y a débacle, la glace de |’Arctique se retire, 
donnant accés 4 la plupart des iles par la mer pendant au moins 
un mois de l'année. Au cours de la derniére décennie, nous avons 
observé un changement climatique tout a fait soudain, qui a 
considérablement réduit la couverture de glace dans |’Arctique. 

Inuit signifie «les gens» en inuktitut. Dans sa forme 
moderne, ce terme se référe aux Inuvialuits et a la Premiére 
nation des Déné Yellowknives de l’Arctique de |’Ouest, aux 
Netsilik et aux Inuits du Caribou du centre de l’Arctique, 
aux Iglulik et aux Inuits de la terre de Baffin de l’Arctique 
de ’Est, aux Inuits d’Ungava du Nord du Québec et aux 
Inuits du Labrador. Les Inuits du Canada partagent aussi 
des racines culturelles et linguistiques avec les Inuits du 
Groenland, de l’Alaska et de la Sibérie du Nord-Est. 

Avant la rencontre des Européens et, en fait, pendant la plus 
grande partie des 400 ans qui sutvirent, les Inuits vivaient en petits 
groupes nomadiques de plusieurs familles chassant ensemble, 
migrant selon les saisons et les mouvements des animaux dont ils 
dépendaient. A lété, les Inuits chassaient des hardes de caribous 
et péchaient dans les riviéres et les lacs intérieurs, prenant la mer 
dans des embarcations ouvertes pour y prendre des baleines. 
En hiver, la plupart des Inuits vivaient sur le bord de l'eau, 
chassant le phoque a travers des trous dans la glace, traversant 
souvent de vastes superficies de l’Arctique a l'aide de kayaks et 
d’embarcations ouvertes. Le liévre arctique, le renard, le boeuf 
musqué et le morse étaient aussi chassés comme nourriture et 
pour leurs peaux et les Inuits complétaient leur alimentation par 
des ceufs, des crustacés, des algues et des baies. 


Les Inuits ont développé une langue trés perfectionnée, 
Vinuktitut, qui servait 4 conserver leurs connaissances et leur 
histoire collective. Une caractéristique unique de leur société 
qui leur a bien servi est une éthique profondément ancrée de 
Ningiqtug, le partage. 

Lapparition de blancs au Nord a commencé par des 
explorateurs suivis des commergants des fourrures et des 
baleiniers. Le clergé les suivait, proposant de les sauver et de 
les éduquer; ensuite, des représentants du gouvernement sont 
arrivés. De cette maniére, le Nord ressemble a la tendance du 
développement historique partout au Canada. 

Des volumes entiers ont été écrits au sujet de l’histoire de 
l’Arctique, notamment la période d’exploration commengant 
avec Martin Frobisher lors de son expédition de 1580. 
Lorsque vous placez l’histoire du contact occidental avec les 
Inuits dans sa perspective unique, il s’agit en grande partie 
dune histoire d’un partenariat, certes rarement égal, entre, 
dune part, les explorateurs, les commergants des fourrures et 
la Couronne et, d’autre part, les Inuits. 

Les habilités particuli¢res des Inuits comme chasseurs, 
trappeurs et guides faisaient d’eux un élément essentiel des 
expéditions réussies d’exploration, du commerce des fourrures 
dans le Nord et, pendant qu'elle a durée, de |’industrie 
baleiniére. Les Inuits ont guidé les visiteurs du Sud en toute 
sécurité dans leurs voyages, ils ont chassé, péché et piégé 
pour les nourrir, ils leur ont construit des maisons de neige, 
ils ont cousu leur linge permettant leur survie. Ils leur ont 
enseigné lorsque leurs invités étaient disposés a apprendre. 
Il nest pas fantaisiste de proposer que sans la contribution 
historique des Inuits, il n’y aurait pas d’Arctique canadien, et 
sans le gouvernement canadien, il n’y aurait pas de Nunavut. 
Laventure canadienne dans |’Arctique a toujours été un 
projet conjoint. 

Aucours des années 1920, un certain nombre de postes de la 
Gendarmerie royale du Canada ont été établis dans |’Extréme 
Arctique. La GRC et ses compagnons inuits ont entrepris 
des exploits extraordinaires de navigation et d’endurance, 
par exemple, en 1929, lorsque le guide Nookapingwa a mené 
Vinspecteur A.H. Joy, le constable Taggart et deux équipes de 
chiens le long d’une route de 1 700 milles du port Dundas 
au port Winter sur ltle Melville, ensuite vers lest jusqu’a la 
péninsule Bache en passant par Lougheed, King Christian, 
Ellef Ringnes, Cornwall et les fles Axel Heiberg. D’autres noms 
inuits de cette période sont tout aussi illustres : Eetookashoo, 
Kahdi (le fils de Peary), Quavigarsuaq, Kahkacho, Inuetuk 
et Seekeeunguaq étaient parmi les Inuits qui ont parcouru 
des milliers de milles avec les agents de la GRC en traineaux 
4 chiens et en embarcations 3 la recherche de la malheureuse 
expédition Kruger dans les années 1930.!° 


15. Jutilise généralement «inuktitut» 


meot du Nunavut. 


, qui signifie «comme les Inuits», pour décrire non seulement l’inuktitut mais aussi Vinuinnaqtun, un dialecte parlé dans la région Kitik- 


16. P. Schledermann, «The Muskox Patrol: High Arctic Sovereignty Revisited» (mars 2003) 56 Arctic 101. 
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En 1944, lors du deuxiéme voyage du St. Roch, le 
capitaine Henry Larsen a traversé en une saison le passage 
du Nord-Ouest. Joe Panipakoocho a agi comme guide, 
interpreéte et chasseur de l’expédition. En fait, toute la famille 
Panipakoocho, huit personnes en tout, accompagnait la 
GRC, vivant dans une tente sur l’écoutille de chargement. 

Comme I’on pouvait s’y attendre, l’exploration a souvent 
été remplacée par l’exploitation et de nombreux Inuits (méme 
ceux qui navaient que trés peu de contacts avec les gens du 
Sud) sont devenus de plus en plus dépendants des marchés 
internationaux pour leur bien-étre économique. Cependant, 
pour la majorité des Inuits, pendant une bonne partie du 
20e siécle, la vie est demeurée traditionnelle, fondée sur les 
mémes groupes nomades, constitués de plusieurs familles, 
qui avaient survécus depuis des siécles sur le terrain. 

Avant la Deuxiéme Guerre mondiale, lintrusion de 
Yautorité canadienne dans l’Arctique était minimale, 
représentée par quelques agents de la GRC, des bureaucrates 
et les employés de la compagnie de la baie d’Hudson dans 
de petits postes éloignés dans la région. Alors que des traités 
étaient conclus avec les Indiens de la vallée du Mackenzie et 
de l’Arctique de |’Ouest, aucune tentative semblable n’a été 
faite avec les Inuits par rapport a leurs immenses terres dans 
PArctique de l'Est. Le Canada n’a créé aucune réserve pour 
les Inuits qui étaient malgré cela considérés, de maniére non 
officielle, comme des pupilles du gouvernement fédéral, mais 
qui ne relevaient pas de la Loi sur les Indiens.'” En 1936, les 
Inuits ont été désignés comme la responsabilité du nouveau 
ministére des Mines et des ressources. En 1939, dans Re 
Eskimos,'* la Cour supréme du Canada arrétait que les Inuits 
étaient des «Indiens» au sens du paragraphe 91(24) de la Loi 
constitutionnelle de 1867, faisant en sorte qu il n’y avait pas 
de doute qu’au titre de la Constitution, ceux-ci relevaient du 
pouvoir du gouvernement fédéral. 

Apres la Deuxiéme Guerre, il y a eu un grand changement 
dans la vie des Inuits qui menagait de modifier pour toujours la 
nature de leur relation avec le Canada, remplacant ce qui avait 
été une période de partenariat par une période de colonisation 
intensifiée qui menagait le coeur méme de la culture inuite. Les 
raisons de cette crise d’aprés-guerre sont nombreuses et je vais 
me limiter 4 décrire quelques faits historiques biens connus. 

La fin de la Deuxitme Guerre mondiale a apporté de 
nombreux pilotes habiles et aventureux, volant dans des aéronefs 
aussi nouveaux que robustes, équipés, tel que nécessaire de 
roues, de skis ou de flotteurs, rendant les voyages aux régions 
les plus éloignées et leur approvisionnement une réalité pendant 


toute l'année. Laéroport de la baie Frobisher, créé a l’origine 
afin d’approvisionner |’Europe grace aux forces aériennes des 
Etats-Unis au cours de la Deuxigme Guerre mondiale, est 
devenu la porte principale sur la région de Baffin. 

Parallélement, l’arrivée de la guerre froide signifiait que 
l’Arctique devenait soudainement essentiel 2 la planification 
stratégique : la menace a |’Amérique du Nord d’une attaque 
soviétique passant par le Péle Nord a suscité la création de la 
Ligne de détection lointaine avancée (DEW) d’ installations 
radar le long du 70e Paralléle de l’Alaska jusqu’au Groenland. 
Des avions militaires patrouillaient l’espace arctique et des 
sous-marins nucléaires traversaient le Pdéle Nord sous les 
glaces. Les Forces armées canadiennes mettaient sur pied les 
Rangers canadiens, un organisme de réserve recrutant des 
Autochtones. Les Forces ont aussi mis en place un programme 
régulier de patrouilles d’infanterie légére pour renforcer les 
revendications de souveraineté canadienne sur |’Arctique. 
Ces manceuvres appuyaient les patrouilles conjointes GRC- 
Inuits par traineaux a chiens qui traversaient depuis des 
décennies les territoires les plus dangereux. Aujourd hui au 
Nunavut, les patrouilles de souveraineté sont principalement 
effectuées par les membres Inuits des Rangers canadiens.”” 

Les communications qui malgré la radio sans fil avaient 
été limitées, sont devenues instantanées avec l’arrivée des 
satellites. A mesure que le Nord devenait accessible, ses 
ressources le devenaient aussi : les commergants de fourrures, 
les pécheurs et les soldats ont été suivis par des prospecteurs 
et des géologues, bien qu’a la fin du 20¢ siécle, leurs activités 
navaient pas menées dans |’Arctique de |’Est au méme 
enthousiasme pour l’exploration et la mise en valeur du 
pétrole, du gaz et des minerais caractéristique d'une grande 
partie de |’Arctique de l'Ouest.” 

Pour les Inuits, la période d’aprés-guerre a été marquée par 
une série d’événements apportant une détresse économique 
et sociale. En 1949, le marché de la fourrure du renard de 
l’Arctique sest effondré, enlevant a de nombreux Inuits qui 
s étaient servis de leurs habiletés de chasse et de survie a bon 
effet comme trappeurs, leur principale source de revenus. 
Dans les années 1980, l’embargo imposé par la communauté 
européenne sur importation des peaux de phoques 
canadiens a été un probléme financier dévastateur pour les 
[nuits qui dépendaient de cette chasse. 

Le contact régulier entre les Inuits et les gens du Sud 
au cours de la période d’aprés-guerre a fait augmenter 
lincidence de maladies épidémiques. La grippe de type A, la 
tuberculose, le typhus et la polio ont été pendant des périodes 


17. R. Quinn Duffy, The Road to Nunavut: The Progress of the Eastern Arctic Inuit Since the Second World War, (Kingston, Ontario : McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1988) 


aux pages 7 a 10. 
18. [1939] L.R.C. 104. 


19. Pour une description de ces patrouilles, voir Chris Nuttall-Smith, «Ice Warriors: Why Canada’s puny fo 


controlling the Arctic», Zoro, octobre 2005, aux pages 44452. 


20. Il faut remarquer que récemment il ya eu un intérét accru pour des propriétés miniéres au Nunavut et, notamment, la pro 


de la bais Grays, 8 175 kilométres 4 l’est de Kugluktuk. 


orce of Inuit rangers just might prevent the world’s superpowers from 


position d’un port pour le transport des minerais 
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fort répandues et les graves dommages subis de la population 
(ainsi que l’inaction apparente du gouvernement fédéral) 
ont soulevé des protestations partout au Canada. Fournir 
des services médicaux efficaces est rapidement devenu le 
but principal de la présence canadienne officielle dans le 
Nord. Ces services, ainsi que la création d’écoles réguliéres, 
ont facilité la politique du Canada d’encourager les Inuits 
4 délaisser les modes de vie traditionnels sur les terres et a 
s installer dans des établissements. 

De nombreux problémes sociaux et économiques ont suivi 
le choc de ces changements. Dans The Road to Nunavut, RS 
Quinn Duffy écrivait en 1988 : 


«Les chapitres qui suivent sont la chronique des 40 derniéres 
années de I extinction culturelle quasi complete des Inuits, 
des années de la Deuxieéme Guerre mondiale jusquaux 
années 1980. Au cours de ces 40 années, les Inuits sont 
tombés aussi bas que tout autre peuple le pourrait dans la 
saleté, la dégradation, la maladie et la dépendance.°'» 


Vhistoire de la colonisation d’aprés-guerre des Inuits 
qui a suivi ce que plusieurs commentateurs contemporains 
décrivaient comme un déclin culturel inexorable, souligne 
le caractére remarquable de ce que les Inuits ont accompli 
ces derniéres décennies. Le compte rendu présenté par Duffy 
décrit le deuxitme changement caractéristique de la période, 
soit |’émergence des Inuits comme peuple. I] poursuit : 


«Cest avec la ténacité de l esprit qui les a soutenus dans 
le milieu naturel le plus dur de la planéte qu’ils luttent 
pour reprendre leur indépendance culturelle, le respect 
d eux-mémes, leur identité comme peuple unique de la 
mosaique canadienne. Et ils gagnent.» 


En une seule génération, les Inuits ont forgé une cohésion 
politique précédemment inimaginable. Auparavant, les 
Inuits étaient dispersés en petits groupes isolés et nomades, 
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mais les perfectionnements des modes de transport et de 
communication et le regroupement des peuples dans des 
établissements ont mené a |’élaboration de ce qui a été décrit, 
avec exactitude, comme sentiment de «nationalisme inuit».”” 
C'est cette cohésion politique et cette confiance accrue qui 
ont permis aux Inuits entre 1976 et 1993 de négocier un nouveau 
partenariat avec le Canada, le réglement des revendications 
territoriales globales unique en Amérique du Nord. 


La revendication territoriale du Nunavut 


LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 
signé en 1993 est de loin le plus important des quatre accords 
de revendications territoriales conclus entre le Canada et les 
Inuits.** Il couvre un cinquiéme de la superficie territoriale 
canadienne, une région ayant le double de la taille de 
VOntario. Si la région de ’Accord du Nunavut était un pays 
indépendant, il serait le douziéme plus grand du monde; 
selon les modalités de Accord, les Inuits du Nunavut sont 
propriétaires de plus de terres et de droits au sous-sol que 
tout autre peuple autochtone du Canada. 

La revendication des Inuits a été initialement présentée 
au gouvernement du Canada en 1976 par le Tapirisat inuit 
du Canada. A partir de 1982, la Fédération Tungavik du 
Nunavut représentait les Inuits lors des négociations. En 
1990, la Fédération Tungavik du Nunavut, le gouvernement 
du Canada et le gouvernement des Territoires du Nord- 
Ouest ont conclu un accord de principe. Apres la ratification 
par les Inuits de cet accord de principe, un accord final a 
été négocié avec succés et |’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut a été signé a Iqaluit le 25 mat 
1993. Le Parlement a donc adopté la Loi sur l’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut, L.C. 1993, chapitre 
29, et la Fédération Tungavik de Nunavut a cédé la place a 
Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated.” 


R. Quinn Duffy, The Road to Nunavut: The Progress of the Eastern Arctic Inuit Since the Second World War, (Kingston, Ontario : McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1988) 


. Marybelle Mitchell, From Talking Chiefs to a Native Corporate Elite: The Birth of Class and Nationalism among Canadian Inuit (Montréal : McGill Queen’s University Press, 1996). 


. Laccord de la baie James et du Nord du Québec, réglant des revendications inuites en suspens dans la province de Québec, a été signé en 1975 par les Inuits de Nunavik, le 


Canada et le Québec. Parallélement, le Grand conseil des Cris signait un accord de revendications territoriales d’accompagnement avec le Canada et le Québec. En 1984, les 
Inuvialuits signaient le premier accord global de revendications territoriales des Territoires du Nord-Quest avec le gouvernement du Canada. Plus récemment, les Inuits de 


Nunatsiavut (Labrador), ainsi que le Canada et Terre-Neuve-et-Labrador, finalisaient l’Accord de revendications territoriales des Inuits du Labrador, lequel a été signé le 22 
janvier 2005 et est entré en vigueur le ler décembre 2005. 


. Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated est une société fédérale sans but lucratif. Comme successeur de la Fédération Tungavik du Nunavut, elle a la responsabilité de représenter 


les Inuits comme partie a l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut. Son mandat est d’assurer que les droits des Inuits du Nunavut, tels qu ils découlent de 
Vaccord et de d'autres sources, sont respectés. NTI réalise aussi une gamme d initiatives stratégiques et des programmes visant 4 améliorer les conditions économiques, 
sociales et culturelles des Inuits. NTI est membre de Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami, lorganisation inuite nationale. 

Le bureau principal de NTI est situé a Iqaluit; les autres bureaux sont situés 4 Rankin Inlet, Cambridge Bay et Ottawa. Les directeurs exécutifs de NTI sont élus directe- 
ment par les électeurs inuits. Les autres membres de son conseil d’administration sont les dirigeants élus des trois organismes inuits régionaux au Nunavut, soit la Kitikmeot 
Inuit Association, la Kivalliq Inuit Association et la Qikiqtani Inuit Association. Ces trois organismes inuits ae ont d’importantes responsabilités quant a la mise en 
oeuvre au titre de l’Accord et ils sont constitués démocratiquement, étant imputables aux communautés et aux dleceur inuits. 

Voici certains des programmes et des initiatives de NTI depuis 1993 : le fonctionnement d’un programme de soutien aux chasseurs; le soutien du revenu des ainés; des 
bourses d étude; des contributions financiéres aux organismes de développement économique; la mise sur pied de la société Atuqtuarvik, possédant un capital de 50 mil- 
lions $, qui consent des préts commerciaux aux Inuits et qui réalise des investissements; de ’aide au financement de nouvelles installations régionales de soins de santé; 


la cogestion avec des organismes inuits régionaux des terres appartenant aux Inuits et la défense juridique des droits de chasse inuits par rapport a l’application de la loi 
fédérale sur les armes a feu. 
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LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 
reconnaissait de maniére explicite pour la premiére fois 
les «contributions des Inuits 4 l’histoire du Canada, a son 
identité et a sa souveraineté dans |’Arctique». Le préambule 
de l’Accord énumére quatre objectifs partagés par les parties 
a cet Accord : 


m déterminer de facon claire et certaine les droits de 
propriété, d'utilisation et d’exploitation des terres et 
des ressources, ainsi que le droit des Inuits de participer 
a la prise de décisions concernant l'utilisation, 
lexploitation, la gestion et la conservation des terres, 
des eaux et des ressources, notamment au large des 
cétes; 

m reconnaitre aux Inuits des droits d’exploitation des 
ressources fauniques et le droit de participer a la prise 
de décisions en cette matiére; 

m verser aux Inuits des indemnités pécuniaires et leur 
fournir des moyens de tirer partie des possibilités 
économiques; 

m favoriser |’autonomie et le bien-étre culturel et social 
des Inuits. 


Hicks et White résument |’Accord comme suit : 


Au coeur de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut se trouve un échange fondamental entre les 
Inuits du Nunavut et la Couronne fédérale. Pour leur 
part, les Inuits du Nunavut ont accepté d abandonner 
«toute revendication, droit, titre et intérét basé sur leur 
affirmation du titre autochtone» ou que ce soit au Canada 
(y compris la région du Nunavut, soit lendroit on 
sappliquent les modalités de la revendication territoriale). 
En retour, lAccord établit une gamme de droits et de 
bénéfices protégés par la Constitution quexerceront les 
Inuits du Nunavut qui en bénéficieront en perpétuité.” 


Les modalités de l’Accord sont établies par 41 chapitres. 
LAccord reconnait le titre dévolu aux Inuits du Nunavut 
sur 352 240 kilométres carrés de terres de ce qui était a ce 
momenta la partie est des Territoires du Nord-Ouest, et le 
droit d’exploitation du sous-sol sur 38 000 kilometres carrés 
de ces mémes terres. Les Inuits ont les droits prioritaires de 
prendre les espéces sauvages 4 des fins internes, sportives 
et commerciales sur toutes les terres et les eaux gérées par 
l’Accord. Les Inuits (par le truchement de NTI) ont aussi 
recu une indemnité financiére sous forme d’un paiement de 


transfert de capitaux de 1,148 milliards $ sur une période de 
14 ans. Il n'y a aucune disposition pour la répartition de ces 
fonds aux Inuits individuels. Cette somme est détenue en 
fiducie pour étre utilisée pour des programmes aux bénéfices 
des Inuits. 

Au titre de l’Accord, les Inuits partagent les redevances 
recueillies par le Canada sur les ressources non renouvelables. 
LAccord contient aussi une obligation de la part des 
entrepreneurs a effectuer des études d’évaluation des 
impacts et des accords sur les avantages; un fond de fiducie 
de formation de 13 millions $ et un engagement fédéral a 
établir trois parcs nationaux au Nunavut. 

Accord prévoit Vétablissement d’institutions de 
gouvernement populaire (l’article 10.1.1(b)) et par le 
truchement de ces mémes institutions 4 cogérer par les 
Inuits et les gouvernements fédéral et territorial les terres et 
les ressources dans la région du Nunavut. La Commission 
d’aménagement du Nunavut est responsable de surveiller 
utilisation des terres (chapitre 11), la Commission 
du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions est 
responsable de |’évaluation des impacts environnementaux 
(chapitre 12), Office des eaux du Nunavut est responsable 
de la réglementation de la consommation de l’eau et de sa 
gestion (chapitre 13) et le Conseil de gestion des ressources 
fauniques du Nunavutest responsable de la gestion des espéces 
sauvages et de |’habitat des espéces sauvages (chapitre 5) 
dans la région du Nunavut. Ces organismes sont des conseils 
de cogestion dont les membres sont nommés par NTI, le 
gouvernement du Canada et le gouvernement du Nunavut. 
Le Tribunal des droits de surface du Nunavut, bien qu'il ne 
soit pas un conseil de cogestion,” est créé conformément a 
l’Accord (chapitre 21), ayant les compétences principalement 
en ce qui concerne les différends sur l’accés aux terres et les 
questions afférentes, y compris les indemnités payables pour 
Vaccés et les dommages environnementaux conséquents. 

Au titre de l’Accord, un conseil d’arbitrage a été mis 
sur pied pour régler les différends qui pourraient survenir 
au titre de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du 
Nunavut (ARTN), notamment les différends entre les 
parties concernant |’interprétation, application ou la mise 
en ceuvre de |’Accord. 

Depuis 1976 lorsque la revendication originalea été présentée, 
les Inuits ont insisté que tout accord global sur leur revendication 
territoriale doit comprendre |’établissement d’un gouvernement 
territorial pour le Nunavut. Les Inuits ne voulaient pas que leur 
revendication soit subsumée dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest 


qui existaient a |’époque, lesquels étaient démographiquement 


25. Jack Hicks et Graham White, «Nunavut: Inuit Self Determination Through a Land Claim and Public Government?» dans Dahl, Hicks et Jull, éditeurs, Nunavut: Inuit 
Regain Control of Their Lands and Their Lives (Copenhague : International Work Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2000) a la page 33. 


26. Il n'y a pas d’exigences sous le régime de la Loi sur les eaux du Nunavut et le 


revendications territoriales du Nunavut que chacune des parties solent représentees au tribunal P 
bres et que la moitié des membres de tout sous-groupe portant sur un cas concernant des terres appartenant aux Inuits soient des résidents de la région du 


Tribunal des droits a la surface du Nunavut L.C. 2002, chapitre 10 ou en vertu de l’Accord de 


dont les membres sont nommés par le ministre en prévoyant que deux mem- 


Nunavut. 
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dominés par la région de l'Ouest de l’Arctique a population 
plus dense et principalement non inuite. Ils ne demandaient 
cependant pas un gouvernement autochtone : le Nunavut serait 
doté d’un gouvernement populaire, les résidents inuits et non 
inuits ayant des droits complets. 

LAccord prévoyait au chapitre 4 engagement du Canada 
4 recommander un projet de loi au Parlement afin d’établir le 
Territoire du Nunavut. En 1992, un plebiscite a été organisé 
afin de confirmer la limite entre les Territoires du Nord-Ouest 
et le nouveau Territoire et un accord politique a été préparé 
conformément au chapitre 4, décrivant les genres de pouvoirs, 
le financement et le calendrier concernant la mise sur pied du 
nouveau territoire. Le ler avril 1999, le Nunavut a été créé 


comme troisiéme territoire du Canada, le plus récent. 


| G | Le Nunavut aujourd'hui 


Il y aaujourd hui prés de 30 000 personnes au Nunavut, dont 
85 p. 100 sont Inuits. Méme ce chiffre ne rend pas cependant 
justice 4 la dominance de la présence inuite dans le Territoire 
a lextérieur des plus grands centres que sont Iqaluit, Rankin 
Inlet et Cambridge Bay, oti le pourcentage d’Inuits atteint 
presque 95 p. 100. Environ la moitié de la population du 
Nunavut réside dans la région de Baffin, environ 30 p. 100 
dans la région de Kivalliq (Keewatin) et 20 p. 100 dans la 
région de Kitikmeot. 

Les Inuits, en partie a cause de leur isolement historique 
et de leur dominance régionale, ont retenu leur langue a 
un degré tout a fait exceptionnel parmi les populations 
autochtones d’Amérique du Nord. Pleinement 80 p. 100 des 
Inuits au Nunavut rapportaient lors du recensement de 2001 
de parler inuktitut. Trois milles cing cents Inuits du Nunavut, 
soit 15 p. 100, sont inscrits dans le méme recensement A titre 
dunilingues inuktitut. 

Les communautés inuites sont isolées les unes des autres 
par le manque de transport facile, mais elles sont de plus en 
plus reliées par téléphone, par satellite et Internet. Un petit 
nombre de communautés ont une population dépassant 1 
000 et la plus grande, Iqaluit, la capitale, a une population 
de moins de 7 000 résidents. 

Les Canadiens sont sensibilisés 4 incidence de la société 
européenne sur les plus petites sociétés autochtones. Cela est 
tout aussi vrai pour le Nunavut. 

Pour un tres grand nombre d’Inuits, la perte d’un mode 
de vie sans obtenir une mainmise stire dans le nouveau mode 
peut entrainer une désolation individuelle et collective. 
Des problémes de surconsommation d’alcool et d’autres 
substances sont répandus dans plusieurs communautés; la 
cohésion familiale en a souffert; le crime, la violence et le 


suicide affectent toutes les communautés. Bien que l’accés 


accru aux soins de santé ait énormément augmenté lespérance 
de vie ces derniéres décennies, l’espérance de vie des Inuits 
est toujours de 10 ans inférieure a la moyenne nationale. 

Etant donné le coiit élevé des matériaux de construction, 
le logement est dispendieux (les cotits de construction au 
pied carré sont environ trois fois plus élevés que la moyenne 
canadienne) et loffre est limitée. Les logements sont 
surpeuplés : alors que le nombre moyen d’occupants d’un 
logement canadien normal est de 2,39, il est de 3,27 au 
Nunavut et, dans certaines communautés, encore beaucoup 
plus élevé. Selon Statistique Canada, 50 p. 100 des résidents 
du Nunavut vivent dans des conditions «surpeuplées», a 
comparer 4 une moyenne canadienne de 7 p. 100. Plus de la 
moitié des Inuits du Nunavut, soit 14 225 personnes, vivent 
dans des logements publics, 1 000 familles étant toujours 
inscrites 4 la liste d’attente. 

Méme ces chiffres ne rendent pas justice au probléme 
du surpeuplement des logements au Nunavut. Comme jai 
pu le constater par moi-méme, le cotit des matériaux et les 
dépenses de chauffage dictent que les maisons du Nunavut 
sont en général trés petites. Le surpeuplement de tels petits 
batiments, qui pour une grande partie de l’année sont fermés 
de maniére a les rendre étanche 4 |’air afin de conserver la 
chaleur, exacerbe la transmission des maladies et contribue 
4 des problémes de santé persistants tels que l’otite moyenne 
chronique, une cause de perte d’ouie qui afflige entre le tiers 
et la moitié des enfants inuits. 

Léducation universelle a été proposée aux Inuits depuis 
seulement 35 ans. Les possibilités d’études supérieures ont été 
grandement limitées. De nombreux jeunes Inuits ont quand 
méme réussi a obtenir un dipléme secondaire et certains 
ont obtenu un dipléme universitaire ou des qualifications 
professionnelles avancées. Cependant, les niveaux des 
résultats éducatifs demeurent bien inférieurs 4 la moyenne 
nationale; 75 p. 100 de la population active inuite n’a pas de 
dipl6me secondaire. Méme aujourd’hui, seulement un sur 
quatre enfants inuits qui entrent dans le systeme d’éducation 
devrait obtenir un dipléme secondaire. 

Economiquement, les Inuits doivent relever des défis 
persistants. Bien que les prix de la plupart des biens soient 
élevés A cause des cots du transport jusqu’aux communautés 
du Nord, le revenu par personne du Nunavut est de 27 p. 
100 inférieur 4 celui du reste du pays. Il n’y a pas d’activités 
agricoles ou industrielles. Il y a eu des mines, mais elles sont 
maintenant fermées. 

La chasse, la péche et le piégeage, qui étaient auparavant 
le moteur de l’économie du Nord et une source importante 
d'emploi, fournissent maintenant un soutien 2 plein temps 
a seulement quelques Inuits. Ces activités traditionnelles 
demeurent cependant essentielles & la culture et a |’identité 
inuite et la plupart des familles inuites, méme dans les plus 
grands établissements, continuent a chasser et a pécher, 
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utilisant des technologies traditionnelles et modernes. La 
production de I’art, de la sculpture et des vétements inuits 
est un autre moyen culturel de subsistance, plus de 2 000 
familles rapportant obtenir une partie de leurs revenus de 
cette source.”” 

Le chémage chez les Inuits est trés élevé, touchant entre 
30 et 70 p. 100 dépendant des mesures utilisées et de la 
communauté en question. Comme on pourrait sy attendre, 
le chémage est le plus élevé dans les communautés plus 
petites et plus isolées. 

En 2005, Rodolfo Stavenhagen, le rapporteur spécial des 
Nations Unies sur la situation des droits de la personne et des 
libertés fondamentales des peuples autochtones, rapportait 
au Comité des droits de la personne des Nations Unies ce 
qui suit : 


38. Au Nunavut, les unités existantes de logement social 
sont parmi les plus vieilles, les plus petites et les plus surpeu- 
plées au Canada. Il y a un manque grave de logements 
au Nunavut, ce qui a une incidence négative sur la santé 
des Inuits, notamment sur les enfants, et on estime que 
3 500 nouvelles unités sont nécessaires au cours des cing 
prochaines années. 


39. La santé globale des Inuits continue a étre bien in- 
ferieure a celle des autres Canadiens. Lespérance de vie 
est de 10 ans inférieure a celles des autres Canadiens. 
Plusieurs indicateurs de la santé se dégradent. La recher- 
che dans l’Arctique montre que les changements dans les 
régimes alimentaires traditionnels suscitent des problemes 
de santé accrus, notamment de santé mentale, caractérisés 
par des taux de dépressions, de troubles affectifs saison- 
niers, d anxiété et de suicide. Les dirigeants inuits sont 
profondément préoccupés par la situation de crise dans les 
domaines du logement, de |’ éducation, de la santé et du 
phénoméne du suicide, ainsi que du fait que le gouverne- 
ment fédéral ne réagit pas correctement.*° 


6.5 | LE CHAPITRE 23 ET LAVENIR 
DU NUNAVUT 


A | La création du Nunavut 


| 


| 
| 


Le Nunavut est le résultat d’une promesse faite par le Canada 
aux Inuits de la région de ce qui est maintenant le Nunavut 
au moment du réglement de leur revendication territoriale 
Enel 9932 

Dans un certain sens, deux premiers ministres étaient 
présents a la création du Nunavut, lorsque |’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut a été signé le 25 mai 
1993, le premier ministre Brian Mulroney a pris la parole : 


Nous forgeons un nouveau partenariat, un partenariat 
réel. Non seulement entre le gouvernement du Canada 
et le gouvernement futur du Nunavut, mais entre les 
Canadiens autochtones et non autochtones. 


En 1999, lors de l’établissement du nouveau Territoire, le 
premier ministre Jean Chrétien a pris la parole : 


... Le Canada montre au monde, encore une fois, comment 
nous accueillons de nombreux peuples et de nombreuses 
cultures. Le nouveau gouvernement du Nunavut reflétera 
cette diversité; il incorporera le meilleur des traditions 
inuttes et un systeéme moderne de gouvernement ouvert et 


imputable au public. 


LAccord sur les revendications  territoriales du 
Nunavut prévoyait la création d’un nouveau Territoire. 
Son gouvernement ne devait pas étre un gouvernement 
autochtone, mais un gouvernement populaire pour |’ensemble 
du Territoire, ott les Inuits et les non-Inuits auraient droit de 
vote et de se présenter comme candidats aux élections. 

John Amagoalik, souvent décrit comme le pére du 


Nunavut, a exprimé la vision du Nunavut comme 


un gouvernement populaire avec une Assemblée 
législative élue démocratiquement qui respectera les 
droits individuels et collectifs tels que définis dans la 
Charte des droits et des libertés du Canada. Il sagira 
d'un gouvernement qui respecte et reflete les traditions 
et les institutions politiques du Canada et il sagira d'un 


27. Dans la communauté de Cape Dorset, bien connue pour sa sculpture et sa gravure, 2 
28. Report of the Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights and fundamental freedoms of indigenous 


2 p. 100 des résidents rapportent participer aux industries de l’artisanat. 
2 p. PF F 


people, Rodolfo Stavenhagen, on his mission to Canada (21 mai au 4 


juin 2004) (New York : Nations Unies, 2005) E/CN.4/2005/88/Add.3 aux paragraphes 38 et 39. 


29. Larticle 4.1.1. de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut : 


une mesure législative visant la création, dans un délai déterminé, du nouveau Territoire du Nunavut, lequel 


Le gouvernement du Canada recommandera au Parlement, a titre de mesure gouvernementale, 
te} 


sera doté de sa propre Assemblée législative et de son propre 


gouvernement populaire, distinct du gouvernement du reste des Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 
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territoire qui demeure fermement enchdssé au sein de la 


confédération canadienne.*” 


Il a été de plus prévu au chapitre 23 que la fonction 
publique serait représentative de la population du Territoire. 
Les conséquences completes de cette promesse deviennent 
maintenant apparentes. 

Le monde a remarqué ce changement extraordinaire 
dans |’Arctique canadien. Par exemple, on trouvait dans le 


Manchester Guardian : 


L’émergence du Nunavut est une bonne nouvelle sans 
équivoque. Alors que de vastes contrées de notre planéte 
sont engagées dans des guerres et des soulevements, une 
minorité ethnique a tranquillement négocié un accord 
équitable avec un gouvernement central lui conférant la 
liberté de mener sa propre barque.?' 


TIME Magazine rapportait : 


La premiere expérience du Canada avec | autonomie 
gouvernementale autochtone nest que la seconde de ce 
genre au monde. Il sagit d'une expérience sociopolitique 
sur une vaste échelle.’ 


Le Globe and Mail proclamait : 


Le Canada vient de faire quelque chose dont la valeur 
symbolique est énorme... Le Nunavut est une expérience 
puissante et valeureuse qui mérite de réussir.» 


Le Nunavut est une réalisation remarquable, trois 
spécialistes bien connus du Nord le décrivaient : 


...la reprise par une population de chasseurs-cueilleurs 
dispersée et peu nombreuse de son ancien territoire dans le 
cadre des systemes constitutionnels et juridiques européens.*4 


Le gouvernement du Nunavut devait étre un gouvernement 
populaire qui, dans la meilleure tradition démocratique, 
serait un gouvernement du peuple, par le peuple et pour le 
peuple. Au Nunavut, «le peuple» est majoritairement inuit. 

Les Inuits seraient en mesure d ’élire leur propre Assemblée 
législative. Qu’en est-il de la fonction publique? Elle est 
traitée dans le chapitre 23. 


article 23.2.1 énonce lobjectif : «accroitre, 4 un niveau 


représentatif, le nombre d’Inuits qui occupent un emploi au 
gouvernement...». Selon l'article 23.1.1, cela signifie & un 
niveau représentatif d’emplois inuits «dans tous les groupes 
professionnels et a tous les niveaux». 

Au Nunavut, l'emploi dans la fonction publique, s’il sera 
4 un niveau représentatif, doit donc étre détenu a 85 p. 100 
par des Inuits «dans tous les groupes professionnels et 4 tous 
les niveaux». 

Le chapitre 23 peut avoir une ressemblance a un article 
conventionnel d’un genre bien connu. L’équité en matiére 
d'emploi n'est pas évidemment une question de terres et 
de ressources 4 inclure dans un accord de revendications 
territoriales. Mais une disposition établissant un nouveau 
territoire ne lest pas non plus. Si une telle disposition devait 
étre incluse dans |’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut, l’autre devait |’étre tout autant. I] s’agit en fait 
dune clause sur l’équité pour une majorité. 


Une compétence unique au Canada 


Le Nunavut devrait étre une compétence unique au Canada. 
Sa population serait principalement composée d’Inuits 
parlant leur propre langue, l’inuktitut. Elle ne serait pas 
principalement composée de personnes parlant l’anglais ou le 
francais, elle aurait une majorité prépondérante composée de 
personnes autochtones parlant une langue autochtone unique. 
I] n’y a aucune autre province ou territoire de cette nature. 

Au cours des derniéres deux décennies, la population 
du Nunavut a connu le taux de croissance le plus rapide du 
Canada, un taux de croissance qui est toujours le double de 
la moyenne nationale. La population du Nunavut a doublé 
en une seule génération, passant de 15 000 en 1981 a pres de 
30 000 aujourd hui. Il s’agit de la population la plus jeune du 
Canada, environ 60 p. 100 des résidents ayant moins de 25 
ans, 92 p. 100 de ceux-ci étant des Inuits. 

Le besoin de possibilités d’éducation et d’emplois pour 
les Inuits est pressant. La prévalence de l’inuktitut comme 
langue maternelle de la plupart des Inuits et le fait que 15 
p. 100 des Inuits ne parlent aucune autre langue limitent 
les possibilités d'emploi pour les Inuits au gouvernement 
et la capacité du gouvernement (dont un grand nombre de 
fonctionnaires ne parlent que l’anglais) de répondre aux 
besoins de la population du Territoire. 

Le Canadaadéclaré quantaux modalités gouvernementales 


30. 
Sle 
32. Andrew Purvis, «Nunavut gets ready: 


everyone?», T/ME, le 29 mars 1999, cité chez Hicks et White, /bid. 


John Amagoalik, discours a des parlementaires japonais visitant Iqaluit le ler septembre 1995, cité chez Hicks et White, note précédente 35 a la page 64 
me 2 ge 64. 
John Ryle, «What country are we in?» Manchester Guardian, le 22 février 1999, cité chez Hicks et White, note précédente 35 a la page 78 


lhe hoopla is about to start for the launch of Canada’s huge, largely Inuit-run, self-governing Arctic territory. But how prepared is 


33. «Charting new territory» (éditorial), Globe and Mail, le 3 avril 1999, cité chez Hicks et White, Ibid. 


34. 
tional Work Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2000) a la page 15. 
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que le Nunavut «refléte» la composition démographique 
des Territoires du Nord-Ouest et du Yukon. Cela est vrai 
jusqu’a la limite de sa portée en autant que les trois territoires 
sont constitutionnellement les créatures du Parlement et 
que la plus grande partie du financement du gouvernement 
territorial provient du gouvernement fédéral. 

Quatre-vingt douze pour cent du revenu du gouvernement 
du Nunavut provient d’Ottawa; dans les Territoires du Nord- 
Ouest et au Yukon, ce pourcentage est d’environ de 80 et de 
70 p. 100 respectivement. En 2002, Terre-Neuve, la province 
qui dépend le plus des transferts fédéraux, recevait 45 p. 100 
de son revenu d’Ottawa. Cette année-la, la moyenne des 
provinces plus pauvres recevaient 34 p. 100 du fédéral et 
pour toutes les provinces, il s’agissait de 29 p. 100.° Hicks et 
White, écrivaient en 2002 : 


... Il faudra rappeler aux Canadiens quau début du 
pays, plusieurs régions ont recu des investissements massifs 
du gouvernement fédéral en infrastructures, par exemple 
les chemins de fer, les canaux et d autres installations 
nécessaires au développement économique (les chemins de 
fer nationaux du Canada, la Voie maritime du Saint- 
Laurent). Par contre, largent qu Ottawa envoie au 
Nunavut ne couvre que les couts du fonctionnement du 
gouvernement; le Nunavut attend toujours des dépenses 
fedérales impressionnantes pour son développement 
économique comme ce fut le cas pendant des décennies 


pour plusieurs provinces.°*° 


Cependant, les données démographiques des trois 
territoires sont tout a fait différentes les unes des autres. A 
cet égard, le Nunavut ne refléte pas les Territoires du Nord- 
Ouest ni le Yukon. 

Jusqu’en 1999 (lorsque le Nunavut a été constitué dans 
l’Arctique de |’Est), les Territoires du Nord-OQuest avaient 
une population autochtone majoritaire (61 p. 100), mais 
aucun groupe autochtone unique ne constituait une majorité 
dans les territoires oti il y avait alors 65 000 résidents. Les 
Inuits et les Inuvialuits (les Inuits de l’Arctique de l'Ouest) 
constituaient ensemble a peu prés 37 p. 100 de la population. 
Il y avait cing peuples dénés dont les langues sont apparenteées 
mais non identiques qui représentaient environ 17 p. 100 de 
la population; les Métis constituent environ 7 p. 100 de la 
population. Les personnes parlant anglais représentaient les 
autres 39 p. 100.*” 

Aujourd’hui dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, les 
peuples autochtones peuvent constituer environ 45 p. 100 de 


la population. Les peuples dénés et inuvialuits veulent mettre 
en place leur propre gouvernement autochtone dans le cadre 
des Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 

Au Yukon, les Premiéres nations constituent environ 25 p- 
100 de la population et 1a aussi, les Premiéres nations veulent 
établir leur propre gouvernement autochtone. 

Ce qu'il faut comprendre, c'est que ni dans les Territoires 
du Nord-Ouest ni au Yukon trouve-t-on une majorité, et 
encore moins une majorité prépondérante, de personnes 
autochtones parlant une langue autochtone unique. 

En fait, le Nunavut demeure la compétence ot la langue 
maternelle de la grande majorité de la population est!’ inuktitut. 
Latteinte de lobjectif du chapitre 23 signifie que les Inuits 
doivent, au fil des ans, occuper 85 p. 100 de tous les groupes 
professionnels et 4 tous les niveaux de la fonction publique et 
cela signifie nécessairement que | inuktitut doit étre la langue 
principale du milieu de travail et des services gouvernementaux 
doivent étre fournis a la population en inuktitut. 

Mary Simon, l’ambassadrice canadienne a |’Arctique 
circumpolaire, s'adressant 4 un auditoire 4 | Université 
Queen’s, déclarait : 


...Lampleur de lentreprise que constitue le Nunavut 
signifie quon ne peut pas l’éviter... Pour la premiere fois 
dans I’histoire canadienne, avec | exception partielle de la 
création du Manitoba en 1870, un membre du club fédéral, 
provincial et territorial est admis dans le but précis de 
fournir a un peuple autochtone précis une occasion accrue 
d autodétermination. Il sagit la d’une grande innovation.” 


Jai dit que le Nunavut est unique. Il est vrai qu’en 
1870, lorsque le Manitoba s'est joint a la confédération 
comme province du «timbre postal», 10 000 membres de sa 
population sur 12 000 au total étaient des Métis, la majorité 
d’entre eux parlant frangais. 

La Loi sur le Manitoba de 1870 constituait la nouvelle 
province; elle prévoyait que les langues officielles de la 
nouvelle province seraient l’anglais et le frangais. Il y 
avait des garanties de financement public pour les écoles 
catholiques romaines ot [instruction avait toujours été 
donnée en francais. La Loi sur le Manitoba contenait aussi 
des dispositions visant 4 protéger les terres des Métis et a 
établir une base fonciére métisse. 

En moins d’une décennie, une vague d’établissements a 
complétement modifié la description démographique de la 
nouvelle province. Les Métis sont devenus une minorité. Les 
promesses contenues dans la Loi sur le Manitoba concernant 


35. Hicks et White, note précédente 35 a la page 88, citant les données de Finances Canada. 


36. Ibid. a la page 87. 


37. ly avait un certain nombre de francophones a Fort Smith et Iqaluit, représentant peut-etre | p. 100 de la population. 


38. Hicks et White, note précédente 35 a la page 91. 
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le francais comme langue officielle et le financement public 
aux écoles catholiques ont été rapidement abandonnées par 
l’Assemblée législative provinciale et Ottawa n’était pas 
disposé a faire ce qu'il fallait pour appliquer efficacement ces 
droits. Ils ont été réglés par des procédures légales et, en 1890, 
les partisans du financement public des écoles catholiques 
au Manitoba ont gagné leur cause devant la Cour supréme 
du Canada, mais l’ont perdu au Conseil privé.” Ce nest 
pas avant les années 1970 et 1980 que la place du frangais 
comme langue officielle de la province a été soutenue par la 
Cour supréme du Canada.*° 

La Loi sur le Manitoba ne contenait aucune disposition 
semblable au chapitre 23. Le gouvernement du Manitoba 
devait étre un gouvernement populaire. Méme si les Métis 
étaient demeurés une majorité des électeurs de la province, ils 
navaient aucun droit sous le régime de la Loi sur le Manitoba 
4 la majorité des postes dans la fonction publique. De toute 
maniére, le gouvernement du Manitoba n’a pas été congucomme 
l’employeur principal dans la nouvelle province. Le Manitoba 
n était pas l’Arctique. Le Manitoba était 4 ce temps-la limité a 
ses frontiéres de «timbre postal» (il y a eu des changements dans 
ses limites géographiques, mais ce nest pas avant 1912 que la 
province a été agrandie jusqu’au 60e paralléle). Vagriculture, et 
non le gouvernement, était occupation des Manitobains. 

Le Nunavut est unique au Canada. [| n’a aucun homologue 
prévisible. 


C | Le degré de représentation inuite dans la fonction 


publique du Nunavut 


= 


Puisque le gouvernement est l’employeur principal au Nunavut, 
louverture des possibilités d’emploi pour les Inuits dans la 
fonction publique est d’une trés grande importance pour les 
Inuits. Au titre du chapitre 23 de l’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut, les parties ont convenu qurelles 
travailleraient a l’atteinte de l’objectif d’un degré représentatif 
d’emplois inuits aux trois ordres de gouvernement, fédéral, 
territorial et municipal, au sein du Nunavut. 
Selon l’article 23.2.1: 


Le présent chapitre a pour objectifd accroitre, a un niveau 
représentatif, le nombre d'Inuits qui occupent un emploi 
au gouvernement dans la région du Nunavut. 


En 1993 comme aujourd’hui, un «niveau représentatif» 
signifiait environ 85 p. 100. Lobjectif est donc d’accroitre 
le nombre d’Inuits 4 l’emploi de la fonction publique pour 
qu il soit représentatif de la proportion d’Inuits dans la 
population. 

Le fait est que l’objectif du chapitre 23 n/a pas été 
réalisé le moindrement car bien que les chiffres puissent 
changer presque quotidiennement, il semble évident que la 
représentation inuite calculée en pourcentage de l'emploi 
a plafonné a environ 45 p. 100.*! Labsence des Inuits est 
particuliérement évidente dans les postes exécutifs, de 
gestion, professionnels et d’auxiliaires professionnels. 

La question de la responsabilité de la mise en ceuvre 
du chapitre 23, Cest-a-dire de l’atteinte de l’objectif de la 
représentation inuite dans l’emploi a la fonction publique, reste 
a régler. De plus, en supposant que la question de déterminer la 
responsabilité pour l’atteinte de l’objectif du chapitre 23 devait 
étre réglée, la question de comment le faire ne vient que tout 
récemment d’étre clairement examinée par toutes les parties. 

Actuellement, il y a 3 200 employés au gouvernement du 
Nunavut et le Canada a 300 employés dans le territoire. Au 
Nunavut, le gouvernement est de loin non seulement le plus 
grand employeur, mais il représente aussi le plus grand secteur 
d’emplois. Cela est vrai partout dans |’Arctique et le sub- 
Arctique : au Nunavut, dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, 
au Yukon, en Alaska et au Groenland. Ces territoires sont en 
grande partie bien au-dela de la limite de agriculture. 

Les villageois de l’Arctique et du sub-Arctique dépendent 
de l'emploi fourni par les activités gouvernementales; méme 
le secteur privé dans ces villages est fréquemment le résultat 
indirect des dépenses gouvernementales. Cela est typique 
des communautés inuites éloignées partout dans |’Arctique 
et le sub-Arctique, de |’Alaska au Groenland. II peut y avoir 
eu un certain développement industriel & quelques endroits 
dans l’Arctique et le sub-Arctique, mais encore rien jusqu’a 
maintenant au Nunavut. Cela a une trés grande importance 
chez toutes les compétences ot le gouvernement est un 
employeur, mais plus particuliérement au Nunavut. 

Au Nunavut, la politique de décentralisation a été suivie 
non seulement pour que le gouvernement puisse correctement 
réagir aux préoccupations locales, mais aussi pour que les 
salaires gouvernementaux soient versés 4 autant d’endroits 
que possible dans ce territoire. 

Iqaluit est la capitale; le premier ministre et les membres du 
Cabinet y vivent; l’Assemblée législative y siége. Les ministéres 


40. A.G. Manitoba c. Forest [1979] 2 R.C.S. 1032; Reference re Manitoba Language Rights [1985] 1 R.C.S. 212. 


41. Les niveaux de représentation des Inuits dans les administrations municipales du Nunavut sont décrits comme étant pres de 


90 p. 100, mais un grand nombre des postes lo- 
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gouvernementaux sont répartis dans l’ensemble du Territoire, se 
trouvant dans huit communautés de taille intermédiaire pour 
faire en sorte que l'emploi gouvernemental et les possibilités 
qu il représente ne soient pas confinés a la capitale.*” 

La création du gouvernement du Nunavut n’est pas, 
cependant, une proposition de travail fictif. Le gouvernement de 
ce vaste territoire est responsable du bien-étre de prés de 30 000 
personnes dans 27 communautés éparpillées sur son territoire. 

Comme je lai dit, il y a 3 200 postes au gouvernement 
du Nunavut. Aujourd’hui, les Inuits occupent 45 p. 100 
de ces postes. Personne ne veut calculer l’emploi de chaque 
groupe professionnel jusqu’au dernier centile. Cependant, 
quelle que soit votre méthode de calcul aujourd’hui, il y a 
un manque d’Inuits. Les Inuits n’occupent que 45 p. 100 de 
3 200 emplois, soit environ 1 440 emplois au lieu des 2 720 
qu ils occuperaient au taux de représentation de 85 p. 100. 
Cet écart représente 1 280 emplois. II est possible de faire des 
calculs semblables pour le gouvernement fédéral ot |’écart 
serait de 150 postes. Globalement, les chiffres nous montrent 
qu il y a environ 1 500 emplois qui pourraient étre occupés 
par les Inuits si ceux-ci avaient les habiletés requises. 

A un certain niveau, il est remarquable que 45 p. 100 des 
Inuits soient a l’emploi du gouvernement du Nunavut aprés 
seulement six ans. Mais le chiffre de 45 p. 100 d’emplois inuits 
dans l’ensemble de la fonction publique induit en erreur. 
Les Inuits sont bien représentés dans les catégories d’emploi 
de soutien administratif; cependant, le manque d’Inuits se 
trouve surtout dans les groupes professionnels, exécutifs et 
d’auxiliaires professionnels qui représentent le plus grand 
échec, comme les chiffres suivants le démontrent : 


Emplois inuits au gouvernement territorial (décembre 2003) 


Exécutifs 48 % 
Cadres intermédiatres 20 % 
Professionnels auxiliaires DIM 
Cadres supérieurs 24% 
Professionnels 25% 
Soutien administratif 84 % 


Les statistiques sur le nombre d’Inuits travaillant au 
gouvernement fédéral au Nunavut dévoilent une lacune 
semblable, la majorité des Inuits étant dans la catégorie de 
soutien administratif. 

Ces chiffres appuient la conclusion que, globalement, le 
probléme en est un de l’offre et non de la demande. En 2001, 
des Inuits agés de 20 4 45 ans au chémage ou ne faisant pas 
partie de la population active, 83 p. 100 n’avaient pas terminé 


le secondaire. Par contre, des Inuits possédant une certaine 
éducation universitaire, 92 p. 100 avaient un emploi. II est 
évident que I’ éducation est la clé pour faire respecter l’objectif 
contenu au chapitre 23. 

La Commission de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut 
recommandait que 50 p. 100 des emplois a tous les niveaux 
du gouvernement du Nunavut soient occupés par des 
Inuits dés la création du Territoire en 1999, les niveaux 
représentatifs devant étre atteints d’ici 2008. Le but original 
a presque été atteint, mais la situation ne sest que tres peu 
améliorée depuis lors et le but ultime, emplois inuits a 85 p. 
100, a été reporté par le gouvernement fédéral et territorial 
a 2020. En d'autres termes, les buts initiaux n’étaient pas 
réalistes. Ils n’auraient pas pu étre atteints. Je souhaite que 
nous adoptions des mesures qui permettront une pleine 
représentation inuite dans leur propre fonction publique 
d ici la date visée de 2020. 


D | La portée du chapitre 23 


Ceci m’améne a la dispute entourant la signification du 
chapitre 23, et de qui est responsable d’assurer l’atteinte de 
son objectif. Cet objectif est énoncé a l'article 23.2.1 : 


Le présent chapitre a pour objectif daccroitre, a un 
niveau représentatif, le nombre d'Inuit qui occupent un 
emploi au gouvernement dans la région du Nunavut. Il 
est admis que la réalisation de cet objectif exigera la prise 
de mesures tant par les Inuit que par le Gouvernement. 


Larticle 23.1.1 définit «emploi gouvernemental» comme 
un emploi dans les deux gouvernements, fédéral et territorial, 
au Nunavut. En ce qui concerne «les mesures» qui doivent 


étre prises, voici ce quen dit Particle 1.1.1: 


«Gouvernement» sentend, selon le contexte, soit du 
gouvernementdu Canada, soitdugouvernementterritorial 
ou des deux, compte tenu de leurs compétences respectives 
et de la question concernée, soit du gouvernement désigné 
conformément a larticle 1.1.6. [soulignement ajouté] 


Etant donnél importance primordiale du chapitre 23 quant 
a la réussite future du Nunavut, le «gouvernement» doit, aux 
fins de l’atteinte d’un emploi inuit représentatif, se référer aussi 
bien au gouvernement du Canada qu’au gouvernement du 
Nunavut. Le «contexte» le requiert. Les deux gouvernements 


42. Selon Hicks et White, note précédente 35 aux pages 65 et 66: 


Pour certains, il était important que le gouvernement du Nunavut soit décentra 
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sont concernés par l’atteinte de cet objectif exprimé par le 
chapitre 23 car il sagit d’un objectif partagé. 

LAccord lui-méme n’arréte explicitement que quelques 
obligations du gouvernement fédéral concernant Vobjectif 
du plein emploi inuit. Au chapitre 23, le Canada convenait 
de trois choses : une analyse détaillée de la main-d’ceuvre 
(article 23.3), préparer un plan d’embauchage des Inuits 
(article 23.4) et des programmes de formation préalable a 
l’emploi (article 23.5). 

Le Canada a déclaré qu’en autant qu'il ait des obligations 
au titre du chapitre 23, elles ont été respectées : |’analyse de la 
population active a été effectuée, des plans d’embauche des 
Inuits ont été préparés et des plans de formation préalable a 
’emploi ont été réalisés. 

Le Canada a raison, mais on m’a demandé d’examiner 
de nouvelles méthodes de mise en ceuvre et je crois qu'une 
nouvelle méthode requiert d’accorder plus d’intérét aux 
objectifs et moins aux détails des obligations. 

Jai déclaré dans mon rapport d’étape que la création d’un 
Traité et la mise en ceuvre d’un Traité sont distinctes, mais 
pas nécessairement des concepts isolés.*? Je suis d’avis que le 
processus de mise en ceuvre doit étre considéré d’une fagon 
générale en vue de l’atteinte des objectifs de l’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut 

LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 
est principalement composé de dispositions précises pour 
la gestion des terres et des ressources du Nunavut. Mais fait 
inusité, il comprend une promesse d’établir un gouvernement 
pour le Nunavut, un gouvernement qui serait représentatif de 
la population du Nunavut. [I est vrai quil a été convenu que 
le chapitre 4 ne devait pas étre enchassé dans la Constitution. 
Mais le chapitre 23 est enchassé dans la Constitution. Il y est et 
il demeure non accompli. I] exprime toujours ses exigences et 
continuera a les exprimer jusqu’a ce qurelles soient accomplies. 

Mon approche a la mise en ceuvre de l’Accord est fondée 
sur trois considérations sous-jacentes : le statut de l’Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut comme 
document constitutionnel; le principe que ’honneur de la 
Couronne doit étre respectée dans toutes ses interactions 
avec les Inuits, y compris dans l’ensemble du processus de 
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mise en ceuvre;** et les modalités retenues par |’Accord lui- 
méme.Mon approche est aussi fondée sur l’observation (et, 
en fait, sur le consensus de tous ceux qui ont participé a nos 
discussions) qu’ il faut une nouvelle approche car l’ancienne 
n’a certes pas fonctionné a la satisfaction de quiconque. 

Je suis d’avis que la seule approche quant au chapitre 23 
conforme a l’honneur de la Couronne est de dépasser les 
obligations précises énumérées au chapitre 23. De plus, il 
s'agit de la seule approche qui pourrait réussir. 

I] n’est simplement pas acceptable quanta la tache immense 
de développer un pays de débattre au sujet de la signification 
de termes qui n’ont jamais été adéquats par rapport au sujet. 
Je ne tente pas d’extirper la signification de la terminologie 
utilisée par les parties lorsqu’il doit étre évident qu elles n’ont 
pas compris les véritables dimensions de ce qui serait requis 
afin d’atteindre l’objectif exprimé par le chapitre 23. 

Il est maintenant clair que Vobjectif du chapitre 23 
ne peut étre atteint en se concentrant sur le cété de la 
demande de |’emploi inuit. En d’autres termes, le milieu de 
travail gouvernemental a absorbé tous les Inuits qualifiés 
disponibles et les chiffres montrent que nous sommes bien 
loin d’atteindre notre objectif. Jusqu’a ce que l’emphase soit 
placé sur l’'augmentation de l’offre d’Inuits qualifiés, ’objectif 
du chapitre 23 nous éludera. 

Le systéme d’éducation d’un pays doit permettre a son 
peuple de posséder les habiletés, notamment les habiletés 
langagiéres, nécessaires pour occuper un emploi rémunéré. 
Il est impossible de parler d’emploi sans parler d’éducation. 

LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 
est muet guant a l’amélioration de l'éducation primaire 
et secondaire fournie aux Inuits ou au sujet des résultats 
scolaires. Le chapitre 23 ne dit rien non plus au sujet de la 
langue (outre que |’instruction en inuktitut est un élément 
de la formation préalable a l’emploi pour les Inuits) et certes 
rien au sujet de l’inuktitut comme langue de travail et comme 
langue dans laquelle les habitants du Nunavut ont le droit de 
recevoir les services gouvernementaux. Cependant, si nous 
allons atteindre Vobjectif du chapitre 23, l'emploi comme 
’éducation sont touchés. 

A mon avis, les articles 23.3, 23.4 et 23.5 ne peuvent étre 


43. 


Par «traités» nous entendons normalement des traités avec des Premiéres nations du Canada. Les accords contemporains de revendications territoriales, commengant par 
l’Accord de la baie James et du Nord du Québec de 1975, sont correctement décrits comme des accords de revendications territoriales dans la Loi constitutionnelle de 1982 et 
de 1985. Je crois qu'il est approprié de se référer 4 Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut comme un accord de revendications territoriales pour le distinguer 
des traités avec les Premiéres nations. Je me référe & des «traités» dans ma description de la mise en ceuvre car cela est conforme A la terminologie plus fréquemment utilisée 
en jurisprudence et il s’agit d’une expression qui englobe les accords de revendications territoriales. 


- Depuis mon rapport d’étape, une autre décision de la Cour supréme du Canada a mis l’accent sur ce point. Dans Premiere nation Crie Mikisew c. Canada 2005, CSC 69, le 


juge Binnie, rédigeant l'arrét pour les neuf juges, décrivait la signature d’un traité comme le début d’un processus et non le gel dans le temps d’une série fixe d’obligations. 
ss. &; . fee 4 + ead ioe pr ees Pe oye An x aarp . 7 a > pe aa he . A "ye . 

Le juge Binnie J. écrivait au paragraphe 27 : De cette maniére, aucune des parties en 1899 ne sattendait a ce que le Traité 8 constitue un plan arrété d'utilisation des terres. 

Le Traité 8 signalait le début d'une période de transition. [soulignement ajouté] 

I] poursuivait au paragraphe 33 : Aussi bien le contexte historique et les tensions inévitables sous-jacents a la mise en ceuvre du Traité exige un «processus» selon lequel des 

terres peuvent étre transférées d’une catégorie (oti les Premiéres nations conservent les droits de chasser, de pécher et de piéger) 4 une autre catégorie (ott elles ne conservent 

pas ces droits). Le contenu du processus est imposé par le devoir de la Couronne d’agir honorablement. 

Il ajoutait au sujet du point de yue de la Cour sur l’honneur de la Couronne par rapport aux traités dans le paragraphe 51 : Uhonneur de la Couronne est en soi un concept 


fondamental régissant I’ interprétation et la mise en ceuvre des traités... 


Et au paragraphe 57: ...l’honneur de 3 > retrouve d: ah Te ae . Bee 5 ‘ 
paragrar neur de la Couronne se retrouve dans chaque traité et dans | accomplissement de chaque obligation relevant d’un traité. 
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traités comme ayant enti¢rement déchargé le Canada de ses 
obligations et non plus comme ayant déchargé les Inuits de 
leurs obligations. II faut faire plus, tous en conviennent, et si 
ce nest pas les parties, qui fera plus? 

En 1993 les conséquences du chapitre 23 et la portée des 
mesures qui seraient requises pour mettre en ceuvre l’atteinte 
de cet objectif n’étaient pas apparentes. Ce qui était évident 
pour tous 2 ce moment-la était importance de l’objectif de 
Pemploi représentatif des Inuits. 

Depuis toujours, le Canada a compris que des questions 
plus générales que l’analyse de la population active, les plans 
d’embauche des Inuits et les plans de formation préalable a 
lemploi devaient étre retenues afin d’atteindre lobjectif du 
chapitre 23. Le 28 mai 2003, Alain Jolicoeur, sous-ministre 
des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, écrivait 4 NTI 
concernant, entre autres sujets, le chapitre 23. Il proposait : 

Chapitre 23 — Les parties travailleraient a une approche 

a deux volets : 1) accord au sujet d engagements précis (y 

compris un engagement financier précisé) par le Canada 

en ce qui concerne lanalyse de la population active, les 

plans d embauche, la formation préalable a Vemploi et les 

mesures de soutien auxquelles fait référence le chapitre 23 

de l Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 

(ARTN); et 2) accord d’établir un processus et un plan 

pour le Canada, [le gouvernement du Nunavut] et NTI 

afin de se pencher en collaboration sur les questions plus 
générales des résultats scolaires, de la langue au travail 
et des questions sociales qui ont une incidence sur la 
disponibilité et la capacité des Inuits a étre qualifies pour 
Lemploi dans la fonction publique. [soulignement ajouté] 


M. Jolicoeur distinguait ce qu'il percevait comme étant 
les obligations précises du Canada en vertu du chapitre 23 de 
«questions plus générales des résultats scolaires, de la langue 
au travail et des questions sociales qui ont une incidence 
sur la disponibilité et la capacité des Inuits 4 étre qualifiés 
pour l’emploi dans la fonction publique». Je ne souhaite pas 
attribuer une signification légale a la lettre de M. Jolicoeur, il 
s'agit simplement d’une démonstration que toutes les parties 


ont reconnu ce qui était évident : que l’atteinte de l’objectif 


de l'emploi inuit représentatif exige qu’on se penche sur des 
«questions plus larges» qui vont au-dela des mesures précises 
retenues dans |’Accord lui-méme. 

Voici ot nous en sommes aujourd’ hui. Si la mise en ceuvre 
des revendications territoriales au Nunavut sera plus qu'une 


recherche stérile des moyens d’éviter la responsabilité, les 
«questions plus larges» doivent étre retenues, non seulement 
par le Nunavut, mais aussi par le Canada. Elles proviennent 
nécessairement du chapitre 23, car il est impossible d’avoir 
une conversation intelligente au sujet de |’objectif du chapitre 
23 sans parler de ces questions plus larges.*” Ce n’est qu’en 
traitant des «questions plus larges» que nous pouvons donner 
vie au chapitre 23. 

Je recommanderai que la seule fagon dont nous pouvons 
atteindre l’objectif du chapitre 23 est l’adoption de mesures 
précises a moyen terme qui accroitront la représentation inuite 
dans la fonction publique et, 4 long terme, |’établissement au 
Nunavut d’un programme complet d’éducation bilingue en 
inuktitut et en anglais. 


66 | EDUCATION BILINGUE 


| A | importance de l'anglais 


Il peut sembler étrange de commencer l’examen de 
l’éducation bilingue en parlant de |’éducation en anglais. 
Il est cependant nécessaire de comprendre que lorsque je 
mets l’accent sur l’importance de produire des diplémés du 
secondaire qui sont bilingues, ce nest pas seulement leurs 
habiletés en inuktitut qui sont visées. 

La plupart des postes au gouvernement pour lesquels peu 
d’Inuits sont qualifiés sont ceux qui requiérent une forme ou 
une autre de qualification postsecondaire ou professionnelle. 
Le Nunavut a une population atteignant presque 30 000 
personnes, soit la taille d’une petite ville, cette population 
écant éparpillée dans 27 communautés isolées. Bien que 
des efforts extraordinaires aient été consentis, souvent 
avec succes, afin de donner des cours postsecondaires au 
Nunavut (les programmes de formation des infirmiéres 
et des enseignantes et le programme Akitsiraq en droit, 
par exemple), il est tout simplement impossible de fournir 
ensemble complet des cours requis. Méme lorsqu’il est 
possible de donner des cours dans les communautés, les 
études supérieures se font nécessairement en anglais. Le 
Nunavut a besoin d'une génération d’administrateurs et 


de gestionnaires, de concepteurs de logiciels informatiques, 


45. Au fil des ans, il y a eu beaucoup de discussions au sujet du Protocole d’entente 


Nord-Ouest et NTI, établit les «principes directeurs» du financement des institutions du gouvernement populaire e 
Nunavut. Bien que NTI ait participé aux négociations concernant les institutions du gouvernement populaire, le 


le Canada et le gouvernement des Territoires du Nord-Ouest, le gouvernement du Nunavut est devenu I’héritier du 
d sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut. En d’autres termes, il ne peut étre utile dans 


ne constitue aucun élément du cadre des obligations énumérées dans l’Accor 


linterprétation du chapitre 23. 


(PE) de 1992. Ce document, signé par le Canada, le gouvernement des Territoires du 


t le financement additionnel pour le gouvernement du 
«financement additionnel» a été négocié uniquement entre 


PE. Les Inuits n’étaient pas une partie au PE et celui-ci 
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d’architectes, d’audiologistes, d’infirmiéres, de médecins, 
d’avocats, de comptables,*° de techniciens en radiologie, 
d’agents de la GRC et, bien stir, d’enseignantes. Il est probable 
que peu d’entre eux et d’entre elles recevront leur éducation 
postsecondaire en inuktitut. 

Le gouvernement du Canada souhaite faire de Pinuktitut 
la langue principale de travail. En fait, dans plusieurs 
ministéres, Pinuktitut sera la langue principale du milieu 
de travail, mais dans les ministéres ott les connaissances 
scientifiques et techniques sont essentielles et ot des rapports 
réguliers avec le monde extérieur sont importants, Cest 
l’anglais qui sera la langue principale du milieu de travail. 

Un important objectif du systéme d’éducation du Nunavut 
doit donc étre de produire des diplomés du secondaire capables 
de fonctionner en anglais et leur permettant de s’inscrire 
dans des colléges et des universités dans le Sud du Canada et 
d’y réussir dans les programmes qu ils choisissent pour qu ils 
deviennent admissibles 4 des postes de responsabilité dans 
leur propre fonction publique. 

Etant donné Pimportance de l'anglais pour les Inuits, 
il est possible de se demander pourquoi ne pas tout 
simplement éduquer les enfants dans cette langue seulement? 
Y a-t-il une raison de préserver inuktitut dans les écoles, 
encore moins d’énormément augmenter son utilisation tel 
que je le recommande? 


B | importance de l'inuktitut 


Il y a un certain nombre de raisons pourquoi |’éducation en 
anglais seulement nest pas la solution au Nunavut. 

Tout d’abord il est trés évident que la population du 
Nunavut est, a des degrés variables, une population bilingue. 
Vinuktitut, malgré l’état avancé de son affaiblissement dans 
les communautés inuites inuinnaqtunes et le fait qu'il est 
toujours en voie de disparition ailleurs, continue a étre la 
premiere langue acquise par les enfants inuits et demeure 
pour la plupart des enfants la langue la plus utilisée a la 
maison. II s’agit d’une base efficace sur laquelle développer 
des habiletés lorsque _ les 
enfants passent par le systéme scolaire. Il est clair dans la 
documentation universitaire que la perte des habiletés dans 


langagiéres perfectionnées 


sa langue maternelle, quoi que souvent ne pas semblant 
étre un handicap apparent, peut néanmoins_ retarder 
considérablement l’avancement de la scolarisation. 
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Dans les situations d’interaction directe entre les pairs, 
les conversations sur des sujets bien connus, lorsque le 
contexte des circonstances coincide avec le sujet, | enfant 
[autochtone] pourra sexprimer pleinement et comprend 
les messages d’une maniéere qui ne le distingue pas des 
autres Autochtones parlant [l anglais]. 


Cependant, a part laffaiblissement de la langue 
autochtone elle-méme, la question qui préoccupe les 
enseignants et les parents est Leffet éventuel de la perte 
de la langue sur la capacité de V’étudiant a obtenir de 
bons résultats al école, a étre capable d’utiliser la langue 
dans des taches plus complexes liées a lalphabétisation 
qui a chaque année scolaire deviennent de plus en plus 
de grands défis. Pour de nombreux enfants bilingues qui 
connaissent une perte graduelle de leur langue, ce processus 
lui-méme peut avoir une incidence sur leur capacité a 
mettre au point completement ces genres d’habiletés 
langagicres liées a lalphabétisation, la catégorie générale 
des compétences discursives que Cummins et Swain 
(1987) ont décrit comme étant la compétence langagiéere 
scolaire cognitive.” 


De plus, et paradoxalement, il a été démontré que 
Vutilisation scolaire efficace de la deuxi¢me langue d’un 
enfant (au Nunavut cela signifie l’anglais) est rehaussée 
en faisant la promotion de la premiére langue, la langue 
autochtone. Francis et Reyhner concluent un examen des 
documents a ce sujet en se pronongant comme suit : 


[E]viter le bilinguisme a effet négatif et promouvoir la 
compétence langagitre double chez les enfants va non 
seulement contribuer a la continuité historique de la 
langue de la communauté, mais donnera aux enfants 
les conditions les plus favorables pour réussir a Vécole. 
Parmi ces conditions favorables, lon trouve celle qui 
prévoit lapprentissage efficace d'une deuxieme langue 
permettant de sen servir comme outil pour la réflexion 
cognitivement exigeante plus abstraite. 


La deuxiéme raison d’éviter cette éducation unilingue 
a effet négatif est parce que l’inuktitut est la premiére 
langue de la plupart des habitants du territoire et la seule 
langue d’une importante minorité (15 p. 100) des Inuits 
au Nunavut et Vinuktitut doit donc continuer a étre la 
langue de prestation des services gouvernementaux dans les 
communautés. Vous n’avez qu’a visiter, comme je |’ai fait, les 


46. Le verificateur général souligne dans le Rapport de 2005 a lassemblée législative du 


Nunavut le manque de comptables formés, particuligrement dans les communautés plus 


yetites, et rec ande yerne av ae ; Re es , Ay ; Agi 
petites, et recommande que le gouvernement du Nunavut mette sur pied un programme s inspirant de l’exemple de I’école de droit Akitsiraq afin de former des comptables 


inuits. 


47. if “rt Fra rar Diy ar 2 ‘teracy Te, , ny \oeN . EK, , f, he 
Norbert Francis et Jon Reyhner, Language and Literacy Teaching for Indigenous Education[:] A Bilingual Approach (Clevedon, England et Toronto : Multilingual Matters 


Inc., 2002) aux page 70 et 71. 
48. Ibid. a la page 73. 
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plus petites communautés pour comprendre A quel point il 
serait absurde que le gouvernement fonctionne uniquement 
en anglais. Elever une nouvelle génération de fonctionnaires 
ne parlant que l’anglais interdirait effectivement ou limiterait 
grandement I’accés au gouvernement pour beaucoup, sinon 
la majorité de citoyennes et citoyens, mais ce gouvernement 
est 1a pour les servir. 

Troisitmement, l’inuktitut est le vaisseau de la culture 
inuite. I] jaillit d'une perspective particuliére sur le monde. 
Les Inuits veulent continuer 4 respecter leur passé, dans les 
termes de Pascal, ils veulent devenir ce qu ils sont. Vinuktitut 
est un élément intégral de l’identité inuite. Il est évident que 
Videntité collective et individuelle peut étre alimentée par 
d’autres moyens. Mais lorsque la langue d’un peuple est en 
essor, son identité sera fort probablement sire. Dans Ford 
em uebec (A.G,) [1988] 2 R:C_S. 712 & 748-9, la Cour 


supréme du Canada arrétait : 


La langue est si intimement reliée a la forme et au contenu 
de lexpression qwil ne peut y avoir une véritable liberté 
d expression par des moyens langagiers si on interdit 
l'utilisation de la langue choisie par la personne. La langue 
nest pas seulement un moyen ou un médium d expression, 
elle colore le contenu et la facon de s exprimer. Elle est... 
un moyen par lequel les peuples peuvent exprimer leur 
identité culturelle. Il sagit aussi du moyen permettant 
aux particuliers d exprimer leur identité personnelle et 
leur sentiment d’individualité. 


La principale raison pourquoi l’anglais ne peut étre 
Punique langue d’instruction est que les Inuits ne le veulent 
pas. Dans le recensement de 2001, 87 p.100 des Inuits ont 
répondu que «la langue inuite est trés importante a apprendre, 
a réapprendre ou a maintenir». Les Inuits sont majoritaires 
au Nunavut, mais il sagit d’une majorité subissant les 
attaques constantes de l’anglais, qui est fort répandu, dans 
les livres, les magazines, les journaux, la télévision, la radio 
et la musique populaire. La prévalence de l'anglais menace 
leur propre langue. 

Il y aun désire presque universel chez les Inuits d’éviter 
la perte ou la disparition de leur langue. Cela est vrai non 
seulement pour les Inuits parlant inuktitut, mais encore plus 
vrai chez ceux qui parlent innuinaqtun, le dialecte le plus en 
danger de la langue inuite au Nunavut. 

Langlais est de plusieurs facons la langue du colonialisme. 
Mais lorsque cette langue est maitrisée par les Inuits, il s'agit 
aussi de la langue utilisée pour parler aux Canadiennes et 
aux Canadiens et au monde entier. Langlais peut étre de tres 
grande valeur pour les Inuits. Pour que |’inuktitut survive, 
il doit contrer la dominance concurrentielle de l’anglais. 
Cependant, les Inuits comprennent qu’ ils doivent aussi parler 
langlais, ils souhaitent que leurs enfants soient compétents 
dans les deux langues. 


Ilyaune chose a ajouter au sujet de |’ éducation des enfants 
autochtones en anglais seulement. Nous l’avons essayé et ¢a 
ne marche pas. Les écoles résidentielles indiennes ont été 
établies afin de détacher les enfants autochtones de leur 
propre culture et le moyen principal était de leur interdire le 
droit de se servir de leur propre langue et d’exiger qu ils ne 
parlent que l'anglais. Cela a mené a une tragédie. 

Aujourd’hui au Nunavut, les écoles & Kugluktuk et 
Cambridge Bay ont un programme uniquement en anglais 
et les taux d’obtention de diplémes n’y sont pas meilleurs 
que dans les autres régions du Nunavut ot un systéme 
d’enseignement entigrement en anglais prévaut aprés la 
troisieme année. 

La perte de la langue et les faibles résultats scolaires sont 
liés. Le renforcement de l’inuktitut 4 l’école, 4 la maison et 
dans la communauté peut apporter des améliorations des 
résultats en inuktitut et en anglais. 


C | La situation actuelle de la langue inuktitut 


au Nunavut 


Vinuktitut est toujours la langue dominante au Nunavut. 
Trois fois plus de personnes parlent inuktitut qu’anglais. La 
situation est le contraire au Yukon et dans les Territoires du 
Nord-Ouest ot l’anglais est de loin la langue dominante. Le 
degré d'utilisation de Pinuktitut au Nunavut est décrit par 


Hicks et White : 


Selon Venquéte aupres des peuples autochtones réalisée 
par Statistique Canada en 1991, 96 p. 100 des adultes 
(définis comme une personne de 15 ans et plus) inuits 
au Nunavut parlent inuktitut. Dans le recensement 
de 1996, 71 p. 100 des personnes vivant au Nunavut 
rapportaient l’inuktitut comme «langue maternelle», et 
60 p. 100 rapportaient l’inuktitut comme leur «langue a 
la maison». Langlais est la «langue a la maison» de 35 p. 
100 de tous les résidents et le territoire a aussi une petite 
communauté francophone vigoureuse, principalement 
a Iqaluit. Quinze p. 100 de la population ne parle ni 
anglais ni frangais. 


La langue parlée par les Inuits du Nunavut est composée 
de sept dialectes qui sont essentiellement des variations 
de la méme langue. Six de ces dialectes portent 
collectivement le nom de inuktitut et ils sont écrits par 
le truchement d’un systéme d’écriture syllabique. Le 
dialecte parlé par les résidents des communauteés de 
Kugluktuk et Cambridge Bay, dans la partie ouest de la 
région Kitikmeot, se nomme inniunagtun et il est écrit a 
Laide d’une orthographe romaine. (Par contre, les Dénés 
du Yukon et des Territoires du Nord-Ouest sont composés 
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par de nombreux peuples différents qui parlent chacun 


une langue distinctive.)” 


Les données des recensements plus récents appuient 
la prévalence de Vinuktitut chez les Inuits du Nunavut. 
Les chiffres de 2001 montrent que 99 p. 100 des résidents 
comprennent la langue «bien ou relativement bien»; 94 p. 
100 rapportent la parler bien ou relativement bien et 71 p. 
100 rapportent utiliser «la langue inuite 4 la maison en tout 
temps ou pendant la plus grande partie du temps». 

Pendant des milliers d’années, l’inuktitut était une 
langue orale. Au XIXe siécle, deux systémes d’écriture ont 
été élaboré, l’un utilisant Vorthographe romaine, cest-a- 
dire les lettres bien connues de l’alphabet anglais, pour 
écrire les mots. Un deuxiéme, nommé syllabique, utilise des 
symboles pour représenter les syllabes de la langue parlée. 
Au Nunavut, sauf dans la région de Kitikmeot, la langue 
écrite se présente dans le systéme syllabique. A Kitikmeot, 
innuinagtun est écrit par une orthographe romaine. Dans 
l’Arctique de l'Ouest, les Inuvialuits utilisent l’orthographe 
romaine comme le font aussi les Inuits du Labrador. 

Dans le territoire principal inuit du Canada, au Nunavut 
et au Nunavik (le territoire des Inuits du Nord du Québec), 
cest le systeme syllabique qui prévaut. L’historien Kenn 
Harper écrit : 


Dans lArctique canadien de l'Est, excluant le Labrador, 
les Inuits utilisent le systeme d’écriture syllabique. Ce 
systeme non alphabétique a tout d abord été élaboré pour 
les Cris par un missionnaire du nom de James Evans. lla 
été adapté a la langue inuite par deux autres missionnaires, 
John Hordern et E.A. Watkins, mais le gros du travail 
favorisant son utilisation chez les Inuits a été accompli 
par le révérant anglican Edmund James Peck, dont on se 
souvient toujours par son nom en inuktitut, Ugammak. Il 
a commence son travail dans le Québec arctique pendant 
pres de deux décennies avant d’établir une mission 
a Baffin en 1894. Son travail et celui des catéchistes 
inuits qu'il a formés, notamment Luke Kidlapik, Joseph 
Pudloo et Peter Tooloogakjuak, ont fait en sorte que le 
systeme syllabique est utilisé par les Inuits de Baffin et de 
Keewatin. Lorsque 1 église catholique romaine a établi 
ses premieres missions dans la région de Keewatin, elle a 
aussi utilisé le systéme syllabique.”° 


Harper poursuit : 


Avant larrivée de la technologie informatique, le systéme 
syllabique était dispendieux a maintenir. Aujourd hui, 
il n'y a probablement aucun avantage de cotit a publier 
en syllabique. Quel que soit le systéme orthographique 
utilisé, les cotits de traduction vont demeurer constants.” 


Vinuktitut est toujours en essor au Nunavut, mais il doit 
faire face a de graves défis. La profondeur de la langue, cette 
capacité unique d’expression qui s'améliore avec |’age, doit 
étre favorisée. Il faut non seulement préserver l’inuktitut, la 
langue doit se développer et s'adapter : le vocabulaire doit 
étre élaboré afin de permettre la communication des idées 
modernes. Les choses doivent avoir un nom afin que la langue 
en soit une qui est réellement utile dans tous les aspects du 
travail quotidien du gouvernement et du secteur privé. 

La perte de leur langue chez les enfants, exposés comme ils 
le sont a l'anglais par une présence des médias de plus en plus 
importante et dans leur vie sociale, est une préoccupation 
particuliére. Francis et Reyhner écrivent : 


[L]e bilinguisme a effet négatif comporte la perte, parfois 
graduelle, de la premiere langue ou la langue primaire de 
Lenfant. Si la communauté de langue autochtone a pris 
bg 
la décision de revitaliser sa langue ancestrale, son érosion 
Sg 

répandue et précoce chez les enfants représente un signal 
de danger clair. Si ce mouvement nest pas renversé, la 
perte permanente et irréversible de la langue nest qu'une 
question de temps.” 


Les Inuits du Nunavut font face a l’érosion de la langue, 
des connaissances et de la culture inuites. A moins que 
de solides mesures ne soient prises, il y aura au fil des ans 
une disparition graduelle de Pinuktitut, ot, au mieux, sa 
conservation comme curiosité, préservée inadéquatement 
et sans pertinence a la vie quotidienne des personnes qui 
parlent l’inuktitut.”’ 


49. Hicks et White, note précédente 35 a la page 100, fn. 48. 


. Kenn Harper, «Inuit Writing Systems in Nunavut» chez Dahl, Hicks et Jull, éditeurs, Nunavut: nuit Regain Control of Their Lands and Their Lives (Copenhague : Interna- 


tional Work Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2000) a la page 155. (retourner au paragraphe source) 


. Ibid. a la page 163. 


1 
2. Francis et Reyhner, note précédente 57 4 la page 70. 
3 


(Toronto : Vinta 


edon : Multilingual Matters, 2001). 


. ly aun certain nombre de travaux récents au sujet des langues en voie de disparition. Voir par exemple Mark Abley, Spoken Here: Travels among Threatened Languages 


ge, 2004); David Crystal, Language Death (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 2000); Joshua A. Fishman, Can Threatened Languages be Saved? (Clev- 
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D | Le besoin d'une éducation bilingue efficace est 
reconnu depuis longtemps 


En 2000, le gouvernement du Nunavut publiait le mandat 
Bathurst, exprimant le but de voir le Nunavut devenir d’ici 
2020 «une société bilingue pleinement fonctionnelle en 
inuktitut et anglais». La méme année, le gouvernement du 
Nunavut commandait une étude sur la langue d’instruction 
dans les écoles du Nunavut. Patrimoine canadien a financé 
cette recherche dont le but était d’établir l’assise de la conception 
d’un systéme d’éducation qui produirait des diplomés bilingues 
au Nunavut, conformément au but retenu dans le mandat 
Bathurst et dans la Loi sur le Nunavut fédérale.4 

Le résultat de ces recherches a été le mémoire de lan Martin, 
professeur a |’Université York, intitulé Aajiigatigiingnig, qui 
présente un plan sur 20 ans pour la création d’un solide 
programme bilingue pour le systéme scolaire du Nunavut. 
M. Martin observait que «la menace a long terme a la 
langue inuite que représente l’anglais se trouve partout et les 
politiques actuelles en matiére de langue a |’école ainsi que 
les pratiques sur les langues contribuent a cette menace». Il a 
ajouté que le modéle actuel, héritage des Territoires du Nord- 
Ouest, force les étudiants inuits a parler l'anglais s’ils veulent 
poursuivre leur éducation au-dela de la quatri¢me ou de la 
cinquiéme année, un point de transition qui «remplace la 
langue maternelle de l’enfant par une deuxiéme langue mal 
apprise et...trop souvent ni une langue ni |’autre atteint son 
plein potentiel». 

Il est évident dans le mémoire du professeur Martin et 
dans la documentation dans ce domaine que presque tous 
les auteurs qui ont étudié le sujet ont conclu qu'il faut 
adopter un vigoureux programme d’éducation bilingue. Le 
document stratégique original produit par les T.N.-O. sur 
l éducation bilingue, publié en 1981 a la suite d’une année de 
recherche sur |’éducation bilingue partout au monde, faisait 
appel a une instruction en inuktitut 4 90 p. 100 a partir de 
la garderie et jusqu’en 3e année, 4 70 p. 100 en inuktitut 
au cours des années 4 a 6 et une répartition égale entre 
Pinuktitut et l'anglais pour les années 7 4 12. Le professeur 
Martin cite d’autres activités précédentes tirées du rapport 
de 1982 intitulé Learning Tradition and Change produit par 
un comité présidé par Tagak Curley et jusqu’au document de 
1985 intitulé Bilingual Programming in the Keewatin - An 
Educational Model rédigé par Katherine Zozula et Simon 
Ford. Ceux-ci avaient élaboré ce que le professeur Martin 
appelait «un plan bien réAéchi qui, s'il avait été suivi il y 


a 15 ans, aurait pu considérablement changer le paysage 
linguistique».” 

Sans de solides habiletés linguistiques, peu d’Inuits en 
arrivent jusquau dipléme secondaire. Les employeurs se 
plaignent que plusieurs étudiants et étudiantes qui quittent 
l’école a la 10e, la 1le ou la 12e année pour travailler n’ont 
pas été suffisamment alphabétisés dans une langue ou !’autre 
pour étre des employés efficaces. Dans son rapport publié 
en 2000, le professeur Martin décrivait le systéme actuel 
comme étant «fondamentalement erroné», un systéme «qui 
naide pas les étudiants & apprendre une langue ou I’autre, 
anglais ou linuktitut, 4 un degré élevé de bilinguisme et 
d’alphabétisation en deux langues.”° 

La professeure Connie Heimbecker de |’Université 
Lakehead, examinant la recherche de Arlene Stairs au 
Nunavik (dans le Nord du Québec) sur la relation entre 
Vhabileté langagiére précoce en inuktitut et l’alphabétisation 
et plus tard l’habileté langagiére en anglais et l’alphabétisation 
notait le méme phénoméne : 


[L’étude] de Stairs a été effectuée aupres des enfants de la 
3e a la 4e année qui avaient suivi leur programme scolaire 
en inuktitut. Celle-ci a constaté que |’ écriture en anglais 
des enfants était reliée a leurs compétences préalables en 
inuktitut quant al’écriture et a leurs compétences actuelles 
en inuktitut parlé... Les membres des communautés ott 
inuktitut écrit par les éleves de 3e et 4e année étaient plus 
perfectionnés avaient aussi une plus grande compétence en 
anglais écrit et parlé. Les éléves dans les communautés 
oit moins de temps était consacré a l’inuktitut et plus de 
temps a Langlais au cours des premieres années de l’école 
faisaient preuve d'un niveau inférieur en inuktitut et 
uniquement d'un niveau semblable en anglais. Comme 
le déclare Cummins «Ces résultats dans les communautés 
montrent que la relation positive entre Langlais et 
les capacités d’écriture de V'inuktitut nest pas fondée 
uniquement sur intelligence ou laptitude langagiere 
générale d’étudiants individuels» [. P” 


Depuis la publication du mandat Bathurst en 2000, le 
gouvernement du Nunavuta établi un dictionnaire évolutif de 
Pinuktitut. La nouvelle terminologie inuktitut a été élaborée 
pour utilisation au gouvernement. La formation langagieére 
en inuktitut est en voie de préparation pour les non-Inuits 
et les Inuits qui n’ont pas une pleine compétence dans leur 
propre langue. Ces mesures ainsi que d’autres relévent des 
pouvoirs et de la compétence du territoire. Mais par elles- 


54. Lalinéa 23. (1)n) prévoit : «(La préservation] 
du frangais et de l’anglais, ni aux droits afférents[.]» 

55. Ian Martin, Aajjigatigiingniq: Language of Instruction R 

56. Ibid. ala page 6. 

57. Connie Heimbecker, «Bilingual Education for Indigenous Groups in Canad 
dia of Language and Education. (Boston : Kluwer Academic Publishers,1997). 


Vutilisation et la promotion de la langue inuktitut, dans la mesure ot les lois qui en résultent ne portent pas atteinte au statut 
esearch Paper (Iqaluit : ministére de l’Education du Nunavut, 2000) a la page 28. 


a» chez Jim Cummins et David Corson (éditeurs) Bilingual Education. Volume 5. Encyclope- 
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mémes, elles ne produiront pas Veffectif bilingue dont le 
Nunavut a besoin. Plut6t, nous devons fondamentalement 


élargir le réle de Pinuktitut dans les écoles du territoire. 


| E | Les écoles aujourd’hui 
| 
| 


Le but d’une société bilingue et alphabétisée dans deux 
langues ne sera pas atteint a moins que les écoles du Nunavut 
ne produisent des diplémés qui sont bilingues et qui ont une 
alphabétisation bilingue en inuktitut et en anglais. Cela ne 
se fait pas actuellement. 

En fait, le systeme actuel, un modéle «d’immersion a 
sortie précoce», selon lequel la plupart des étudiants sont 
abruptement transférés de Vinuktitut a l’anglais au cours 
des années 4 et 5, semble produire le contraire. Puisqu’il 
fournit aux étudiants une assise insuffisante dans leur langue 
maternelle et une immersion trop abrupte dans la seconde, 
ce systéme est considéré comme une cause importante des 
taux élevés de décrochage au Nunavut. 

Le modéle bilingue actuel a sortie précoce a été hérité des 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest. En son temps, ce modeéle était 
considéré comme une amélioration par rapport au systéme 
d’assimilation al anglais des écoles résidentielles quil’a précédé. 
Cependant, bien que le modéle des T.N.-O. demandait 
Putilisation de Pinuktitut comme langue d’instruction de 
la garderie jusqu’a la 12e année, les écoles étaient incapables 
d’atteindre ce but étant donné le manque d’enseignants inuits, 
de programmes de cours en inuktitut et de ressources dans 
cette langue. Cela a produit le modéle a sortie précoce qui 
demeure en place dans les écoles du Nunavut. 

Le modeéle a sortie précoce fonctionne comme suit : avec 
certaines exceptions, les enfants au Nunavut sont inscrits 
a Pécole en parlant inuktitut. Au cours des premiéres 
années, les enfants inuits partout au Nunavut recoivent 
l’enseignement dans leur langue maternelle comme langue 
d instruction, cest-a-dire de la garderie aux années 3, 4 ou 5. 
Dés la 4e ou la Se année, il y a une «transition» de linuktitut 
a l'anglais comme langue d’instruction (pour les étudiants 
dans les communautés inuinnaqtun, l'anglais est la seule 
langue d’instruction de la garderie jusqu’a la 12e année). 
A partir des années 4 ou 5, Vinuktitut nest plus la langue 
d’instruction, mais simplement une matiére comme toute 
autre langue étrangeére. 

Le résultat est qu’au moment méme ou les enfants inuits 
acquierent la capacité de lire et d’écrire leur propre langue, 
ils subissent une transition abrupte vers l’anglais et doivent 


apprendre les mathématiques, les études sociales et la science, 
ainsi que tous les autres matiéres du programme de cours, 
dans une langue seconde. 

Certaines écoles du Nunavut enseignent l’anglais oral 
comme langue seconde 4 la petite école, mais a plusieurs 
endroits, le programme de cours présenté aux enfants 
inuits au cours des années 4 et 5, avec l’anglais comme 
langue d’instruction, est leur premiére exposition scolaire 
a langlais. Plusieurs de ces éléves peuvent converser en 
anglais, mais ils sont incapables d’écrire l’anglais. Au cours 
des années 4 ou 5, ils recommencent, ayant déja pris un 
grand retard. Leur compréhension est imparfaite, ils coulent 
et ces éléves prennent encore plus de retard. Rendus en 86, 
Je, et 10e année, ils font face a l’échec (pas tous, certes, mais 
la plupart). Cela est négatif pour leur estime de soi, il y a 
eu non seulement un rejet institutionnel de leur langue et 
de leur culture, mais une démonstration de leur incapacité 
personnelle. Les enfants inuits tentent de se rattraper, mais 
ils tentent d’atteindre une cible en mouvement puisque, 
bien sir, 4 mesure quils progressent dans les années plus 
avancées, le programme de cours devient plus complexe, plus 
dépendant de la lecture, des livres, tout dépendant d'une 
capacité en anglais qu’ils ne possédent pas. 

Au lieu d’ajouter une langue seconde a une langue premiere 
bien ancrée quils continuent a développer, enrichissant 
leurs habiletés langagiéres en ajoutant la seconde langue, 
le contraire a lieu. Alors quils acquiérent une plus grande 
compétence en anglais, les enfants inuits perdent encore 
plus leur inuktitut. Ils ne peuvent plus parler leur langue 
maternelle couramment et les habiletés d’alphabétisation 
acquises les premiéres années s’atrophient, cet espace 
demeurant «vacant» a cause de la perte de l’inuktitut nest 
pas simplement rempli par l'anglais. Le seuil initial de 
compétence en inuktitut des enfants devrait étre, mais 
on ne lui permet pas de devenir, l’assise de l’atteinte d’un 
second seuil d’alphabétisation en inuktitut. Les étudiantes 
et étudiants ne compensent pas la perte de la langue inuite 
par les nouveaux gains en anglais. Parce quon ne leur 
permet jamais de perfectionner leur compétence initiale 
en inuktitut et leur alphabétisation par une compétence 
perfectionnée et une alphabétisation par la participation a 
des sujets de plus en plus exigeants et parce quen général le 
programme en anglais n’arrive pas 4 développer des habiletés 
plus perfectionnées, les forces linguistiques en inuktitut des 
enfants ne sont jamais reconnues. IIs sont forcés 4 payer un 
prix élevé pour la sortie précoce de leur langue maternelle et 
finalement, ils ne peuvent s‘exprimer couramment ou étre 
alphabétisés complétement dans une langue ou l’autre.* 


58. Les jeunes du Nunavut arrivent en derniers au pays sur l’échelle 


d’alphabétisation quant aux textes en anglais, bien inférieurs aux résultats des autres provinces et territoires, 
selon la International Adult Literacy and Skills Survey (IALSS) effectuée en 2003. Plus de 88 p. 100 


des Inuits du Nunavut ont obtenu un résultat inférieur au niveau 3 


quant a leur alphabétisation écrite 4 comparer a environ le quart des enfants non-Inuits et des résultats bien plus inférieurs que les peuples autochtones du Yukon et des 


T.N.-O. Vimpact des faibles niveaux d’ 


plus élevé que dans les autres compétences du Canada. 


alphabétisation en anglais ou en frangais est frappant. Au Nunavut, le pourcentage de la population au niveau 2 est de 72, 20 points 
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Le probléme, cest-a-dire I’écart entre ce que souhaitait le 
programme actuel (héritage des Territoires du Nord-Ouest) et 
ce quia pu étre réalisé, ne va probablement pas se résoudre au fil 
des ans. Les taux ¢levés de départs volontaires des enseignantes 
inuites signifient qu'il est peu probable que le niveau actuel 
d’éducation bilingue fort limité puisse étre maintenu. 

Lélaboration des ressources et du programme de cours 
continuent a étre lente 4 cause du manque de ressources. II 
y a glissement et on prévoit qu'il continuera 4 moins que 
quelque chose ne soit fait pour l’arréter. 


F | Que faut-il pour une éducation bilingue et efficace? 


Il y a essentiellement deux méthodes permettant de produire 
des diplémés bilingues au Nunavut. Un modeéle est fort 
répandu dans plusieurs pays européens qui fait en sorte que 
les étudiants regoivent l’instruction dans les deux langues, 
normalement les langues courantes des Etats européens, de la 
premiere a la derniére année. Le deuxitme modéle, peut-étre 
mieux connu par les Canadiens, est le modéle de l’immersion 
ou des étudiants anglophones ou principalement anglais 
recoivent |’instruction exclusivement, ou presque, dans une 
langue seconde (c.-a-d. en frangais) pour une bonne partie 
de leur éducation. 

Un modéle ou I’autre semble étre capable de produire 
les résultats souhaités : des étudiantes et des étudiants qui 
sont non seulement bilingues, mais qui ont aussi une double 
alphabétisation, qui sont capables de lire et d’écrire a un 
degré acceptable dans une langue ou |’autre. Le probleme 
est dans le détail : les deux modéles requiérent un degré 
élevé d’engagement envers les deux langues, ainsi que les 
ressources, cest-a-dire des enseignantes habiles, le matériel 
approprié au programme de cours et des méthodes pour 
évaluer l’'avancement des étudiants dans les deux langues. 

Au Nunavut, ces défis semblent interdire presque 
totalement le modéle «d’instruction paralléle» européen. Son 
adoption requerrait le matériel du programme de cours en 
inuktitut jusqu’a la 12e année et un groupe denseignantes 
formées et étant capables d’enseigner un certain nombre de 
cours du secondaire en inuktitut, ce qui, ni |’un ni l'autre, 
nexiste actuellement. Si |’éducation bilingue va devenir 
une réalité au Nunavut d’ici une génération, elle doit passer 
par la mise en place d’un systéme qui prévoit l’introduction 
graduelle de l’instruction en anglais et une rétention plus 
longue del’inuktitut, non seulement comme matiére d’étude, 
mais comme langue d instruction. 


G | Le systéme proposé d’éducation bilingue | 
| | 


Je suis convaincu que seul un systéme vigoureux et efficace 
d’éducation bilingue peut fournir |I’assise permettant 
Vatteinte de l’objectif exprimé par le chapitre 23. 

Lobjectif est d’assurer que les étudiants au Nunavut ont 
des habiletés dans leur premiére et seconde langue lorsqu ils 
terminent leur éducation. Ils pourront maintenir leur 
identité et leur culture, tout en étant munis d’habiletés leur 
permettant d’obtenir un emploi gouvernemental ou dans le 
secteur privé. 

Rien de ce genre n’a été vraiment entrepris au Canada 
auparavant; il n'y a pas de modéle d'un programme 
d’éducation bilingue pour l’ensemble d’une compétence et 
pour tous les enfants. 

Quelle forme prendrait donc un programme complet 
d’éducation bilingue au Nunavut? Il ne pourrait certes pas 
étre immédiatement mis en ceuvre. Léducation bilingue 
était la politique dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, comme 
elle Pest maintenant, d’une maniére plus développée, au 
gouvernement du Nunavut. Les T.N.-O. n’avaient pas le 
programme de cours, les ressources ou les enseignantes pour 
pleinement mettre en ceuvre une telle politique. 

Le Nunavut non plus, actuellement. I] manque au 
territoire le financement pour maintenir le modeéle a sortie 
précoce adopté en héritage des Territoires du Nord-Ouest, 
il manque le financement pour l’améliorer. Un début a été 
cependant réalisé en attribuant 7,5 millions $ de son budget 
actuel en éducation précisément pour |’élaboration d'un 
programme de cours bilingue et de matériel pour l’expansion 
de la formation des enseignantes. Mais le Nunavut n’a pas 
les ressources pour répondre aux demandes d'un systéme 
d’éducation entiérement bilingue. 

La Stratégie d’éducation bilingue adoptée par le 
gouvernement du Nunavut en novembre 2004 donne 
un apercu de ce qui doit étre accompli pour réaliser un 
programme complet d’éducation bilingue dans le territoire. 
Le programme de cours de la garderie a la 12e année et 
l’élaboration des ressources ainsi que les plans de mise en 
ceuvre pour réaliser la stratégie ont été commencés, mais les 
défis doivent toujours étre relevés. 

Il y a encore une grande pénurie d’enseignantes parlant 
Vinuktitut dans le systéme d’éducation de telle maniére 
que méme les programmes de la garderie aux 3e, 4e et 
Se années ne seront pas faciles 4 maintenir aux niveaux 
actuels. I! y a aussi une absence presque totale de matériel 
perfectionné d’enseignement en inuktitut. Le plan que je 
propose nécessitera V’embauche et la formation d’enseignants 
et la mise au point d’un programme de cours perfectionné 
en inuktitut et ce, A un rythme sans précédent. Méme les 


prévisions les plus optimistes indiquent cependant que 
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l'éducation bilingue se développera graduellement, année 

par année, école par école pendant une génération. 
Heureusement, le modeéle le plus réussi d’éducation 

bilingue semble pouvoir étre adapté a la mise en ceuvre 


eraduelle. Francis et Reyhner écrivent : 


Pour les enfants indiens sinscrivant a [’école dont la 
langue dominante est leur langue autochtone ou dont 
cest l'unique langue, le modéle du programme qui 
semble avoir produit les résultats positifs le plus souvent 
est celui décrit par Krashen et Biber (1988) et Krashen 
(1991, 1996) : le modeéle de «sortie graduelle, a seuil 
variable». Les étudiants dont langlais est la langue 
seconde suivent le programme principal de cours au 
début des activités ou la compréhension langagiere est 
virtuellement garantie étant donné le soutien complet 
au contenu dans des circonstances moins exigeantes du 
point de vue de la scolarisation (des cours sur les arts, 
la musique et l'éducation physique). En ce qui concerne 
les matiéres académiques ou le soutien contextuel est 
élevé (p. ex. les mathématiques au niveau primaire), les 
étudiants dont langlais est la langue seconde regoivent 
une immersion précoce dans la langue seconde, réservant 
(dans les premieres années) les sujets qui dépendent le plus 
de la langue et qui sont plus abstraits (p. ex. la lecture, les 
arts langagiers, les études sociales) principalement pour la 
langue dominante ou premiere.” 


Le modéle que je propose commence par des «nids 
langagiers», (une innovation mise de l’avant par les Maoris 
de la Nouvelle-Zélande), réalisée conjointement avec les 
programmes de garderie et les programmes préscolaires en 
inuktitut. Cette innovation se poursuivrait pendant les années 
primaires et secondaires et au-dela dans les programmes 
d’alphabétisation et d’éducation de base des adultes. 

Lélémentle plus important du programme sera la formation 
dune solide nouvelle génération d’enseignantes inuites. 

Actuellement, 35 p. 100 des enseignantes parlent 
inuktitut et leur nombre diminue A cause des départs 
volontaires attribuables aux retraites, au stress du travail 
(notamment pour les femmes qui ont des familles) et aux 
tentations représentées par d’autres carriéres dans le territoire 
puisque les enseignants inuits sont la plus grande cohorte 
d’Inuits qualifiés dans quelque domaine que ce soit. Le 
programme que je recommande requerra que de nombreuses 
enseignantes additionnelles soient formées. Entre temps, 
d'autres mesures doivent étre prises. Il y a, par exemple, des 
Inuits d’age moyen et adultes dans chaque communauté 
qui parlent bien l’inuktitut. Ces personnes recevraient une 
année de formation a l’enseignement dans la communauté 


et enseigneraient l’inuktitut dans les écoles. En méme 
temps, les commercants locaux, les sculpteurs et les graveurs 
donneraient des cours dans leur spécialité. La vie dépendant 
des terres ne serait pas oubliée, les habiletés de survie qui 
pourraient étre perdues seraient transmises dans les salles de 
classe par des chasseurs vétérans. Tout cela serait accompli 
alors quun plus grand nombre d’Inuits sont officiellement 
formés et insérés, année apres année, dans le programme 
bilingue en expansion. 

Il y a des possibilités d’économies d’ échelle en collaborant 
avec dautres régions ot l’inuktitut et ses dialectes sont parlés. 
La population inuite du Nunavut et du Nunavik (dans le 
Nord du Québec) parlent la méme langue et utilisent le méme 
systéme d’écriture syllabique. Ensemble, elles représentent 90 
p. 100 de la population inuite du Canada. II est évident que 
le modeéle d’éducation bilingue adopté au Nunavut pourrait 
éventuellement s installer aussi au Nunavik, éventuellement 
peut-étre dans l’Arctique de l'Ouest et au Labrador (il est 
vrai que l’orthographe romaine est utilisée dans ces deux 
derniers endroits, mais cela devient plus facile de transcrire 
d'un systéme a l'autre). 

Le but serait d’affirmer lidentité inuite, d’améliorer les 
résultats éducatifs inuits, de renforcer la langue qui est en 
péril, mais en méme temps d’améliorer ’habileté en anglais. 

La réussite signifierait qu’au fil des ans nous verrions les 
taux d’obtention de diplémes secondaires inuits au Nunavut 
devenir égaux avec ceux des étudiants du reste du Canada. 
Ces diplémés pourraient occuper leur part des postes au 
gouvernement du Nunavut et au gouvernement fédéral au 
Nunavut. Ils auraient les capacités nécessaires pour suivre 
une formation postsecondaire oli que ce soit au Canada et ils 
pourraient participer a un secteur privé élargi au Nunavut. 

Cela ne veut pas dire que tous les enfants inuits seraient 
destinés a étre diplémés. Certains ne le seraient jamais. Cela 
ne veut pas non plus dire que le Nunavut devrait adopter 
un programme entiérement scolaire. Si les jeunes inuits 
vont vivre a partir des terres ou participer au commerce, 
il pourrait y avoir une place pour eux a l’école. Mais les 
diplémés secondaires sont la clé. 

De cette manieére, et je suis d’avis uniquement de cette 
maniere, l’objectif du chapitre 23 peut étre atteint. 


H | Le choix 


Je ne vois aucune autre solution qu’un solide programme 
d’éducation bilingue. Jecroisquesous!’égidedugouvernement 
du Nunavut et avec le soutien du gouvernement fédéral et la 


pleine participation des familles inuites, ce programme peut 


59. Note précédente 57 a la page 74. 
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réussir. Mais rien de moins que la pleine participation de tous 
les partenaires a tous les niveaux du systéme d’éducation sera 
nécessaire. 

Il y a des précédents internationaux qui ont fait leur 
preuve. Des tentatives completes visant a renverser le déclin 
de la langue traditionnelle dans les régions Basque ou de la 
Catalogue d’Espagne (qui était supprimée sous Franco) et 
en Estonie et dans dautres pays Baltes (ou sous le régime 
soviétique les langues locales étaient de moins en moins 
utilisées) ont obtenu certains bons résultats au cours des 
derniéres décennies. Décrivant le programme catalan, le 
commissaire aux langues du Nunavut rapportait : 


Il y a eu une réussite mesurable et en fait remarquable 
dans | augmentation du statut du catalan dans le systeme 
d’éducation. Rendu en 1999, 98,5 p. 100 des enseignantes 
dans les écoles primaires et 81,2 p. 100 des enseignants 
au secondaire détenaient un certificat de compétence en 
catalan. Cela se compare au chiffre de 52 p. 100 pour les 
enseignants au préscolaire et au primaire il y a tout juste 
20 ans. Rendu en 2000, 88,9 p. 100 des écoles primaires 
et 51,2 p. 100 des écoles secondaires donnaient tout leur 
enseignement en catalan (sauf des cours d espagnol et 
d autres langues étrangeres), alors que le reste effectuait 
la plus grande partie de leur enseignement en catalan. En 
comparaison, en 1995-1996, les chiffres étaient de 67,5 
p. 100 pour les écoles primaires et de 25,9 p. 100 pour les 
écoles secondaires.©° 


Le secret de ces programmes réussis de reprise semble 
étre fondé sur des efforts complets portant sur le cété de la 
demande (en exigeant ou en encourageant l'utilisation de la 
langue locale dans la fonction publique) et du cété de l’offre 
(en mettant en place un vigoureux programme d’éducation 
bilingue). Des programmes semblables ont été institués dans 
les pays scandinaves pour revitaliser la langue sami. 

Je voudrais vivement encourager l’adoption de |’initiative 
prise par les Maoris de la Nouvelle-Zélande quand a 
Putilisation de «nids langagiers». Dés le début des années 
1980, lutilisation du Maori disparaissait, cependant, le 
peuple Maori insistait que la langue devrait étre revitalisée. 
Et les Maoris savaient quils devaient le faire par eux- 
mémes. Dans les écoles et dans les salles communautaires, 
les Maoris se réunissaient en soirée; les ainés enseignaient 
4 leurs enfants et a leurs petits-enfants leur propre langue; 
bientét, la prochaine génération et la génération suivante 
commenceraient a utiliser le maori. 


La prolifération des «nids langagiers» des Maoris, en 1992 
il n'y en avait qu'un seul, rendu en 1998 il y en avait 646, n’a 
pas été par elle-méme suffisante pour établir le maori comme 
langue adéquate de tous les jours pour les adultes et, en 
1997, le gouvernement de la Nouvelle-Zélande a commencé 
une activité intense axée sur le recrutement et la formation 
d’un nombre suffisant d’enseignantes parlant maori et sur 
Pélaboration du matériel éducatif approprié. Le commissaire 
aux langues du Nunavut rapporte : 


Deputs lors, les budgets servant a produire du matériel 
d enseignement et d apprentissage en langue maori ont 
été considérablement augmentés (a environ 7 millions 
$ par année). Diverses stratégies ont aussi été adoptées 
afin daccroitre loffre d enseignantes compétentes en 
langue maori, y compris des bourses pour des enseignantes 
stagiaires, des campagnes de recrutement direct, une 
formation en langue maori pour les enseignantes en 
service actif, etc.°! 


Mais la meilleure preuve qu'une langue autochtone ne 
doit pas nécessairement étre supplantée par une langue 
européenne est le Groenland. Dans ce pays au début des 
années 1960, le pouvoir colonial, le Danemark, qui avait 
affirmé son contréle sur le Groenland depuis 1721, a fait la 
promotion de l'utilisation du danois a partir de la premiére 
année. Mais les habitants du Groenland ont résisté. 

Il y a eu une renaissance du groenlandais au début des 
années 1970. En 1979, l’autonomie gouvernementale a été 
conférée 4 l’ile et son gouvernement a fait de la préservation 
de la langue autochtone une priorité. Aujourd’ hui, la langue 
denseignement est le groenlandais a |’école primaire et 
secondaire. I] y a une littérature autochtone en groenlandais 
et de nombreux livres de la littérature mondiale ont été 
traduits en groenlandais. 

Le modeéle groenlandais a cependant ses limites. I] produit 
des étudiants diplémés incapables d’utiliser le danois ou 
anglais et qui sont donc dans un sens réel incapables de 
travailler ou d’étudier a Vextérieur du Groenland ou méme 
outillés 4 parler toute autre langue européenne dans le monde 
extérieur au Groenland. Les universitaires du Groenland 
proposent maintenant |’adoption d’un modeéle plus bilingue, 
encourageant l’enseignement de l’anglais a partir de la 
quatri¢me année et non de la septieme année. 

Les Inuits doivent donc étre préparés 4 utiliser l’anglais 
aussi bien que Vinuktitut et c'est pour cette raison que je 


recommande le modéle bilingue. 


60. C. Sabourin et J. Bernier, Government Responses to Language Issues: 
61. Ibid. ala page 50. Pour un apergu des activités en Nouvell 


Py 1 i , b ) 
: International Examples (Iqaluit : Bureau du commissaire aux langues du Nunavut, 2001) a la page 20. 


e-Zélande, voir Stephen May, «Maori-medium Education in Aotearoa/New Zealand», chez James Tollefson et 


Amy Tsui (éditeurs) Medium of Instruction Policies: Which Agenda? Whose Agenda? (Mahwah, NJ : Erlbrum Associates, Inc. 2004). 
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Le Projet Nunavut 


I] sagit d’un projet pour tout le Nunavut, non seulement 
pour les enseignantes et les étudiants. Vinuktitut doit étre 
parlé et renforcé dans les maisons du Nunavut et dans les 
communautés du Nunavut. 

Chaque communauté devrait avoir un programme 
préscolaire du type «Head Start» (par opposition aux 
garderies) et, comme tout autre programme de garderie ou 
de la petite enfance, il devrait étre donnée en inuktitut. 

Au Nunavut, les Inuits devront prendre! initiative d’établir 
des «nids langagiers». Les ainés doivent transmettre la langue. 
Les parents doivent participer aux nids et s'assurer que toute 
la famille utilise Vinuktitut. Les communautés doivent 
appuyer l'utilisation de linuktitut par des camps langagiers 
pour les familles et des activités d’alphabétisation pendant 
toute l'année. Les parents doivent aussi tout faire pour garder 
leurs enfants a l’école. Les étudiantes et les étudiants qui ont 
obtenu un diplome secondaire au Nunavut affirment que 
deux facteurs importants les ayant rendus capables de réussir 
sont le soutien parental et les attentes élevées. 

Il n'y a pas assez d’enseignantes au Nunavut, il faudra 
en recruter et des jeunes devront se porter volontaires a 
devenir des enseignantes, méme si elles savent que des 
carriéres plus payantes et peut-étre moins ardues leur sont 
accessibles. Le réle précieux des enseignantes inuites doit 
étre reconnu et leur statut unique doit étre récompensé 
dans chaque communauté. Les hommes aussi bien que 
les femmes doivent considérer que |’enseignement est une 
carriére méritoire. Tous les enseignants devront recevoir le 
degré de soutien qu’ils méritent. Les écoles doivent devenir 
Vaxe de l’activité communautaire, un endroit ot les ainés 
et les nouveaux-nés sont bienvenus ainsi que les étudiantes, 
étudiants, enseignantes et enseignants. 

Il ya des problémes : les familles inuites ne ressemblent pas 
normalement aux familles de la classe moyenne 4 Vancouver 
ou a Calgary, qui ont lhabitude de conférer 4 leurs enfants 
les vertus de l’apprentissage par la parole écrite, envoyant 
leurs enfants en immersion frangaise. II s’agit de familles qui 
nont qu'une génération ou deux de distance par rapport a la 
chasse et a la cueillette, des familles qui ont vu leur monde 
entier totalement bouleversé. 

J’ai mis l’accent sur |’éducation bilingue, sur les écoles 
et sur les diplomés car cest la que se trouve la réponse A 


long terme a ce probléme. Mais il ne s’agit pas d’un projet 
autonome. II ne peut réussir & moins que le logement et la 
santé des Inuits s'améliorent. Ces choses vont ensemble. 

Les logements des Inuits au Nunavut sont surpeuplés. La 
santé des étudiantes et des étudiants est en péril et la maladie 
et les maisons surpeuplées contribuent considérablement au 
taux tres élevé d’absentéisme dans les écoles du Nunavut. 

Une des plus grandes surprises constatées dans les écoles du 
Nunavutest la présence de systémes d’amplification sonore dans 
les salles de classe. Les représentants des écoles a Iqaluit m’ont 
expliqué que, incroyablement, entre 30 et 50 p. 100 des enfants 
inuits semblent souffrir 4 un certain degré de perte de l’ouie. 
Ce phénoméne est trés peu connu, ce qui explique pourquoi 
le nombre d’enfants touchés est si imprécis. Le dépistage des 
étudiants touchés n’a jamais été réalisé dans toutes les écoles.® 

Il semble que les difficultés auditives des enfants inuits soit 
principalement causées par lotite moyenne chronique (OMC), 
soit une infection chronique de loreille qui est plus répandue 
chez les Inuits que chez toute autre race du monde. La perte 
auditive attribuable 4 !OMC peut entrainer des retards dans 
le développement langagier et de la parole. Les étudiantes et les 
étudiants qui souffrent d’?OMC peuvent avoir des difficultés a 
apprendre et obtenir de faibles résultats scolaires.* 

LOMC est étroitement associée au surpeuplement 
entre autres choses et a l’exposition 4 la fumée du tabac, 
deux facteurs de risque actuellement répandus dans les 
communautés au Nunavut.” 

Imaginez les difficultés auxquels font face les étudiants qui 
tentent de faire leurs devoirs scolaires lorsque 12 ou 13 autres 
personnes sont dans la maison (en moyenne la moitié d’entre 
eux étant des enfants), et que peut-étre 2, 3 ou 4 personnes 
dorment dans chaque piéce. Le climat au Nunavut impose 
que ces minuscules maisons soient gardées étanches pendant 
environ huit mois de l’année; on trouve dans presque toutes 
ces maisons au moins un fumeur et souvent plus d’un; le 
chauffage au mazout, particuliérement par le truchement 
des systémes mal construits ou mal entretenus, peut produire 
du monoxyde de carbone et d’autres substances polluantes. 
Le fait que méme un quart des enfants inuits obtiennent un 
dipléme du secondaire est, dans de telles circonstances, un 
témoignage de la ténacité de ces étudiants, de leurs parents 
et de leurs communautés. 

J’écrivais dans mon rapport d’étape que la question du 
logementsocial ne relevait pas del’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut et devrait étre lobjet de discussions 


2. Northern Lights: A Research Study of Successful High School Students Across Nunavut (Christian DaSilva et Cassandra Hallett, 1997). 


. Une étude préalable au Nunavut a constaté que 23 p. 100 des enfants inuits d’age scolaire 4 Kuujjuaraapik avaient une perte significative de l’ouie dans une ou dans les deux 


oreilles. Aux Etats-Unis (pour comparer), seuls environ 2 p. 100 des enfants de moins de 18 ans ont une perte auditive. (retourner au paragraphe source) 
g 


64. 


Alan D. Bowd, «Otitis media: its health, social and educational consequences particularly for Canadian Inuit, Métis and First Nations children and adolescents» (Centre of 
Excellence for Children and Adolescents with Special Needs, Lakehead University, 2002): www.coespecialneeds.ca/PDF/otitisreport.pdf. 


- Les chiffres sur le surpeuplement ont été présentés plus tot dans le présent rapport. En ce qui concerne la prévalence du tabagisme, un sondage réalisé par les Affaires in- 


diennes révélait que 93 p. 100 des femmes inuites a Kugaaruk fument : http://www.ainc-inac.ge.ca/ps/nap/air/rep2003/fpm_f.html. Les chiffres que l’on donne normale- 


ment pour les taux de tabagisme inuit tournent autour du 70 4 80 p. 100. 
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directes avec le gouvernement fédéral aux niveaux les plus 
élevés. Je crois toujours que cest la bonne approche. 

Cela ne signifie cependant pas que le logement nia 
aucune importance par rapport aux questions qui me 
préoccupent comme conciliateur. Les étudiants, le personnel 
et les programmes de logements gouvernementaux seront 
des éléments importants de plusieurs des initiatives que je 
proposerai. Mais les questions les plus fondamentales de 
logement social ne sont pas de ce fait sans importance, en 
fait, il nest pas exagéré de dire que trés peu de ce que je 
propose concernant l'éducation bilingue et une fonction 
publique représentative au Nunavut peut réussir sans un 
programme complet de logement social. 


QUESTIONS DE FINANCEMENT 


A | La Commission royale sur le bilinguisme et 


le biculturalisme 


Jai dit que si lobjectif du chapitre 23 est pris au sérieux, 
il laisse entendre qu'il devrait y avoir un programme 
d’éducation bilingue et qu’au Nunavut, Vinuktitut doit étre 
la langue principale du travail et de la prestation des services 
gouvernementaux. 

Les politiques langagiéres du pays ont été fondées sur le 
concept de la dualité linguistique. Mais lorsque le Nunavut 
sest joint a la Confédération, une compétence a été créée ott 
ni l’anglais ni le francais est la langue de la majorité. 

Dans ces tentatives de négocier une nouvelle entente sur 
les langues, soit au titre de l’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut ou par le truchement de Patrimoine 
canadien, le Nunavut a été confronté 4 un obstacle récurrent. 
Contrairement au frangais ou a l’anglais, qui sont considérés 
comme des caractéristiques définissantes du Canada et 
qui ont été appuyées par le gouvernement fédéral par des 
programmes complets et un financement généreux, les 
langues autochtones du pays, y compris l’inuktitut, sont 
considérées comme faisant partie du «patrimoine» du pays. 
Les programmes et services fédéraux qui appuient ces langues 
sont limités 4 la communauté et aux maisons. Les ministéres 
du gouvernement du Nunavut ne peuvent avoir acces a ces 
fonds pour la formation des enseignants en inuktitut ou 
pour la préparation d’un programme de cours ou de matériel 
d’enseignement. 

Les Inuits du Nunavut ne veulent pas que le soutien a 
Pinuktitut soit confiné dans la portée limitée d'une politique 


langagiére autochtone, ils souhaitent plutét un partenariat 
de financement fondé sur leur statut unique de majorité 
au Nunavut. 

Les Inuits, bien qu’ils soient majoritaires sur leur propre 
territoire, sont une minorité dans la mer anglophone. IIs 
ressemblent en cela aux francophones du Québec, une 
majorité dans leur propre province, mais une minorité en 
Amérique du Nord. 

Le gouvernement du Canada se débat pour atteindre 
une représentation équitable pour les francophones dans la 
fonction publique et ces activités illustrent la facon dont nous 
pouvons atteindre les objectifs du chapitre 23 au Nunavut. 

A la fin des années 1960, la Commission royale 
sur le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme signalait que la 
reconnaissance de l'utilisation du francais dans la fonction 
publique s’était soldée par un échec, ainsi que l’accueil 
favorable des francophones dans la fonction publique, sauf 
dans des catégories moins bien rémunérées. 

La Commission révélait qu’au gouvernement fédéral, les 
francophones n’occupaient pas les postes 4 la haute direction 
dans les nombres qu’ils méritaient et la Commission signalait 
aussi que les possibilités d’éducation pour les minorités 
francophones dans les provinces parlant anglais n’étaient pas 
égales a celles fournies a la minorité anglophone au Québec et 
que les Canadiens frangais ne pouvaient trouver des emplois 
au sein du gouvernement fédéral, ni recevoir adéquatement 
des services dans leur langue. 

LaCommission sur le bilinguisme etle biculturalisme signalait 
«qu il y a une pénurie aigiie de francophones dans les postes a 
salaire plus élevé dans l'ensemble de la fonction publique.»°° 
Voici ce qu ’écrivait la Commission sur le bilinguisme et 


le biculturalisme : 


Le probleme de fournir des occasions égales est universel. A 
chaque endroit ott des personnes ayant une langue et une 
culture différentes travaillent ensemble, des tendances 
de participation différente au processus du travail 
s &tablissent. Ces tendances sont fondeées sur les réalités des 
differences dans le groupe quant a la formation et aux 
habiletés de ses membres. Mais elles ont aussi tendance 
a étre fondées sur des stéréotypes qui indiquent quelles 
personnes peuvent accomplir tel travail et quel est leur 
statut social. Jusqu’a un certain point, ces stéréotypes se 
fondent avec les réalités des differences culturelles réelles 
et méme les renforcent; en ce sens, ils se confirment eux- 
mémes. Ils peuvent colorer tout | environnement d'un 
organisme. Un superviseur qui observe ses subordonnés 
de différentes cultures et antécédents linguistiques en 
les classant selon des stéréotypes décidera, sur la base de 


ceux-Cl, qui encourager et qui ignore’. En conséquence 


66. Hugh R. Innis, Bilingualism & Biculturalism: An Abridged Version of the Royal Commission Report (Toronto : McClelland & Stewart, 1972) ala page 101. 


67. Ibid. ala page 100. 
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directe, certains employés deviendront dynamiques et 
auront confiance en eux-mémes et d autres deviendront 
réticents et aliénés. Le résultats nest pas simplement que 
des personnes possédant des capacités et des habiletés 
potentielles sont laissées pour compte (quoique cela arrive 


fréquemment), mais que Lenvironnement lui-méme 


détermine partiellement qui a des habiletés en conférant 
différentes étiquettes a différentes personnes.” 


La Commission ajoutait : 


Lambiance culturelle de l'administration fedérale est celle 
d'un modele britannique adapté aux politiques et a la 
technologie du Canada parlant anglais. Cette ambiance est 
globalement une adaptation efficace, mais sa grande limite 
estson manque de francophones et, indirectement, de facons 
francaises de réfléchir et de fonctionner. Il y a partout dans 
la fonction publique une grande volonté de recruter des 
francophones, mais ce désir semble porter sur des hommes 
qui s intégreraient facilement dans la structure existante. 
Ce désir de francophones a été rarement complété par la 
volonté de fournir le climat intellectuel et des conditions 
de travail pour le perfectionnement des talents de ceux- 
ct. De plus, il y avait une crainte que les francophones 
se comporteraient dans la fonction publique comme 
«Canadiens-frangais». Il y avait peu de reconnaissance de 
lincidence positive quapporteraient de tels francophones 
en élargissant des orientations ministérielles. Par exemple, 
au ministere des Affaires étrangéres, il y avait un intérét 
limité pour le francais et LAfrique francophone avant 
1965. Le ministére des Finances avait négligé les plus 
récents développements en économétrie qui ont été mis 
au point par des économistes francophones, aussi bien en 
France et au Québec, et ses bibliotheques ne proposent 
aucune des revues principales d’économie en francais. Le 
plus grand probleme qu ont les francophones fonctionnaires 
est le milieu culturel de ladministration fedérale : il est 
tellement «anglais» qu’il est difficile pour les francophones 
davoir de la sympathie pour leurs problémes, ou leur 
mode de vie, et l’honneur et le prestige de ses agents. Le 
résultat est que certains francophones soit abandonnent, 
drainés de toute ambition, ou simplement deviennent 
étroitement ambitieux. Ce ne sont pas des orientations 
qui conduisent a une carriére réussie ou utile. La fonction 
publique doit reconnaitre la nécessité de créer un milieu de 
travail ou la langue normale de travail sera le frangais, on 
les francophones seront majoritaires et ot leur expérience 
les incitera a rester a la fonction publique. [soulignement 


ajouté]®* 
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Il ya une remarquable similitude entre la situation décrite 
par la Commission B. et B. et la situation au Nunavut 
aujourd’hui. Les programmes que nous avons mis au point 
afin de renforcer la langue francaise au Canada peuvent étre 
des modeéles utiles au Nunavut. 

Commengant par la Loi sur les langues officielles en 1969, 
le gouvernement du Canada a réalisé une stratégie complete 
visant a accroitre la représentation des francophones a la 
fonction publique fédérale et & appuyer |’éducation et les 
initiatives de développement communautaire pour les 
minorités francophones partout au Canada. 

La Loi sur les langues officielles par elle-méme comportait 
de solides mesures pour appuyer le francais comme langue 
de travail a la fonction publique, un pas décisif vers l’atteinte 
Wun effectif représentatif. 

Ladoption de l’article 23 de la Charte des droits et 
des libertés, en 1982, suscitait |’établissement de droits 
4 l'éducation en langue minoritaire pour les citoyennes et 
citoyens de langue frangaise (et de langue anglaise) partout 
au Canada «la ott le nombre le justifie». 

Toutes ces mesures visaient, comme l’a dit le premier 
ministre Pearson, 4 assurer que les Canadiennes et les 
Canadiens parlant francais se sentent «chez-eux» au Canada. 
Nous devons en faire autant pour que les Inuits se sentent 
«chez-eux» au Nunavut. 

La Loi sur les langues officielles est une expression 
dune politique, une politique favorable aux Anglais et aux 
Frangais, mais rien dans la Constitution ou dans la Loi sur 
les langues officielles empéche le Canada, du point de vue 
des politiques, d’appuyer une initiative territoriale favorisant 
Pinuktitut. 

En conséquence de cette politique de deux langues 
fédéral 


l’enseignement du francais comme langue seconde dans les 


officielles, le gouvernement subventionne 
écoles des provinces et des territoires. 

Au Nunavut, les résultats de cette politique peuvent étre 
observés aujourd’hui méme. II y a environ 400 francophones 
dans le Territoire, principalement dans la capitale Iqaluit. 
La communauté francophone locale a construit, grace 
au financement fédéral, une école de 5 millions $ ot le 
francais est la langue d’instruction. En moyenne, il y a six 
étudiants par classe. Tout cela a été rendu possible au titre de 
l'article 23 de la Charte des droits et des libertés. De plus, le 
gouvernement fédéral fournit 4 millions $ par année afin de 
promouvoir lutilisation du francais au Nunavut. 

Les Inuits regoivent 1 million $ parannée pour promouvoir 
l'utilisation de leur propre langue. 

Mon but n'est pas de faire des comparaisons individuelles, 


Sas ( cl nm ; 
mals Von voit ce qui peut etre accompli pour renforcer une 


68. 
69. 


Ibid. aux pages 101 et 102. 


Cette politique est si répandue que, par exemple, l’article 2.8.1 de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut prévoit : 


L’Accord existe en versions inuktirute, anglaise et francaise. Les versions anglaise et frang¢aise font autorité. ( 


retourner au paragraphe source) 
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langue minoritaire. 

Les Frangais et les Anglais sont les peuples fondateurs 
du Canada. Ils sont les peuples de la Confédération. Leurs 
langues sont nos deux langues officielles.” 

Je veux que l'on comprenne que le programme de soutien 
fédéral a |’éducation bilingue au Nunavut que je recommande 
ne remettrait aucunement en question ou maffaiblirait pas la 
place prépondeérante de l’anglais et du francais comme langues 
protégées par la Constitution au Canada ou au Nunavut. Ces 
langues demeureraient les langues dans lesquelles les services 
gouvernementaux fédéraux au Nunavutseraient donnés. Le droit 
de la minorité francophone d’avoir des écoles «la ott le nombre le 
justifie» au titre de l’article 23 de la Charte demeurerait. 

Les francophones occupent aujourd’hui environ le tiers 
des postes dans la fonction publique du Canada. La réussite 
du bilinguisme officiel au Canada indique qu il est possible 
que des mesures extraordinaires soient prises au Nunavut 
pour faire de l’inuktitut la langue de travail et la langue de la 
prestation des services gouvernementaux aux I[nuits. 

La Commission B. et B. a rédigé son rapport en terme 
de «droits linguistiques», concédant quil n’y avait aucun 
mandat constitutionnel pour ces recommandations. Au 
mieux, a son avis, l’article 133 de la Loi constitutionnelle de 
1867, «représente des concepts embryonnaires d’égalité».” 

Les recommandations de la Commission B. et B. ont été 
faites méme sil n’y avait aucun instrument constitutionnel 
prévoyant que la fonction publique fédérale devrait étre 
représentative de la population canadienne, aucune 
disposition dans la Constitution semblable au chapitre 23 
de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut. 
Il n’y avait certes aucune disposition dans la Constitution 
laissant entendre comme corollaire utilisation du frangais 
comme langue de travail et de service au public.” 

Certes il est possible de dire que le frangais est une langue 
mondiale, parlée par des millions de personnes partout au 
monde et qui a produit de nombreuses ceuvres littéraires 
remarquables. C’est la langue traditionnelle de la diplomatie, 
la langue dont la pureté est protégée par l’Académie frangaise. 
Quelle raison y aurait-il de croire que les mémes mesures que 
nous avons prises par rapport au francais pourraient réussir 
en ce qui concerne une langue autochtone? 

Tout d’abord, il n’était pas assuré que le frangais 
connaitrait son essor au Canada. En 1763, la population de la 
Nouvelle-France, conquise par les Britanniques, natteignait 
que 60 000 personnes (c.-a-d. pas plus que le double de la 


population du Nunavut d’aujourd’hui). Au titre de la Loi 
sur le Québec de 1774, les lois et la religion étaient protégées 
en Nouvelle-France. 

Malgré cela, Lord Durham dans son fameux rapport de 
1839 intitulé Report on the Affairs of British North America 
ne croyait pas que la langue frangaise survivrait en Amérique 
du Nord. Ot était sa littérature demanda-t-il? Ow étaient 
leurs livres? Il recommandait I’assimilation des Canadiens 
frangais du Québec. Bien stir, Pidée a été rejetée par la vieille 
province du Canada.” 

Il est dit qu'il n’y a que 25 000 Inuits au Nunavut, mais 
leur nombre augmente, en fait, depuis 1980, la population 
inuite du Nunavut a presque double. 

La reconnaissance de la place de la langue francaise a 
la fonction publique fédérale et dans les écoles partout au 
Canada ne peut plus étre contestée; de facon semblable, la 
reconnaissance de l’inuktitut dans la fonction publique et 
sa place dans les écoles du Nunavut doivent lier les Inuits de 
plus prés au Canada. 


| 
B | Financement fédéral 


I] n’y a pas eu suffisamment d’attention en 1993 ou en 1999 
accordée 4 l’estimation des coits réels et ensuite comment les 
financer qui seraient requis pour |’élaboration d’un systéme 
d’éducation bilingue afin de réaliser l’objectif contenu dans 
le chapitre 23. Ces questions commencent tout juste a étre 
pleinement appréciées. 

Malgré cela, les parties ont toujours compris 4 quel point 
Vobjectif contenu dans le chapitre 23 était central méme si 
elles ne comprenaient pas l’ampleur et la portée des activités 
nécessaires 4 son accomplissement. 

Si nous allons réaliser le but du chapitre 23, un but 
auquel le Canada s’est engagé, pouvons-nous nous fier a ce 
que le gouvernement du Nunavut le réalise. Je ne crois pas. 
Le Nunavut n’a pas, en vertu de la formule territoriale de 
financement, les ressources nécessaires. 

Sil devait y avoir un engagement additionnel par le 
Canada, quand sera-t-il pris? Je crois que maintenant est le 
bon moment. Le gouvernement du Nunavut a été créé et il est 
fonctionnel. La représentation initiale des Inuits a la fonction 
publique a maintenant plafonné et il est apparent que les 
mesures précises envisagées par les parties lorsque l’objectif 


70. Innis, note précédente 76 a la page 12. 


71. Il faudrait se rappeler que ce qui est proposé pour le Nunavut n'est pas un modeéle a émule 


r ailleurs dans la communauté autochtone canadienne. Aucune autre langue 


autochtone ne peut prétendre que les personnes qui la parlent constituent la majorité dans aucune compétence au Canada; il ne devrait y avoir aucune préoccupation que les 


propositions que nous faisons ouvriraient la porte 4 de nombreuses langues minoritaires réclamant un statut semblabl 
n des Inuits du Nunavut a récemment été faite par le professeur Frances Widdowson de I’ Université du Nouveau- 


72. Une proposition encore plus étonnante d’assimilatio 
Brunswick. Le professeur Widdowson recommande « 
Phumanité». Frances Widdowson, «The Political Economy of Nunavut: 


canadienne des sciences politiques, tenue a l'Université de Western Ontario, London (Ontario 


e. Le Nunavut est unique. 


la dépopulation du Nunavut» afin que les Inuits puissent «devenir des participants réels dans le développement de 
Internal Colony or Rentier Territory?» (article préparé pour la réunion annuelle de |’Association 


), les 2, 3 et 4 juin 2005). 
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contenu au chapitre 23 a été arrété ne suffiront pas. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut a depuis 2002 demandé 
un financement fédéral additionnel pour un programme 
d’éducation bilingue. 

Jai arrété a la Partie VI.D du présent rapport les coats des 
initiatives précises que je recommande a moyen terme. Elles 
atteignent environ 20 millions $ par année. Ce chiffre ne 
comprend pas le coit du programme d’éducation bilingue 
que je recommande a long terme. 

Ces recommandations nécessiteront un investissement 
considérable immédiatement, notamment pour la formation 
des enseignantes et la préparation du programme de cours 
et cet engagement doit étre soutenu pendant une génération 
afin qu il produise les résultats escomptés. Le gouvernement 
du Nunavut a produit certaines estimations des cotits, mais 
étant donné que le programme doit étre mis en ceuvre par 
étapes au fil des ans, il n’est pas facile de déterminer le cotit 
pour toute la période de temps nécessaire. 

Mais ces cotits doivent étre mis en perspective. Afin de 
solidifier notre position dans l’Arctique, le Canada envisage 
achat de plusieurs brise-glaces de taille considérable, 
la construction dun port a eaux profondes a Iqaluit et 
une présence militaire accrue. II s'agit de questions que le 
gouvernement du Canada doit déterminer. Je maintiens 
simplement qu il faut retenir l’importance vitale de ce qui est 
tout a fait clair quant a notre engagement dans le Nord : nous 
visons une population en plein essor ayant un gouvernement 
qui fonctionne bien, entiérement intégrée au Canada, mais 
avec un Caractere arctique unique et historique. 

Il n'y a pas de doute que ce que je propose sera dispendieux 
et il est tout aussi clair que le Canada doit fournir la plus 
grande part du financement. 

J'ai parlé avec les parties concernées des modalités et de 
leur structure, je crois que les gouvernements du Canada et 
du Nunavut devraient élaborer des accords bilatéraux pour la 
conception et la mise en ceuvre de ce programme. A mon avis, 
aucune autre approche ne fonctionnera. Le gouvernement du 
Nunavut donne déja les services d’éducation aux Inuits, il 
posseéde les expertises, il administre les installations, il forme 
les enseignantes, il donne des services de santé, de logement 
et de bien-étre général aux étudiants. Il a élaboré des plans 
pour l'éducation bilingue, cest-a-dire la conception d’un 
programme de cours spécifique au Nunavut, la formation 
d'une nouvelle cohorte grandement élargie d’enseignantes 
inuites pour réaliser ce programme et la participation de 
toute la communauté. II est aussi imputable aux citoyennes 
et aux citoyens du Nunavut pour ses décisions et pour les 
priorités qu'il arréte. 

Jesuisdoncd’avis quecest parle truchement du gouvernement 
du Nunavut que le programme devrait étre réalisé. 

Dans le Protocole de la rivitre Clyde de 2002, le 


gouvernement du Nunavut et NTI ont convenu que «NTI 
occupe une place spéciale dans les affaires du Nunavut en 
ce qui concerne les droits et les bénéfices des Inuits au titre 
de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut» 
et que «NTI a le mandat de protéger et de promouvoir les 
intéréts des Inuits comme peuple autochtone». 

Il n'y a pas de doute que NTI, dans les présentations 
qu il m’a fait a titre de conciliateur, a maintes fois exprimé sa 
croyance qu il est nécessaire de mettre en place un programme 
d’éducation bilingue comme unique moyen d’accomplir 
Vobjectif contenu au chapitre 23 et NTI occupe une position 
unique pour appuyer le gouvernement du Nunavut dans sa 
détermination de réaliser un tel programme. 

Javais cru qu il pourrait étre possible de rendre le Nunavut 
imputable 4 Ottawa, d’exiger une vérification financiére et une 
vérification du rendement accomplies par le gouvernement 
fédéral. Mais cela ne serait pas conforme avec le pouvoir 
d’accorder des subventions qui doit étre donné au Nunavut pour 
qu iladministre ses propres activités, ce qui fournit précisément 
au Nunavut la compétence sur |’éducation. Le gouvernement 
du Nunavut est imputable 4 sa propre Assemblée législative 
quant a l’argent qu il dépense et l’Assemblée législative est bien 
sir imputable aux citoyennes et citoyens du territoire. 

Le financement fédéral devra étre en plus de ce que recoit 
le Nunavut par le truchement de la formule de financement 
territoriale. I] sagit d'un financement qui, comme les fonds 
fédéraux attribués aux provinces et aux territoires pour 
financer l’anglais et le frangais, serait un financement ciblé, 
qui ne doit pas servir a aucune autre priorité territoriale. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut dépense déja 7,5 millions 
$ pour la préparation du programme des cours et |’éducation 
des enseignants, ces fonds étant réservés a l’atteinte de ces 
objectifs. Le reste devrait venir du Canada. Ou il est possible 
qu'un ratio correspondant a celui qui est actuellement en 
place dans le budget annuel du Nunavut entre la subvention 
regue du Canada et les recettes propres du Nunavut pourrait 
étre approprié. Ce sont la des questions qui doivent étre 
réglées par le Canada et le Nunavut. 

Le Canada et le gouvernement du Nunavut prépareraient 
un plan stratégique conjoint établissant les objectifs et 
les calendriers. 

Je crois qu'il devrait y avoir un groupe indépendant pour 
examiner l’avancement du programme. II s’agirait d’experts 
du domaine, idéalement un mélange d’universitaires, 
d’enseignants et de membres de la communauté au Nunavut. 
Ce groupe surveillerait l’'avancement et les résultats. 

Il s'agira d’un projet 4 long terme et les résultats ne seront 
pas immédiatement apparents. Nous avons cependant vu 
que dans le cas du frangais, au fil des ans (dans le cas du 
frangais, au fil de trois décennies) avec le soutien fédéral, un 
programme de langue minoritaire peut réussir. 


3. The Cost of Not Successfully Implementing Chapter 23: Representative Employment for Inuit within the Government (PricewaterhouseCoopers, le 17 février 2003). 
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C | Le coat de l’échec 


1 | Les coats en dollars 

Lobjectif du chapitre 23 est d’assurer que des Inuits qualifiés 
occupent 85 p. 100 des postes dans la fonction publique au 
Nunavut. Aussi longtemps que ce but n’est pas atteint, il y a 
un cotit continu pour les Inuits. 

En février 2003, PricewaterhouseCoopers a fourni une 
analyse de ces cotits dans une étude commandée par le NT] 
et le gouvernement du Nunavut.” 

Aprés comparaison des revenus actuels des Inuits avec 
ce quil gagneraient s’ils occupaient 85 p. 100 des postes 
du gouvernement du Nunavut, PricewaterhouseCoopers a 
calculé la perte graduelle de revenus pour les Inuits & 123 
millions $ par an.” 

Les Inuits employés vont devoir payer des impéts 
sur le revenu (comme ils l’ont toujours fait) sur ces gains 
additionnels et les Inuits recevant de l’aide sociale qui seraient 
maintenant employés n’auraient plus 4 dépendre de |’Etat. 
Si vous tenez compte de ces facteurs, vous obtenez, selon 
PricewaterhouseCoopers, un chiffre net de 72 millions $ en 
salaires et émoluments inuits perdus en 2003 attribuable a 
l’échec de I’atteinte du but du chapitre 23. 

Bien stir, ne pas réaliser le plein emploi des Inuits entraine 
aussi des cotits pour les gouvernements du Nunavut et du 
Canada. 

Utilisant des données provenant du Saratoga Institute, 
PricewaterhouseCoopers, dans son rapport publié en 
2003 examinait le cotit élevé de recruter, d’embaucher et 
de former de nouveaux employés, incorporant les données 
indiquant que le recrutement dans le Sud était a la fois plus 


dispendieux” et plus fréquent”® 


que lorsque des Inuits étaient 
embauchés. Hs ont utilisé dans leurs calculs les économies 
estimées en versement d’aide sociale et l’effet des recettes 
fiscales revenant au gouvernement. 

La conclusion de PricewaterhouseCoopers était que le 
cout net en dollars a toutes les parties atteint environ 137 
millions $ par année a partir de 2003. 

De tels calculs sont bien stir élastiques, mais le rapport 
est tout de méme une indication de |’échelle des cofits pour 
les Inuits dans le cas ott ils ne font rien ou pas assez pour 
latteinte des objectifs contenus dans le chapitre 23. 


De plus, il y a des raisons de croire que les cotits réels 


pour toutes les parties pourraient étre encore plus élevés 
lorsque les cotits indirects entrent dans les calculs. Selon 
PricewaterhouseCoopers : 


Les cotits indirects afférents a l’échec de mise en ceuvre 
du chapitre 23 vont probablement étre beaucoup plus 
importants que les coitts directs décrits ci-dessus. Cela 
est attribuable au fait que plusieurs des obstacles qui 
limitent lemploi des Inuits a la fonction publique, tels 
que l'éducation, le logement, les services de garderie, 
limitent aussi lemploi des Inuits dans le secteur non 
gouvernemental. De plus, accroitre lemploi inuit 
et le revenu aurait probablement des répercussions 
significatives dans l'ensemble de l'économie... ces cottts 
sont réels et sont probablement importants.” 


2 | Les cotits sociaux 

Il y a bien stir les cotits sociaux. I] semble difficile de contester 
la proposition qu'une population qui est au chémage et 
marginalisée va probablement avoir un taux plus élevé de 
pathologie sociale qu'une population qui jouit du plein emploi, 
avec les cotits conséquents (pour le traitement de |’abus de 
consommation de l’alcool et des drogues, les cotits de santé, les 
cotits des taux élevés d’incarcération, de la violence familiale et 
du suicide). 

Personne ne s’attendait 4 ce que la création du Nunavut 
élimine tous les problémes sociaux des Inuits. En fait, la 
division des anciens Territoires du Nord-Ouest en Arctique de 
Ouest plus riche et plus développé (les Territoires du Nord- 
Ouest d’aujourd’hui) et Arctique de l’Est, principalement 
inuit et sous-développé (Nunavut), devait souligner de 
nombreux problémes qui se poursuivent depuis longtemps. 
Un ancien directeur de la santé publiquel des Territoires du 
Nord-Ouest a déclaré avant la création du Nunavut : 

La division consolidera non seulement les Inuits mais aussi 
leurs problémes; les statistiques sur ceux-ci sont maintenant 
diluées par la présence d’une population non-autochtone 
considérable dans les T.N.-O. et, 4 un degré moindre, 
par la population autochtone non-inuite, dont la santé est 
meilleure que celle des Inuits. De cette maniére, le profil de 
la santé pour le Nunavut pourrait constituer un choc pour 
de nombreuses personnes qui peuvent s’étre habituées méme 
aux aspects déprimants du profil global des LAO 


En fait, les statistiques pour le territoire sont remarquables. 


74. Cela ne veut pas dire que les salaires et émoluments versés aux Canadiens non inuits qu 


i viennent du Sud, qui sont au Nunavut pour faire des travaux pour lesquels les 


I ifié ie j rdus av ien st : rrande partie des salaires et des émoluments versés aux non- 
Inuits ne sont pas qualifiés sont d’une maniére ou d’une autre perdus pour le Nunavut. Bien sGr que non. Une grande partie des salaires ¢ 


Inuits sont dépensés au Nunavut. Une grande partie de ces fonds circulent dans le territoire, mais ce n’était pas 1a l’o 


75. Dans le cas des fonctionnaires non inuits, il y aura probablement des cotits additionnels (dont la Saratoga Institute n’a pas tenu compte), tels que le cofit du transport au 


Nunavut et de retour au Sud. 
76. Puisque I’Inuk moyen occupe son poste 6,4 années, que le non-Inuit moyen 
cas des non-Inuits. 


77. Rapport de PricewaterhouseCoopers, note précédente 83 & la page 49. 


78. David Kinloch, «Health and health services in the NWT: A review of policies and programs», rapport inédit en date du 21 mars 1996, page 7 


la page 89. 


bjectif du chapitre 23. 


occupe son poste 3,8 années, la dépense de 80 000 $ sera encourue plus fréquemment dans le 


72, cité chez Hicks et White a 
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Hicks et White, écrivaient en 2002, résument comme suit : 


Lorsque les données sur la mortalité pour le Nunavut ont 
été publiées par Statistique Canada pour la premiere fois, 
plusieurs Nunavummiuuts ont été choqués d apprendre que 
leur espérance de vie a la naissance pour un enfant naissant 
au Nunavut en 1996 était de pres de 10 ans inférieur a 
lespérance de vie pour l ensemble du Canada... Les taux de 
mortalité infantile au Nunavut ont été diminués de moitié 
au cours des 15 derniéres années, mais ils sont toujours 
trois fois plus élevés que le taux national. La mortalité 
attribuable au cancer des poumons chez les femmes 
au Nunavut est presque cing fois plus élevé que le taux 
national et les femmes au Nunavut avatent environ sept 
fois plus de probabilité de mourir de maladies respiratoires 


que les femmes canadiennes dans leur ensemble. 


Pour lobservateur extérieur, cela doit sembler comme s'il 
n'y avait aucune fin aux statistiques déprimantes : plus 
des deux tiers des résidents du Nunavut de 12 ans et plus 
fument (a comparer a moins de 30 p. 100 au pays), pres 
des trois quarts de toutes les meres du Nunavut fument au 
cours de leur grossesse, le taux de tuberculose au Nunavut 
au cours des années 1990 était plus huit fois élevé que 
la moyenne nationale, les taux de maladies transmises 
sexuellement sont 15 a 20 fois plus élevés que le taux 
national et le taux de suicide au Nunavut est six fois plus 
élevé que la moyenne nationale. 

Cette dernieére statistique est peut-étre la plus perturbante. 
Pour la période de 1986 a 1996, le taux brut de suicide au 
Nunavut était de 77,9 par 100 000 personnes et a la hausse a 
comparer au taux national de 13,2 par 100 000 personnes. 

Le taux de suicide était beaucoup plus élevé chez les 
personnes de 15 a 29 ans, beaucoup plus élevé chez les 
hommes que les femmes et plus élevé dans la région de 


9 


Baffin que dans les régions de Kitikmeot et Kivallig.” 
Hicks et White ajoutent : 


[L]es taux de suicide dans lArctique de l'Est et du centre 
augmentaient aussi considérablement avant la création 
en 1999 du Nunavut. Le taux de suicide pour la période 
de 1992 a 1996 était presque le double de ce qu il était 
une décennie avant cette date. Et au cours des 16 premiers 
mois de lexistence du Nunavut (avril I 999 jusqu’a juillet 
2000), au moins 34 Nunavummiuts ont mis fin a leur 
propre vie. Des 21 suicides qui ont eu lieu dans la région 
de Baffin, tous sauf deux étaient des hommes inuits, 12 


de ces 21 suicidés vivaient a Iqaluit. att 


Hicks et White résument le danger (et implicitement les 
cotits) de ne pas lutter contre ces problémes : 


[L]e nouveau gouvernement du Territoire, les organismes 
inuits et les institutions du gouvernement populaire 
doivent relever d’énormes défis : une jeune population 
active ayant des niveaux élevés de chimage et de 
dépendance de lassistance sociale, des niveaux faibles 
d’éducation (mais a la hausse), des cotits élevés pour les 
biens et les services publics, un logement public inadéquat, 
de mauvaises conditions de santé et des taux a la hausse 


dabus de substances, de violence et d’incarcération.*! 


Personne n’a tenté de chiffrer en dollars les cotits ou les 
conséquences des jeunes qui grandissent sans éducation ou 
qui sont peu instruits et avec peu despoir pour leur avenir. 
Cependant, deux choses semblent claires : premitrement, 
les cotits sont énormes en termes humains et en dollars et, 
deuxiémement, ces coiits sont évitables. Nous pouvons payer 
maintenant ou nous pouvons payer davantage plus tard. 
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1 | Lengagement requis 

[ly aaujourd’ hut environ 100 dipl6més secondaires inuits par 
an. Latteinte de l’objectif du chapitre 23 d’un emploi inuit 
représentatif (c.-a-d. 85 p. 100) requerrait l’ajout d’environ 1 
500 Inuits a la population active au-dela du nombre requis 
pour maintenir les niveaux actuels par rapport aux retraites 
et aux autres départs de la fonction publique. 

En supposant que tous les postes non comblés au 
gouvernement requierent au moins une éducation secondaire 
(je pense quils sagit la d'une hypothése raisonnable 
étant donné que la plupart des domaines ot il y a sous- 
représentation des Inuits sont ceux qui ont les exigences en 
matiére d’éducation les plus élevées), il serait imprudent de 
croire que le systéme actuel d’éducation appuierait l’atteinte 
de lobjectif du chapitre 23. Méme si la moitié des diplomés 
devenaient des fonctionnaires, |’atteinte du chapitre 23 ne se 
ferait pas avant 30 ans et ce calcul ne tient pas compte des 
départs volontaires dans la fonction publique qui pourront 
augmenter du double ou du triple au cours de cette période 


79. Hicks et White, note précédente 35 aux pages 89 et 90. 
80. /bid. aux pages 90 et 91. 
81. lbid. ala page 92. 
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de temps. De plus, il ne resterait pas de diplémés pour 
occuper des postes du secteur privé. 

Le nombre d’Inuits qualifiés est limité. Les diplémés du 
secondaire inuits ne peuvent tous devenir des fonctionnaires afin 
de gonfler les chiffres. Aujourd’ hui, les Inuits qui possédent des 
qualifications du secondaire et de l’université sont en demande 
par les trois ordres du gouvernement au Nunavut et par le 
secteur privé. Les enseignantes diplémées par le programme 
d’éducation des enseignantes du Nunavut illustrent ce point 
: plusieurs d’entre elles sont recrutées par le gouvernement du 
Nunavut, par des entreprises et par d’autres organismes. 

Latteinte des objectifs du chapitre 23 signifie plus que 
la préparation des initiatives d’embauche des Inuits dans la 
fonction publique. De tels programmes sont en place depuis 
la création du Nunavut. Ils ont connu un certain succés, 
mais ils semblent maintenant avoir en grande partie épuisé 
Voffre d’Inuits qualifiés. 

Puisque ces problémes sont apparents, la solution doit 
l’étre aussi : nous devons accroitre l’offre d’Inuits qualifiés 
et transférer notre intérét, délaissant la demande. Puisque 
seulement un sur quatre enfants inuits obtient un dipléme 
du secondaire, le fait que l’offre est inadéquate est évident. 

Les défis sont aussi évidents. Les étudiants au Nunavut 
ont besoin d’un programme de cours spécifique au Nunavut 
et le Nunavut doit préparer le matériel de soutien. Nous 
devons favoriser un trés grand nombre d’enseignantes inuites 
capables de donner un programme de cours véritablement 
bilingue de la garderie 4 la 12e année. La formation dans 
les métiers, professionnelle et culturelle, doit étre élaborée, 
les membres des communautés locales doivent participer a 
la prestation de ces programmes et des autres programmes. 
Les programmes préscolaires doivent étre améliorés et il 
faut aussi de meilleurs programmes d’alphabétisation et 
d’éducation des adules. 

Si le nombre d’Inuits qualifiés est accru, il y aura un effet 
de retombée secondaire, cest-a-dire que les diplémés Inuits 
qui se qualifient pour des postes gouvernementaux seront en 
méme temps qualifiés pour des postes dans le secteur privé et 
dans le secteur sans but lucratif. 


Joe Adla Kunuk de NTI parlait de cela en février 2004 : 


Bien que des initiatives doivent étre orientées vers le secteur 
public en général et non simplement vers le gouvernement 
du Nunavut, il faut reconnaitre que tous les employeurs 
bénéficieront de |’ éducation et de la formation . 


Il sagit 1a d’une énorme tache qui va bien au-dela 
des ressources du gouvernement du Nunavut. I! faudra 
un engagement de la part du Canada. Je pense que les 
Canadiennes et les Canadiens seront favorables au Nunavut 
comme ils l’ont été dans les années 1990 en tant que projet 


national méritoire qui ne doit pas étre abandonné. 


Il est généralement convenu que nous en sommes rendus 
a un point tournant pour le Nunavut. 

Si nous laissons les choses telles qu’elles sont, nous allons 
faire face a la perte irréversible de la langue inuite, de leur 
culture et de leurs traditions. Nous encourrions le risque trés 
réel de marginaliser tout un peuple, les rendant des étrangers 
dans leurs propres terres. 

Est-ce possible de réaliser un tel projet? Le Nunavut peut- 
il former assez d’enseignantes en temps? Peut-il préparer 
le matériel du programme de cours? Les parents peuvent- 
ils garder leurs enfants & l’école? Linuktitut peut il étre 
enseigné aux enfants par les ainés locaux et par des hommes 
et des femmes d’Age moyen? Les habiletés traditionnelles 
peuvent-elles étre enseignées dans les écoles? Peut-il y avoir 
des diplémés Inuits possédant des qualités nécessaires pour 
occuper leur juste part de postes de responsabilité a la fonction 
publique et possédant les habiletés pour participer au secteur 
privé dans la région arctique en changements rapides? 

Je suis d’avis que les Inuits peuvent réussir et avec notre 
aide, ils réussiront. II s’agit, aprés tout, du peuple qui était 
maitre de la survie dans ces régions froides et éloignées et ce 
sont d’eux que les gens du Sud ont dépendu pendant plus de 
400 ans. Au fil des siécles sur les terres, l’eau et la glace, ils 
ont accumulé une force, une détermination et une patience 
incomparables. Ils ont préparé la plus grande revendication 
territoriale du pays. Ils construisent un nouveau Territoire. 

Ils sont d’avis, ils sont certains, que |’éducation est la clé 
de l’avenir du Nunavut. 

Pour moi, l’esprit du Nunavut et son avenir sont représentés 
par les étudiants et les diplémés du programme Nunavut 
Sivinuksavut. Dans un batiment anodin du secteur du marché 
By d’Ottawa, de petits groupes d’étudiants inuits se réunissent 
pour étudier leur histoire, leur culture et pour planifier leur 
avenir. Ils prennent des cours dans les universités locales, ils 
agissent comme ambassadeurs pour les Inuits du Nunavut. 
Les gradués de Nunavut Sivinuksavut poursuivent depuis 20 
ans leur trajectoire pour devenir des chefs de file des entreprises 
commerciales, du gouvernement, de |’éducation et des arts. 
Avec un minuscule budget, 4 des milliers de kilometres de 
leurs communautés d’appartenance, ils s’appuient les uns les 
autres et nous montrent ce qui peut étre accompli. 


2 | 
Actuellement beaucoup d’attention est accordée, a la table de 


Axés sur le prix 


négociation, dans des présentations é€crites, au gouvernement 
x tous les ordres et dans le discours politique du Nunavut, 
sur «les chiffres», c.-a-d. le pourcentage d’Inuits employés 
par divers ministéres gouvernementaux. Cela est tout a fait 
naturel. Le fait que nous semblons étre en suspens dans 
notre quéte pour l’accomplissement des objectifs contenus 
dans le chapitre 23 est établi par l’examen des statistiques 
portant sur la population active inuite; éventuellement, 
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notre réussite sera elle aussi mesurée, en grande partie, en 
comptant les tétes. Le chapitre 23, comme le NTI le souligne 
correctement, est 4 de nombreux niveaux importants «une 
question de chiffres». 

Ma préoccupation est que le programme que je 
recommande pour atteindre les objectifs du chapitre 23 peut, 
a court terme, signifier que le pourcentage d’employés inuits 
a la fonction publique ne va pas immédiatement saméliorer 
et pourrait en fait diminuer. 

Je vais vous donner un exemple de cela : Une expansion 
considérable du programme de formation des enseignantes 
peut, a court terme, nécessiter un plus grand nombre 
dinstructeurs importés du Sud pour enseigner aux 
candidates a l’enseignement. Certes, dans quelques années, 
nous pouvons nous attendre a avoir le début d’une nouvelle 
cohorte d’enseignantes inuites bien formées. Quelques 
années apres que cette cohorte commence a enseigner, nous 
pouvons nous attendre 4 ce que leur influence se manifeste 
par un nombre accru de diplémés inuits qui seront en mesure 
d’aller plus loin pour perfectionner leur formation et occuper 
leur juste place dans les domaines ou actuellement il y a peu 
d’Inuits ala fonction publique, mais ce résultat pourrait peut- 
étre demander une décennie avant d’étre réalisé. Ce que je 
veux dire est que l’objectif a long terme doit étre notre cible, 
méme si, 4 court terme, il y a une plus grande dépendance 
plut6t qu'une moindre dépendance de travailleurs venant du 
Sud dans certains domaines. 

Le fait de ne pas réagir a la pénurie d’enseignantes inuites 
et au matériel d’enseignement insuffisant fera rapidement 
de l’éducation bilingue, méme dans sa portée actuelle 
limitée, un objectif non réalisable. Bien qu il soit difficile 
d’obtenir des chiffres précis, il semble étre clair que bien 
que la nécessité d’un plus grand nombre d’enseignantes 
inuites est dés maintenant trés grande, on sattend A ce 
gue leur nombre continu 4 diminuer aux niveaux actuels 
de remplacement.® Si le processus n’est pas contré, il sera 
irréversible. Une génération d’enfants inuits, peut-étre plus, 
naura pas d’éducation efficace. Le cottt de cet effondrement 
en vies humaines gachées serait intolérable. 

La crise actuelle ouvre des possibilités et j’encourage 
vivement tous mes lecteurs a exploiter cette possibilité avant 
quelle disparaisse. Nous devons tous étre axés sur le prix, la 
mise en place d’un programme d’éducation bilingue et d'une 
fonction publique qui reflétera correctement la culture inuite. 
3 | Les chiffres 


Aujourd’hui, le manque d’Inuits qualifiés, associé a l’existence 


d’un objectif de 85 p. 100, a produit un malheureux «jeu 
de chiffres» dans ’embauche pour la fonction publique au 
Nunavut. 

Le chapitre 23 est a un certain niveau un jeu de chiffres, 
son objectif est de ’emploi inuit a 85 p. 100. Nous ne devrions 
cependant pas perdre de vue le fait que ces chiffres ne sont 
quun autre moyen pour atteindre d’autres buts, et non 
simplement un but en eux-mémes. Le chapitre 23 n’a pas été 
concu simplement comme un moyen de fournir des emplois 
bien rémunérés aux résidents inuits du Nunavut. II s’agissait 
certes d’un objectif, et étant donné l’importance de l’emploi 
gouvernemental dans le territoire, c'est un objectifimportant. 
Mais le chapitre 23 a aussi été congu pour assurer que les 
Inuits participaient de fagon significative 4 la gouvernance 
de leur territoire et que les services gouvernementaux seraient 
fournis d’une maniére que les employés inuits, combinant 
leur formation et leurs connaissances dans les champs 
professionnels et dans le gouvernement avec leur maitrise 
de la langue inuite et de la culture, pouvaient uniquement 
atteindre. En d’autres termes, il a été concu pour améliorer 
la qualité du gouvernement du Nunavut pour le bienfait de 
tous les Inuits. 

Sans porter attention a une stratégie complete portant 
sur le manque d'une offre adéquate d’Inuits instruits, le 
gouvernement du Nunavut a eu la tendance a axer ses 
activités plutét sur le cété de la demande de cette équation. 
En conséquence, il y a un phénoméne bien connu d’ 
«empiétement» afin de permettre 4 un ministére d’augmenter 
le nombre de ses employés inuits, mais aux dépens d’un autre 
ministére. Le probleme est aggravé lorsqu’il y a un soutien 
insuffisant pour ces employés une fois embauchés, soit par 
un manque de ressources ou parce que les ressources requises 
sont réservées plutét a la campagne de satisfaction immédiate 
concernant les chiffres d’embauche des Inuits. La réalisation 
des programmes peut en souffrir. 

Alors lactivité visant l’atteinte «des chiffres», c’est-a-dire 
Vembauche d’employés inuits, peut dans certains cas affaiblir 
les autres objectifs du chapitre 23 : la participation significative 
des Inuits au gouvernement et la prestation des services 
gouvernementaux en inuktitut dans les communautés. 

Jai parlé de ’ «empiétement en ce qui concerne les 
diplomées des programmes de formation des enseignantes 
au Nunavut, mais il s’agit la d’une situation qui doit étre 
examinée dans un contexte plus large. Le programme que 
je propose requerra que de nouveaux postes soient créés en 
grand nombre, que des ressources soient réservées, et tout ca 
avec une certaine urgence. I] pourrait ne pas étre possible de 


82. 


postsecondaire; les candidats A 


Crest en grande partie une question de ressources. De nombreuses enseignantes inuites qui atteignent maintenant l’age de la retraite n’ont eu que deux ans d’éducation 


1 'enseignement actuels auront quatre ou cing ans de formation. Plusieurs de cette méme génération d’enseignantes sont propriétaires de leur 


propre maison et lorsqu’elles prendront leur retraite, leurs remplacantes devront aussi trouver du logement. De plus, élargir le programme de formation du Nunavut afin de 


diplémer un plus grand nombre d’étudiantes inuites nécessitera probablement un grand investissement, soit en soutien des étudiantes (service de garde, logement, etc.) ou 


en prestation des cours dans les communautés. Je veux dire que remplacer les enseignantes inuites est actuellement une tache des plus dispendieuses. 
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doter tous ces postes d’Inuits qualifiés 4 court terme ou méme 
a moyen terme. Plutét, j’encouragerais les parties 4 transférer 
leur intérét, délaissant les résultats 4 court terme des chiffres 
d’emploi des Inuits lorsque cela aidera a la réalisation des 
objectifs du chapitre 23 d’un emploi inuit plus complet a 
long terme. 

Bien sir, personne a qui j'ai parlé ne veut éliminer 
lattention accordée au programme d’embauche qui découle 
du chapitre 23. Cela veut dire est que pour l’instant, la 
seule voie durable est de placer un plus grand accent sur 
laugmentation de l’offre d’Inuits qualifiés. 


B | Le plan 


1 | 
J'ai pu profiter de nombreux conseils que mont donné des 


Introduction 


éducateurs ainsi que des professionnels et des universitaires, 
des étudiants et des parents et plusieurs autres personnes. 

Mon objectif est de cerner ce que je crois étre les priorités 
de tout plan efficace permettant d’atteindre les objectifs du 
chapitre 23. Cela serait une erreur d’établir 4 l’avance les 
propositions dans tous leurs détails. Non seulement parce 
que cela dépasserait mon mandat, mais aussi parce que j’ai 
appris quelque chose au sujet du Nunavut, c'est que vous ne 
pouvez jamais en savoir assez au sujet du territoire et de son 
peuple. Le Nunavut est un endroit particulier, un endroit ot 
les programmes gouvernementaux efficaces dans le Sud se 
sont effondrés comme les navires de Franklin ont coulé vers 
le fond. Les programmes qui ont le mieux réussi sont ceux 
qui ont évolué, il faut tenter des choses, certaines pourraient 
se solder par un échec et alors nous devons étre préts a 
essayer 4 nouveau, en nous fondant sur notre expérience. Les 
programmes doivent continuellement s’adapter 4 ce milieu 
social, linguistique et géographique unique. 

Dans cet esprit, les détails doivent étre établis par le 
Canada et le gouvernement du Nunavut : les communautés 
elles-mémes auront sans doute un réle important dans la 
conception et dans la mise en ceuvre des programmes. 


V'essentiel du programme : éducation bilingue de la 
garderie ala 12e année 

Dans son rapport publié en 2000, le professeur Martin 
établissait le cadre général de l'utilisation de l’inuktitut et 
de l’anglais dans l’instruction. Il encourageait que dans 
le nouveau modeéle, l’inuktitut serait la langue principale 
d’instruction al’ élémentaire et une langue égale d’ instruction 
au secondaire. Son «modeéle solide» d’éducation bilingue 


contenait quatre éléments : 


1. un programme préscolaire en inuktitut du genre «Head 
Start»; 

2. lesannées de la garderie ala 3e: 100 p. 100 en inuktitut avec 
l'option d’un cours d’anglais langue seconde par jour; 

3. de la 4e a la 8e année : l’inuktitut est utilisé pour la 
plupart des sujets d’enseignement et l’anglais est utilisé 
pour deux périodes par jour, en visant le développement 
des habiletés de conversation; 

4. les années de 9 A 12 : Vinuktitut et l’anglais seraient 
utilisés pour les sujets d’enseignement, mais les étudiants 
prendraient au minimum une période de cours la ngagier 
et une autre matiére dans chacune des langues. 


Le professeur Martin proposait des variations de ce 
programme en ce qui concerne les communautés parlant 
inuinnaqtun ow il a trouvé qu'il y avait déja eu une grave 
perte langagiére et une autre série d’options pour les centres 
a «population mixte» d’Iqaluit et, peut-étre, de Rankin Inlet, 
ott les non-Inuits composent une minorité significative de 
la population et probablement pas plus que la moitié des 
résidents inuits parlent inuktitut 4 la maison. 

Le nouveau programme doit étre fondé sur l’assise existant 
déja, cest-a-dire que l’inuktitut devrait continuer a étre la 
langue d’enseignement de la garderie jusqu’a la 3e ou la 4e 
année. I] peut étre utile, méme au tout début, de présenter 
anglais au cours des premiéres années, mais si |’anglais 
devait étre présenté au primaire et jusqu’a quel degré comme 
langue d’instruction ou comme matiére d’étude est une 
question qui devra faire l’objet de consultations approfondies 
et de recherches menées par le ministére de Education. 

Les étudiants inuits seraient alphabétisés en inuktitut, mais 
ala 4e ou ala 5e année, l'anglais serait présenté comme langue 
d’instruction. Cela ne ménera cependant pas a l’immersion a 
sortie précoce actuellement répandue. Plutét, au cours de la 
transition de l’inuktitut vers l’anglais et apres celle-ci, cette 
premiere langue continuera a étre une langue d’instruction 
avec l’anglais. La répartition exacte des matiéres et des 
langues peut varier. Peut-étre que Vhistoire, les traditions et 
la culture inuites, la géographie du Nunavut, la vie des Inuits 
des temps anciens, la période de contact avec les explorateurs 
européens, la traite des fourrures, la longue bataille pour 
leurs revendications territoriales, la création du Nunavut 
et leurs réalisations actuelles dans les arts, la sculpture et 
le film, devraient étre enseignés en inuktitut. Des matiéres 
transversales tels que les études sociales pourraient ¢tre 
enseignés en inuktitut et il se peut que l'anglais soit le meilleur 
choix pour enseigner les sciences et les mathématiques. 

Dans les modéles du programme bilingue adopté par le 
gouvernement, qui assurent qu il y a au moins deux périodes 
en inuktitut dans toutes les années de la garderie 4 la 12e 
année, chaque communauté nécessitera un systéme adapté 
4 sa propre situation. A Kugluktuk et & Cambridge, ou 
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linuinnaqtun est en voie de disparition, le choix pourrait 
étre immersion dans la langue inuite. Tous les sondages 
montrent que les Inuits du Nunavut veulent préserver leur 
langue. Cela est particuli¢rement vrai a Kugluktuk et a 
Cambridge Bay. A Iqaluit, o& le plus grand nombre de 
personnes ne parlant pas inuktitut habitent, les enfants inuits 
sont entourés par l’anglais a l’extérieur de leurs maisons, mais 
l’école secondaire Inukshuk a Igaluit, lors d’un sondage, a vue 
son corps étudiant exprimer de fagon unanime le désir d'une 
plus grande utilisation de l’inuktitut dans les salles de classe. 
Il sera clair que le programme que je recommande est 
fondé sur le modéle des propositions du professeur Martin 
qui ont été adoptées en grande partie par le ministére de 
l’ Education du Nunavut comme base de sa politique en 2004. 
Ces propositions sont fondées sur le consensus des experts 
du domaine et, de plus, elles sont temporisées par la réalité 
pratique au Nunavut. Comme je l’ai dit, je ne crois pas qu'il 
soit utile pour moi d’établir en grands détails le programme 
qui serait suivi, cours 4 cours. Ces questions relévent des 
experts, des éducateurs, des parents et des communautés. 


Les piliers de l'éducation bilingue 


(a) Enseignantes inuites 
(i) Recrutement et formation 
Le Programme d’éducation des enseignants du Nunavut, 
chargé de diplémer la prochaine génération des enseignantes 
inuites, doit relever de grands défis. 

En 2000, le professeur Martin écrivait : 


La difficulté particulitre au Nunavut dans la mise 
en ceuvre de modeles bilingues solides et appropriés 
aux communautés provient du sous-développement 
de linfrastructure. Bien quwil y ait eu d’importantes 
initiatives de préparation de programmes de cours et de 
matériel pédagogique, il reste beaucoup a faire pour que 
linuktitut puisse étre la principale langue d instruction 
jusqu'a la fin de Vécole primaire et une langue égale 
d’instruction a I école secondaire. 


Ila ajouté : 


Mais la contrainte la plus critique de toutes est la création 
d'une nouvelle génération d enseignantes inuites. 


Les enseignantes du Programme d’éducation des 
enseignantes du Nunavut suivent un cours de trois ans leur 
permettant par la suite d’enseigner dans les années 1 a 9 
pendant une période de probation de cing ans. Elles doivent 


au cours de cette période prendre une autre année de cours et 
obtenir leur B.Ed., et par la suite elles peuvent enseigner au 
Nunavut et dans la plupart des provinces et des territoires du 
Canada si elles obtiennent les qualifications additionnelles 
requises par les provinces individuelles. La plupart des 
étudiantes passent actuellement quatre ans sans interruption 
pour obtenir leur B.Ed. Avant 1978, le programme était 
donné a Fort Smith. En 1978, il a été transféré a Iqaluit et il 
a pris le nom de Eastern Arctic Teacher Education Program 
(EATEP) (programme d’éducation des enseignantes de 
l’Arctique de Est). En 1981, le programme s'est affilié a 
P Université McGill et il utilise maintenant le programme de 
cours de McGill et les étudiantes obtiennent un certificat ou 
un dipléme de l'Université McGill. Avant 1981, il s’agissait 
d’un programme de certificat de deux ans qui a ensuite été 
changé en programme de trois ans. En 1986-1987, le B.Ed. 
a été introduit, rendant ce programme complet d’une durée 
de quatre ans. En 2004, une année de préparatoire a été 
introduite, elle a été rendue obligatoire pour les étudiantes 
provenant du Programme d’éducation des enseignantes du 
Nunavut qui ne réussissent pas des examens d’admission 
collégiaux (historiquement, de nombreux enseignantes 
qualifiées par EATEP/NTEP avait été depuis longtemps 
des assistantes dans les salles de classe ayant moins qu'une 
éducation de 12e année avant leur formation comme 
enseignantes. Le but de cette année préparatoire est de fournir 
une préparation additionnelle aux étudiantes pour qurelles 
soient mieux équipées pour l’apprentissage universitaire. 

Le programme EATEP/NTEP semble avoir diplomé 200 
enseignantes inuites jusqu’a maintenant, au rythme actuel 
d’environ 8 4 12 enseignantes par année. 

Cela n’est pas du tout suffisant car un systéme d’éducation 
pleinement bilingue qui nécessiterait de recruter des 
centaines d’enseignantes parlant l’inuktitut (et la formation 
en inuktituk d’un certain nombre d’enseignantes ne parlant 
pas inuktitut), méme sans tenir compte du taux actuel de 
départs volontaires. 

Le but d’un modeéle bilingue solide tel que proposé 
par le professeur Martin nécessitera une augmentation 
considérable du nombre d’enseignantes inuites. Cela ne sera 
pas facile. I] est actuellement trés difficile pour le Programme 
d’éducation des enseignantes du Nunavut de recruter des 
candidates souhaitant étre formées comme enseignantes. La 
solution 4 ce probléme pourrait étre la prestation concertée 
des programmes d’éducation au sein des communautés et 
un niveau beaucoup plus solide de soutien (soit de services 
de garderie, le logement, etc.) pour les étudiantes qui veulent 
devenir des enseignantes. 


83. The NWT Teacher Education Strategy: Costs of Success — Status of the Goal (Barbara Guy, 1997). 
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(ti) Maintien en poste 
Des environ 600 enseignantes du Nunavut, A peu pres 
230 (environ 36 p. 100) sont Inuites et elles sont presque 
toutes dans les écoles primaires. Le nombre d’enseignantes 
inuites au Nunavut commence a diminuer car le systéme 
d’éducation ne produit pas suffisamment de diplémées 
pour remplacer celles qui prennent leur retraite, notamment 
parce que |’éducation et l’expérience des enseignantes sont 
reconnues comme étant utiles dans d’autres domaines de 
travail. Jusqu’a la création du Nunavut, les taux de maintien 
en poste des enseignantes inuites étaient parmi les plus élevés 
au Canada.” Ils ont depuis lors décliné remarquablement. 

Les enseignantes inuites doivent relever de grands défis 
dans leur travail. Presque toutes sont des femmes, souvent le 
seul membre de la famille ayant un emploi rémunéré, famille 
qui peut avoir jusqu’a quatre enfants. Elles peuvent étre des 
méres sans mari, elles peuvent étre incapables de rester A 
l’école pour des réunions ou pour préparer les lecons 4 cause 
de leurs obligations familiales. Les absences sont fréquentes 
si les enfants de l’enseignante deviennent malades ou s'il y a 
d’autres exigences familiales. Il y a un nombre considérable 
de départs volontaires dans les rangs des enseignantes inuites 
au cours des trois premiéres années d’enseignement. La 
nature de ce travail exige qu'un plus grand soutien lors de la 
formation a l’emploi soit fournie afin d’améliorer la qualité de 
l'éducation et les taux de maintien en poste des enseignantes 
pendant ces années cruciales du début de l’enseignement. [I 
a fréquemment été suggéré par les responsables que «quelque 
chose de drastique doit étre fait» pour contrer la crise de 
la pénurie d’enseignantes, particuli¢rement le manque 
d’enseignantes inuites au cours des prochaines années. 

Certaines personnes se plaignent que plusieurs 
dipl6mées du Programme d’éducation des enseignantes du 
Nunavut acceptent des postes ailleurs au gouvernement. 
Ooloota Maatiusi, directeur du Programme d’éducation 
des enseignantes du Nunavut au Arctic College répondait 
lorsqu’on lui demandait comment améliorer le maintien en 
poste des enseignantes : «Faites en sorte que le gouvernement 
du Nunavut cesse d’embaucher nos diplémées.» Bien que 
des chiffres ne soient pas disponibles, il est clair que de 
nombreuses enseignantes inuites qualifiées au Nunavut 
travaillent pour le gouvernement dans des postes qui n’ont 
rien a voir avec l’enseignement. Il s'agit de choix de vie 
individuels, mais ils illustrent 4 quel point le Nunavut a 
besoin d’Inuits qui possédent des qualifications. 

Lors de ma visite au Nunavik au Nord du Québec j’ai appris 
que le Programme d’éducation des enseignantes du Conseil 
scolaire régional Kativik avait incorporé un stage pratique 
d’un an au début de |’éducation de |’enseignante. C’est-a- 
dire que les enseignantes stagiaires vivent une experience en 
salle de classe avec des enseignantes qualifiées pendant toute 
une année scolaire. II s'agit du moment ott les étudiantes en 


enseignement peuvent décider si lenseignement est un emploi 
qui leur convient et ce stage permet aussi d’évaluer l’enseignante 
éventuelle de telle maniére que les ressources nécessaires pour 
former une enseignante seront concentrées sur les candidates 
les plus décidées ayant les possibilités les plus élevées de réussir 
\ l , ° * a 2 \ 
a long terme. Les représentants du Conseil scolaire Kativik a 
Nunavik signalent un taux de maintien en poste plus élevé 
pour leurs enseignantes. Le degré auquel ce taux élevé de 
maintien en poste peut étre attribué au stage pratique est peut- 
étre discutable, mais cette idée mérite d’étre étudiée. 


(b) L’élaboration d'un programme de cours et de matériel spécifique 

au Nunavut 
L’éducation bilingue est impossible sans un matériel bilingue. 
De plus, les étudiantes, les étudiants et les éducateurs au 
Nunavut ont un autre probléme, soit celui du contexte, le 
matériel des programmes de cours élaborés au Sud n’a aucune 
pertinence pour les étudiants du territoire, sans parler de la 
question de la langue. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut s‘est engagé a élaborer un 
programme de cours entiérement élaboré au Nunavut d’ici 
2009. Il s'agit d’une grande entreprise qui nécessitera des 
ressources considérables. 

Ici aussi, il y a une possibilité de collaboration soutenue 
au Nunavik. Les Inuits dans les deux compétences se servent 
d'une écriture syllabique. Il y a plus de 11 000 Inuits au 
Nunavik ayant une affinité linguistique étroite avec les 25 
000 Inuits du Nunavut. La production économique de 
matériel peut étre considérablement aidée en coordonnant les 
activités dans les deux compétences et plus vite que cela est 
fait, le mieux que ¢a sera pour les Inuits des deux territoires. 


(c) L'évolution de la langue inuktitut 

Linuktitut est le vaisseau dans lequel les connaissances 
traditionnelles des Inuits et leur culture ont été préservées 
pendant toute la transition de la vie sur les terres a la vie 
moderne dans les communautés. Vinuktitut a été la langue 
des chasseurs, des conteurs, des navigateurs, des shamans, 
des parents et des dirigeants. Cependant, pour que les 
Inuits puissent confirmer leur role sur le plan national et 
international, la langue des Inuits doit maintenant s'adapter 
afin de devenir aussi la langue des mineurs et des navigateurs, 
des avocats, des ingénieurs, des éducateurs, des linguistes, 
des auteurs et des cinéastes. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut a établi des programmes 
afin de préserver, mettre a jour et, en autant que cela soit 
possible, standardiser Pinuktitut dans lensemble du 
territoire, tout en respectant pleinement les dialectes des 
communautés et il travaille afin de fagonner deux projets de 
loi importants : une Loi sur les langues officielles préparée 
au Nunavut et une Loi de protection de l’inuktitut. Ils ont 
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commencé 4 préparer un dictionnaire évolutif ou Asuilaak, 
un dictionnaire en direct qui vise 4 devenir une des sources 
les plus completes d’information sur l’inuktitut, comportant 
plus de 80 000 mots, définitions et traductions frangaises et 
anglaises. 

Le gouvernement fédéral et les gouvernements territoriaux 
ont été aussi les hétes d’ateliers de terminologie pour le 
perfectionnement de Jinukticut et de Pinuinnagtun. 
Le gouvernement du Nunavut a axé ses activités sur 
I’ élaboration de termes en inuktitut et en inuinnaqtun dans 
le domaine des finances et des statistiques et des titres de 
postes. Le gouvernement fédéral a élaboré en collaboration 
avec Eva Arreak, ancienne commissaire aux langues du 
Nunavut, un vocabulaire spécialisé dans le domaine minier 
afin de standardiser des mots en inuktitut qui n’ont aucun 


équivalent local. 


(d) Tests et imputabilité 

Il a aussi été proposé quil y a un besoin réel d’approches 
plus structurées 4 l’enseignement de l’inuktitut, un matériel 
servant de ressource formalisant le processus et le rendant 
capable d’une évaluation continue. I] y a des méthodes pour 
mesurer le vocabulaire d’un étudiant en anglais 4 tous les 
niveaux; par exemple, vous pouvez dire quun enfant lit au 
niveau de l’année 2,4. Il n’y a pas de moyen équivalent de juger 
l’avancement de l’apprentissage de l’inuktitut et aucun matériel 
enseignant la langue de fagon méthodique. En conséquence, 
il est impossible de juger l’'avancement des étudiants parlant 
inuktitut avant quils aient terminé l’école élémentaire et 
qu ils passent au secondaire; il est aussi difficile d identifier les 
enseignantes dont les étudiants pourraient avoir des problémes 
particuliers afin que ces problémes soient réglés. 


Programmes de soutien 


(a) Amélioration des habiletés préscolaires 

Jai décrit plus t6t que des programmes préscolaires 
supplémentaires seront nécessaires afin de préserver et 
améliorer Vinuktitut dans le territoire. J'ai proposé que 
les «nids langagiers» des Maoris de la Nouvelle-Zélande 
fournissent un modeéle rempli d’inspiration de ce qui peut 
€tre accompli a la base au niveau local. Jai aussi proposé 
que des programmes du genre «Head Start devraient étre 
utilisés a chaque fois que cela est possible. 

Vinclusion plus officielle de Pinuktitut dans d’autres 
activités préscolaires, des garderies et des loisirs sera aussi 
de tres grande utilité. Les programmes pour former des 
instructeurs dans tous ces programmes doivent étre aussi 
fournis en inuktitut. De tels programmes devront eux aussi 
étre élaborés dans chaque communauté. Une stratégie a long 
terme pour I’élaboration de ces programmes, la formation 


des instructeurs qui travailleront avec ceux-ci et le matériel 


pédagogique pour les appuyer doivent étre élaborés et les cotits 
doivent étre établis. Mais si cela est fait conjointement avec 
le programme d’éducation bilingue que je propose dans le 
présent rapport, les parents et les dirigeants communautaires 
qui reléveront ces défis sauront que leurs activités ne sont 
pas en vain et quils construisent un élément important du 
systéme plus large qui est appuyé a tous les niveaux de la 
communauté et du gouvernement. 

Des approches souples fondées dans les communautés et 
basées sur les modéles fournis seront la clé du succés, comme 
dans tant d’autres domaines d’activité au Nunavut. Les 
communautés devront s informer au sujet des caractéristiques 
des programmes d’éducation bilingue qui sont efficaces. Les 
communautés devront fonder leurs décisions au sujet des 
programmes de langue sur la recherche concernant la situation 
de la langue dans leurs communautés. Les communautés 
devront déterminer les atouts linguistiques qu’elles possédent 
afin d’incorporer ces qualités aux programmes pour les 
appuyer. Les communautés devront mettre a l’essai différentes 
idées et identifier les pratiques exemplaires. Certaines 
fonctionneront mieux que d’autres et la réussite doit étre 
fondée sur la réussite. Les communautés doivent partager 
leur expérience les unes avec les autres afin que tous puissent 
profiter des expériences positives et négatives. 


(b) Instruction dans les écoles entourant les métiers, les professions et 
la culture 

Une autre demande trés répandue portait sur un engagement 
quant a la formation dans les métiers. Il a été dit que le 
gouvernement agit comme s'il fallait poursuivre ses études 
a Puniversité pour étre un diplémé utile. II s’agit la dune 
des raisons pour lesquelles de nombreux Inuits qui n’ont pas 
suffisamment de compétences au niveau académique ou qui 
ont des liens aux activités traditionnelles (p. ex. la chasse en 
été) leur rendant inimaginable beaucoup d’ emplois du «genre 
du sud», décrochent de |’école. Si un autre cheminement 
était disponible, par exemple par l’entremise de classes sur 
des travaux manuels ou sur la préparation de repas, un 
bien plus grand nombre d’étudiants se rendraient jusqu’a 
la fin des cours. Le travail sur les différents programmes 
secondaires, y compris la formation dans les métiers, doit 
se poursuivre et s’accélérer. Les écoles doivent partager les 
pratiques exemplaires dans ces domaines et continuer a 
élaborer des initiatives locales qui appuient |’apprentissage 
pratique et expérientiel d’habiletés et de connaissances liées 
a la vie communautaire, & la vraie vie. 

Les initiatives locales des enseignantes qui combinent 
les travaux scolaires officiels avec des projets a signification 
culturelle ont trés bien réussi. A Chesterfield Inlet, 
pendant trois ans, une enseignante qui ne possédait pas les 
installations pour enseigner les travaux manuels, a supervisé 
la construction de 10 kayaks traditionnels par les étudiants 
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a l’école Victor Sammurtok. Le projet a créé un trés grand 
intérét dans la communauté et beaucoup de participation 
et, ce qui est significatif, l’assiduité scolaire au cours de la 
construction était trés élevée. Cette année, les étudiants 
prévoient un voyage a l’aide de kayaks vers une zone 
traditionnelle de chasse et de camping. 

La réalisation d’un certain nombre d’innovations 3 
Sanikiluaq était un autre grand succés. Un programme 
d’artisanat, de fabrication de bijoux, de tressage de paniers, 
de fabrication de poupées et de kayaks et ainsi de suite a 
fait participer les étudiantes et les étudiants 4 toutes les 
étapes, de la chasse d’animaux a la préparation des peaux 
jusqu’a la fabrication de produits et, éventuellement, leur 
commercialisation et leur vente. Un programme de menuiserie 
a permis a des étudiants de construire une maison; cette 
année, ils construisent une garderie et |’année prochaine un 
refuge pour les femmes. Ces programmes, associés 4 d’autres 
initiatives communautaires, ont ramené les étudiantes et les 
étudiants a l’école et suscité la transmission par les membres 
de la communauté a |’école de diverses habiletés. Ils ont 
amélioré l’estime de soi des étudiants et la fierté des parents 
et de la communauté. 

De telles idées dépendant de l’initiative et de l’engagement 
des dirigeants communautaires et de la pleine participation 
de la population. 


(c) Initiatives postsecondaires 

Je fais ici un certain nombre de propositions afin d’améliorer 
la réussite postsecondaire des étudiants inuits, mais ici aussi, 
il y a place pour l’innovation au niveau de la base. 

Les étudiants qui reviennent du Sud dans leurs 
communautés devraient étre invités 4 partager leur expérience. 
Lorsque les étudiantes et les étudiants quittent pour I’école, ils 
devraient, en uncertain sens, apporter avec eux lacommunauté. 
Lorsqu ils reviennent, ils devraient rapporter leur expérience. 
Les enfants qui ont des difficultés a |’école et leurs parents 
doivent étre exposés 4 ces modeéles de réles et les communautés 
peuvent donner des occasions de les rassembler. 

Il y a plusieurs occasions pour les étudiants inuits 
dobtenir de l’expérience dans un monde plus vaste. Jai 
décrit le programme Nunavut Sivinuksavut a la Partie 
VI.D.(1) qui suit. Il y a aussi eu le programme des Jeunes 
du Nunavut a l’étranger qui donne aux étudiantes et aux 
étudiants inuits des occasions sans pareil de voyage et de 
travail al’ échelle internationale. Les étudiants et les dipl6més 
de ces programmes sont une ressource inestimable pour les 
générations de jeunes inuits qui les suivent. 


(d) Programmes de garderie 

Les femmes et les filles au Nunavut ont tendance a devenir 
mére beaucoup plus jeunes que les femmes du Sud. Cela a 
dimportantes conséquences au-dela du_ stress immédiat 


placé sur les familles et les communautés. Cela rend difficile 
de maintenir les étudiantes 4 I’école ou de les ramener A 
Vécole. Cela suscite des défis sans pareil pour la prestation de 
l'éducation 4 tous les niveaux au Nunavut. 

Quiconque visite les communautés inuites sera aussi 
frappé par la dévotion des Inuits 4 leurs familles et a leurs 
communautés. La culture inuite fait la promotion de 
l'appartenance et lhésitation des Inuits par rapport aux 
voyages pour aller plus loin dans leur carriére ou dans leurs 
possibilités d’éducation (soit dans le Sud ou dans d’autres 
communautés du Nunavut) est un défi continu pour la 
prestation de programmes éducatifs et d’emploi. De tels 
programmes doivent étre sensibles 4 ce phénoméne et des 
arrangements appropriés de services de garde pourraient 
devoir étre une caractéristique de tout programme réussi. 


ic | Pour action immédiate : Initiatives précises a court | 
| 


| terme 


La principale recommandation porte sur |’éducation bilingue 
dans les écoles. Son but est de réagir aux taux de décrochage, 
car cela signifie 4 long terme l’atteinte de l’objectif du 
chapitre 23. Cependant, il y a des initiatives 4 court terme 
qui peuvent étre réalisées afin d’améliorer la représentation 
inuite au titre du chapitre 23. Il y ena six. Deux concernent 
des programmes pour les étudiants d’été et les stagiaires 
visant directement a les qualifier pour l’emploi aux termes du 
chapitre 23. Deux autres, Nunavut Sivinuksavut et l’accés 
amélioré aux bourses, visent les dipl6més du secondaire. 
De meilleurs conseils pour le cheminement de carriére et 
l’éducation et des programmes d’alphabétisation des adultes 
et d’obtention de diplémes sont axés sur l’amélioration de la 
participation inuite a l’éducation et a la population active. 
Pour faciliter les choses, je présente dans les pages qui 
suivent de brefs résumés de ces initiatives. Des versions plus 
compléte des propositions précises du gouvernement du 
Nunavut (c.-a-d. chacune des propositions suivantes sauf la 
premiére (qui n'est pas une initiative du gouvernement du 
Nunavut) ont été élaborées par le gouvernement du Nunavut 
et peuvent former |'assise des discussions concernant leur 


mise en ceuvre. 


Les propositions 


1 | Nunavut Sivuniksavut 
Depuis 1985, Nunavut Sivuniksavut (NS) propose un 


programme de huit mois de cours accrédités conjointement 
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avec le collége Algonquin 4 Ottawa. Le but est de faire 
venir des diplémés inuits du secondaire afin de leur donner 
des cours sur des sujets importants a leur identité comme 
Inuits : ils apprennent l’histoire des Inuits, |’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut, la structure du 
gouvernement du Nunavut et le role des organismes inuits 
tels que Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. Ils participent a des activités 
culturelles inuites et apprennent a faire des présentations 
dans les écoles locales, les colléges et les universités a Ottawa 
et ailleurs au sujet de la vie et de la culture des Inuits. IIs 
font tout cela en vivant et en étudiant dans une ville du 
Sud. Ce programme est donc un pont académique entre le 
Nord et le Sud et, ce qui est encore plus important, entre 
la vie adolescente dans les communautés et la vie dans la 
population active, aussi bien publique que privée. 

Bien que Nunavut Sivuniksavut ait connu la continuité 
remarquable d’un personnel dévoué, cette société fonctionne 
depuis sa création avec un budget trés limité. 

Ses résultats sont cependant extraordinaires. Une récente 
étude a permis d’établir des rapports avec 180 des 230 
diplémés de Nunavut Sivuniksavut. Seuls quatre d’entre 
eux étaient au chémage. Du reste, 40 p. 100 travaillaient 
au gouvernement, 15 p. 100 dans des organismes inuits, 19 
p. 100 dans le secteur privé et 19 p. 100 poursuivaient des 
études postsecondaires. 

Lorsqu’on lit la liste des occupations des diplémés de 
Nunavut Sivuniksavut, il est évident que presque tous 
ont choisi de retourner servir dans leurs communautés au 
Nunavut. Lun est propriétaire d’une compagnie d’aviation; 
l’autre est journaliste pour la radio de Radio Canada a Iqaluit. 
Trois se sont inscrits au programme de droit Akitsirag. Méme 
pour ceux qui poursuivent des études, on peut s’attendre a 
ce que la majorité retournera au Nunavut. Un tel apprend 
a devenir pilote, l’autre étudie la géologie 4 |’ Université de 
Western Ontario, un troisieme prend des cours en sciences 
de la santé au college Algonquin 4 Ottawa. Il sagit la 
d’exemples tirés au hasard d’une longue liste. Ils montrent 
que les diplémés secondaires inuits peuvent réussir. 

Il nest pas facile de prédire exactement quel programme 
fonctionnera dans le milieu unique du Nunavut. Nunavut 
Sivuniksavut enseigne aux diplémés inuits du secondaire au 
sujet du Nunavut et au sujet d’eux-mémes 4 Ottawa, loin 
de leur foyer. Cependant, peut-étre 4 contrecourant, cela 
marche et cela marche trés bien. 

Le chiffre probablement le plus frappant est le taux de 
réussite : sur 10 ans, entre 80 et 85 p. 100 des éléves de 
Nunavut Sivuniksavut ont obtenu leur dipl6me, un résultat 
remarquable étant donné la nature du programme et la 


distance du territoire, géographiquement et culturellement. 

Nunavut Sivuniksavut est un organisme sans but lucratif 
et une ceuvre de bienfaisance enregistrée qui est solidement 
dirigé. Jai eu impression que peu d'argent a été gaspillé sauf 
les fonds réservés aux campagnes de financement puisque seul 
NTI sest engagé au financement 4 long terme de Nunavut 
Sivuniksavut. Le programme doit obtenir des fonds d’autres 
organismes et donateurs pour assurer le soutien continu. Cela 
représente une contrainte pour les ressources administratives 
minimales disponibles.** 

Il y a des limites a la capacité d’expansion du programme 
de Nunavut Sivuniksavut. Il y a actuellement 22 étudiants 
inscrits par rapport a 50 4 60 postulants dont environ 30 a 
40 sont considérés comme ayant les qualités nécessaires pour 
étre admis. 

Personne ne considére que Nunavut Sivuniksavut devrait 
devenir une institution sclérosée; sa petite taille et sa capacité 
a sadapter rapidement aux besoins des étudiants est de 
avis de tous le secret de sa réussite. Cependant, il semble 
que ces avantages ne seraient pas perdus si le programme 
prenait de l’expansion pour offrir des cours a 20 a 40 
étudiants par an admissibles a y participer. Cela rendrait 
possible l’enseignement des matiéres essentielles 4 tous les 
étudiants ensemble, mais permettrait aussi de plus petites 
classes facultatives pour certaines matiéres. Par exemple, 
ladministration publique pourrait étre enseignée comme 
cours facultatif afin de mieux préparer les étudiants a la 
fonction publique au Nunavut. 

Nunavut Sivuniksavut a lancé un projet pilote pour une 
deuxiéme année de cours en collaboration avec |’ Université 
Carleton, Université d’ Ottawa, |’ Université de l’Arctique® 
et le college Algonquin. 

Le conseil d’administration de Nunavut Sivuniksavut a 
préparé un projet dont le budget atteint environ 1,3 million 
$ par an pour couvrir l’expansion qu'il propose. 

La réussite du programme Nunavut Sivuniksavut 
indique que si les enfants inuits se rendent jusqu’au diplome 
de secondaire, ils peuvent trés bien réussir dans tous les 
domaines de travail ou d’études. 


2 | Programmes d’étudiants d’été 
Les programmes d’étudiants d’été font connaitre aux 


étudiants le travail au gouvernement et ils sont un incitatif 


. financier encourageant les étudiants a poursuivre leur 


éduction secondaire ou postsecondaire. 

La proposition est de doubler le nombre d’étudiants 
dans le programme actuel d’étudiants d’été en ajoutant 
une cohorte d’environ 150 étudiants inuits (historiquement, 


tutorat et le soutien aux étudiants. 


[ee] 
wN 


. Outre les trois instructeurs a plein temps, il n'y a qu'un employé a plein temps et un employé a temps partiel chargés de l’administration du programme et de fournir un 


- LUniversité de l’Arctique est un réseau coopératif d’universités, de colléges et d'autres organismes dans un certain nombre de pays de |’hémispheére nord visant a favoriser 


les études avancées et la recherche dans le Nord. Le Nunavut Arctic College et plusieurs universités canadiennes en sont membres. 
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entre le quart et le tiers des étudiants de l’été ont été non- 
Inuits). Le plan assurerait que les étudiants de |’ été seraient 
présents dans chacune des communautés du Nunavut. 
On croit qu’aucune infrastructure additionnelle ne sera 
nécessaire pour appuyer le programme élargi et le coat de 
cette expansion serait d’environ 950 000 $ par année. 


3 | Programmes de stages 

Bien que dispendieux, les programmes de stages se sont 
révélés étre une méthode produisant de bons résultats, 
faisant avancer les Inuits aux postes moyens de l'emploi 
gouvernemental. Ils ont l’avantage d’étre assez connus au 
Nunavut et plusieurs ministéres ont mis en place des modéles 
de stages efficaces qui peuvent facilement étre élargis. 

La proposition est d’accroitre le nombre de_postes 
Sivuliqtiksat de 14 a 24 et dintroduire un nouveau 
programme de stages (80 postes d’ici 2011) pour les postes 
d’un niveau avant la gestion (intermédiaire) partout au 
gouvernement. Cela requerra sept postes administratifs pour 
coordonner le programme. 

Le cofit total quinquennal du programme devrait 
atteindre 40 millions $. 


4 | Agent de développement des carriéres dans 
la communauté 

Un agent de développement des carriéres préparerait des 
plans personnels d’éducation et de carriére pour les enfants, 
leurs parents et les adultes de chaque communauté. Le but de 
cette initiative est de fournir 4 tous les Nunavummiut l’accés 
aux conseils professionnels, 4 |’évaluation, aux services de 
développement des carriéresafin de leur permettre de déterminer 
leur niveau d’habiletés essentielles, de cerner les possibilités 
demploi et d’obtenir la formation requise afin de participer a 
la population active. En concentrant le service sur les besoins 
de l’apprenant, il sera plus facile de cibler des programmes 
précis et des services 14 oti le besoin est le plus grand et lorsque 
le besoin est le plus grand et de lier le perfectionnement des 
carriéres avec les possibilités d’emploi disponibles. 

Il y a actuellement 15 agents de développement des 
carriéres financés au Nunavut, ceux-ci possédant de modestes 
budgets fonctionnels. Le but serait de créer un service pour 
Pensemble du Nunavut avec des agents de développement 
des carriéres dans chaque communauté au Nunavut, lié au 
Nunavut Arctic College, aux écoles postsecondaires et aux 
organismes communautaires. 

Le programme viserait aussi la mise en ceuvre d'un 
systeme d’information sur les habiletés communautaires au 
Nunavut, y compris une base de données sur l'emploi pour 
l'ensemble du territoire, un modéle sur la clientéle, des services 
d’appariement d’emplois, ainsi que |’évaluation des habiletés 
essentielles. Dans le contexte de la Stratégie d’apprentissage 


des adultes au Nunavut, le gouvernement du Nunavut, 
avec l’appui de 28 organismes s‘occupant de l’emploi et 
de formation au Nunavut, a préparé une série d’outils en 
direct qui peuvent servir a créer un systéme d’inventaire des 
habiletés communautaires, fournir des services d’appariement 
d’emplois et pour préparer la planification individuelle quanta 
l'éducation, la formation et la carriére. I] faut un financement 
pour mettre en ceuvre le systéme qui fournira des données 
détaillées, de l information sur la planification des carriéres 
et qui liera les Nunavummiut avec l'emploi et la formation. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut estime que le programme 
cottera 3,3 millions $ la premiére année et environ 2,6 
millions $ chaque année par la suite. 


5 | Programmes d’obtention de diplomes des étudiants 
adultes et de ceux qui reviennent aux cours 

Fournir un accés dans tout le Nunavut a des programmes 

d’obtention de diplémes des étudiants adultes dans toutes les 

communautés qui lient les programmes d’éducation de base 

et d’alphabétisation des adultes. 

Le Nunavut est la seule compétence au Canada qui n’a pas 
de mécanisme permettant aux étudiants adultes d’obtenir 
leur diplome du secondaire. Cette situation a été héritée 
des T.N.-O. en 1999. En conséquence, les programmes 
d’alphabétisation et d’éducation de base des adultes tentent 
de combler ce vide et des programmes du niveau collégial 
et de formation perfectionnée et d’éducation doivent porter 
sur des participants qui peuvent ne pas avoir la formation 
nécessaire pour réussir. 

Véducation secondaire jusqu’a la 12e année nia été 
introduite dans les communautés du Nunavut quen 1986. 
En 1999, 43,3 p. 100 de la population du Nunavut possédait 
un niveau d’éducation de la 8e année ou moins et 75,1 p. 
100 avaient une lle année ou moins. Il y avait de grandes 
variations entre les degrés de réussite scolaire des Inuits et 
des non-Inuits, les non-Inuits pouvant plus probablement 
avoir obtenu leur dipléme de secondaire, de collége ou de 
Puniversité. La majorité des employés inuits et des employés 
éventuels inuits au Nunavut, qui représentent la majorité de 
la population active, possedent donc moins qu'une éducation 
de la lle année. Les conséquences de cela se voient dans la 
composition de la population active du Nunavut. Soixante 
seize pour cent de la population inuite du Nunavut possédent 
un dipléme de secondaire ou moins. Bien que l’exigence 
minimale du recrutement aux postes du gouvernement du 
Nunavut soit techniquement un dipléme de 12e année, 
environ 45 p. 100 des employés inuits ne possédent pas un 
tel diplome. 

Préparer un programme d’obtention de diplémes du 
secondaire pour les étudiants adultes et introduire un systeme 
de double crédit permettrait de réagir immédiatement a la 
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grave discontinuité dans le systéme d’éducation existant. 
Ces initiatives refondraient les programmes d’éducation qui 
sont actuellement élaborés et qui fonctionnent isolés les uns 
des autres, qui nutilisent pas nécessairement au mieux les 
ressources financiéres existantes et il permettra a une partie 
de la population qui ne regoit pas actuellement des services 
de devenir active pour leur apprentissage. 

Le cofit prévu du démarrage du programme tel que 
proposé serait de 1,85 million $, le programme cottant par 
la suite annuellement 5,225 millions $. 


6 | Bourses 

Les étudiants du Nunavut qui souhaitent entreprendre 
des études postsecondaires doivent franchir des obstacles 
uniques. II n’y a aucun établissement accordant des diplémes 
postsecondaires au Nunavut ni d’écoles professionnelles. Les 
programmes de cette nature les plus prés se trouvent dans des 
erandes villes peu familiéres 4 au moins 2 000 kilometres des 
communautés des étudiants, la plupart d’entre elles n’ayant 
pas de grande communauté inuite pour les soutenir. Les 
voyages sont tres cotiteux. Etant donné guenviron 60 p. 100 
des familles inuites regoivent un soutien au revenu, voir un 
membre de la famille suivre de tels cours est pour la plupart 
un réve fort distant. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut a investi ses propres 
ressources pour commencer a réagir 4 ce probleme. Le 
Nunavut Arctic College a établi des partenariats avec des 
universités accordant des diplémes pour quelles donnent 
des programmes assurant une excellence universitaire 
d’une maniére qui tient compte de la culture et des besoins 
distincts d’apprentissage des étudiants inuits. Le Programme 
d’éducation des enseignantes du Nunavut, le Programmes 
des infirmiéres du Nunavut et la Akitsiraq Law School sont 
des exemples de partenariats réussis. 

Actuellement, les étudiants sont admissibles 4 l’aide 
financiére grace au programme d’aide financiére pour les 
étudiants du Nunavut; cependant, ce programme ne porte 
que sur les besoins financiers de base tels que les dépenses 
de logement, de voyages et de livres et ne refléte pas le cotit 
accru de |’éducation postsecondaire et de la formation en 
habiletés ni la durée nécessaire pour obtenir un dipléme 
postsecondaire. 

Les étudiants du Nunavut sont admissibles 4 se porter 
candidats aux programmes de bourses au Nunavut et partout au 
Canada. Cependant, la plupart des bourses servent a un soutien 
général et ne sont pas réservées a des occupations précises. 

Les bourses du gouvernement du Nunavut seraient 
congues pour encourager les étudiants inuits 4 participer aux 
programmes postsecondaires et a la formation des habiletés. 
Le programme de bourses serait axé vers des désignations 
professionnelles pour lesquelles le gouvernement du Nunavut 
recrute actuellement plus de 90 p. 100 des titulaires 4 


Vextérieur du Territoire, par exemple des enseignantes, des 
comptables, des spécialistes des sciences, des praticiens de la 
santé, des ingénieurs et des architectes, des apprentis et des 
gens de métier et des spécialistes des politiques. 

Le gouvernement du Nunavut propose d’octroyer 200 
bourses de 5 000 $ chacune aux étudiants, 100 bourses 
d’apprentissage de 2 500 $ par année et 25 bourses de 10 000 
$ pour les études de maitrise et de doctorat. Le cotitt total par 
année serait de 1,5 million $. 


7 | Résumé des coits pour les initiatives a 

court terme 
Les initiatives 4 court terme que je viens de décrire peuvent 
étre résumées comme suit : 

a [expansion du programme Nunavut Sivuniksavut : 
1,3 million $ par an; 

w l’expansion du programme des étudiants d’été : 950 
000 $ par année; 

m l’expansion des programmes de stage : 40 millions $ 
sur cing ans ou 8 millions $ par année; 

m le programme de conseiller en carri¢re dans les 
communautés : 3,3 millions $ la premiére année et 2,6 
millions $ chaque année par la suite; 

a le programme pour les étudiants adultes ou ceux qui 
reviennent aux études : 1,85 million $ en codt de 

démarrage et 5,225 millions $ chaque année par la 
suite; 


a le programme de bourses : 1,5 million $ par année. 


Cela représente un coiit total pour toute année donnée une 
fois que ces programmes sont en cours d’environ 20 millions $. 
Comme je l’ai dit plus tét, le programme complet bilingue que 
je propose serait réalisé par étape; son coiit, qui sera additionnel 
aux cotits énumeérés ci-dessus, devrait faire l’objet de discussions 
supplémentaires entre le Nunavut et le Canada. 
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CHANGEMENT CLIMATIQUE, 


SOUVERAINETE ET AVENIR 
DES INUITS 


A | Le Nunavut dans la politique étrangére du Canada 


LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut a 
non seulement une importance nationale, son importance 
est aussi internationale : le Nunavut est un point tournant 


de la politique étrangére canadienne et va le devenir encore 


plus. Selon le NTT: 


La mise en cuvre des accords de revendications 
territoriales globaux est normalement «ghettoisée» au 
ministere des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, 
loin de lattention nationale et internationale du débat 
stratégique entre les organismes centraux. Peut-étre que 
cela nest pas surprenant étant donné la petite échelle et 
la nature locale de nombreux accords de revendications 
globaux. Cependant, tel nest pas le cas quant a l’Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut de 1993 
qui intercepte les intéréts et les obligations nationales et 
internationales du Canada, ainsi que ses objectifs en 
politique étrangere. 


La nature centrale de l’Accord et du Nunavut pour la 
politique étrangére canadienne dans |’Arctique est déterminée 
par la superficie remarquable du Nunavut et par la longueur 
de ses cétes. Prés de 40 p. 100 du Canada est au-dessus du 
60e paralléle et le centre géographique du Canada est prés du 
lac Baker, au Nunavut, bien au nord de la limite des arbres. 

Le bassin arctique n’est plus éloigné. Locéan Arctique est 
entouré d’iles et de régions cétiéres de la Russie, de |’Alaska, 
du Canada, du Groenland et de la Scandinavie. 

En fait, il y a déja une dimension internationale a 
Vintendance de |’Arctique effectuée par le Canada. 

Les régions désignées par |’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut comme étant des «terres appartenant 
a des Inuits» comprennent des zones ayant un potentiel 
significatif et prouvé de gisements minéraux et des zones 
de productivité biologique élevée. Parfois décrits comme 
étant les «oasis arctiques», plusieurs terres humides de forte 
productivité dans les terres appartenant aux Inuits sont des 
aires de reproduction et d’escale d’importance nationale et 


au titre de la Convention sur les oiseaux migrateurs avec les 
Etats-Unis. Certaines terres humides au Nunavut (golfe de la 
Reine-Maud, vallée Polar Bear Pass, terres basses Rasmussen 
et Dewey Soper) ont été désignées au titre de la Convention 
Ramsar de 1971 sur les terres humides et d’autres désignations 
sont imminentes. 

Les droits inuits de prises d’espéces sauvages dans les 
terres et en haute mer portent sur des espéces d’importance 
internationale et préoccupantes, y compris de grands cétacés 
tels que les baleines boréales, les mammiféres marins, y 
compris les ours blancs. Les ours blancs sont gérés dans 
le cadre de la Convention sur l’ours blanc signée par cing 
nations dont le Canada. Des connaissances écologiques 
traditionnelles des Inuits telles que décrites aux articles 8} 
et lOc de la Convention sur la diversité biologique, ratifiée 
par le Canada, sont de plus en plus importantes dans 
l’établissement des quotas de prises par le Conseil de gestion 
des espéces sauvages du Nunavut. 

Le Canada a nommé son premier ambassadeur des affaires 
circumpolaires en 1990. 

En 1996, le Conseil de l’Arctique a été établi; ses membres 
sont le Canada, les Etats-Unis, le Danemark, la Norvége, la 
Suéde, la Finlande, |’Islande et la Russie. 

En 2001, le Canada reconnaissait officiellement la 
nécessité d’élaborer une «dimension du Nord» 4 la politique 
étrangere canadienne. 

Le réchauffement de l’Arctique a maintenant énormément 
ajouté 4 l’importance de cette dimension arctique. 

Etant donné le réchauffement de l’Arctique, des paysages 
terrestres et marins pourraient étre grandement modifiés. La 
région du Nunavut comprend de vastes plans d'eau tels que 
le passage du Nord-Ouest et les autres passages traversant 
les fles de l’Arctique. Le Canada affirme sa compétence 
complete et son contréle sur ces eaux comme eaux internes. 
Les Etats-Unis, le Royaume-Uni et |’Union européenne 
n’acceptent pas l’affirmation du Canada et caractérisent ces 
voies d’eau comme étant des eaux internationales. Si ce litige 
se développait, il limiterait l’autorité du Canada a réglementer 
le transport maritime pour combattre la pollution marine 
dans ce que nous réclamons étre des eaux canadiennes. Cela 
pourrait aussi susciter des disputes quant a la propriété des 
gisements pétroliers et gaziers et des minerais sous la mer. 

Le Canada pourrait constater étre pleinement engagé 
dans l’Arctique, que celui-ci est important comme sujet des 
activités du ministére des Affaires étrangéres comme le sont 
nos cétes Atlantique et Pacifique. 

Les experts ne sont pas d’accord a savoir si le retrait des 


; ‘ A ey ses } 2» ine ’Arcti =prése ne menace 
continentale pour les oiseaux migrateurs gérés, en partie, glaces de l’archipel de |’Arctique représente u c 
86. Le débat est bien exprimé dans des articles des professeurs Rob Huebert et Franklyn Griffiths: voir, par exemple, Rob Heubert, «The Shipping News Part Il: How Canada’s 

P = . : if se ee - . . a “Es ye - 7004) 
Arctic Sovereignty is on Thinning Ice» (2003) 58 International Journal 295; Franklyn Griffiths, «Pathetic Fallacy: That Canada’s Sovereignty is on Thinning Ice», (2004) 


11 Can. Foreign Policy 1. 
87. Griffiths, /bid. a la page 14. 
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imminente a la souveraineté alors que d’autres pays et 
compagnies maritimes contestent les droits du Canada sur 
les eaux arctiques ou quil y ait un probléme d’application 
de la loi (alors que des compagnies maritimes douteuses 
commencent a suivre ces passages dans l’absence d'une 


86 TYune maniére ou d'une autre, 


réglementation adéquate). 
tous sont d’accord que les Inuits sont la clé pour démontrer 
le contréle canadien sur l’Arctique et de le maintenir. Le 


professeur Franklyn Griffiths a écrit : 


Nous devrions développer une capacité élargie de choix 
collectifs dans LArctique canadien... Les Inuits connais- 
sent le mieux cette région. Ils sont constants dans leur at- 
tachement a la région de manitre quaucune personne du 
Sud ne peut égaler. En partenariat avec le gouvernement 
federal, ils insisteront pour exercer un controle qui nest 
pas distant, mais qui est sensible aux conditions locales, 
qui nest pas une agitation au sujet d'un endroit éloigné, 


mais qui est centré dans cet endroit.*” 
Voici ce quen dit le NTI: 


Bref, la mise en ceuvre efficace de l Accord sur les reven- 
dications territoriales du Nunavut est une importante 
contribution aux objectifs du gouvernement du Canada 
exprimés dans sa politique étrangere sur la dimension du 
Nord de 2001. Certains gouvernements étrangers carac- 
térisent le Nunavut comme le «test» par lequel le Canada 
est évalué en ce qui concerne le traitement de ce peuple 
autochtone et la mesure clé de son approche au développe- 
ment du Nord. Certes, le Canada a présenté le Nunavut 
et continue a le présenter comme un modele international 
de laccommodement entre les peuples indigenes et ’Etat 
ow ils résident. 


B | L’environnement physique en changement et le 


développement économique 


Bien que les experts ne soient pas d’accord quant au 
changement climatique rapide et le degré auquel il peut 
étre attribué a l’activité humaine,*® il est évident que le 
changement climatique est une réalité. 

Nous sommes habitués 4 avoir des nouvelles au sujet du 
changement climatique, habitués aux défis que pourrait 
représenter le réchauffement planétaire; malgré cela, pour la 


plupart d’entre nous habitant les zones tempérées, il s’agit 
d'un bruit distant. Dans |’Arctique, le changement climatique 
nest cependant pas éloigné. II est déja présent. 

Nous l’appelons maintenant le changement climatique, 
mais dans l’Arctique, cest le réchauffement qui est évident. 
On le voit partout : le pergélisol fond, les tempétes s’étendent 
sur de vastes étendues des plans d’eau ouverts, érodant les 
rives ot sont situées des communautés cétiéres, la glace 
se retire plus t6t et se reforme plus tard qu’auparavant, les 
tendances changeantes des glaces et des tempétes de neige 
entravent la migration des caribous ainsi que les mouvements 
saisonniers de l’ours blanc et des phoques. 

Le 8 novembre 2004, l’Evaluation de l’incidence sur le 
climat arctique a été publidée. Elle avait été commandée par 
huit pays de l’Arctique et réalisée par une équipe de 300 
scientifiques. Le rapport, de 1 800 pages, intitulé «Impacts de 
l’Arctique qui se réchauffe», comprenait les résultats suivants : 


a «LArctique se réchauffe beaucoup plus rapidement 
quon le pensait auparavant, a presque deux fois le 
taux du reste de la planéte et l’augmentation des gaz a 
effet de serre provenant des activités humaines devrait 
rendre cette région encore plus chaude.» 

mw «En Alaska, au Canada de |’Ouest et dans |’Est de 
la Russie, les températures moyennes de l’hiver ont 
augmenté de jusqu’a 3 a4 °C (447 °F) au cours des cing 
derniéres années et on prévoit quelles augmenteront 
de 447 °C (7 4 13 °F) au cours des 100 prochaines 
années.» 

w «La glace d’été en mer de l’Arctique devrait diminuer 
d’au moins 50 p. 100 d’ici la fin du présent siécle, 
certains modéles montant une disparition presque 
complete de la glace d’été en mer. Cela aura fort 
probablement des conséquences dévastatrices pour 
certaines espéces animales de l’Arctique, telles que les 
phoques qui vivent sur les glaces et pour les peuples 
locaux pour lesquels ces animaux sont une source 
alimentaire importante. Parallélement, la réduction 
de la glace en mer va probablement accroitre l’accés 
marin a certaines des ressources de la région.» 

mw «Le réchauffement du Groenland devrait mener 4 une 
fonte considérable du glacier continental groenlandais, 
contribuant a une augmentation mondiale du niveau 
des mers 4 un rythme 4 la hausse. A long terme, 
le Groenland contient assez d'eau fondue pour 
éventuellement relever les niveaux des mers d’environ 
sept métres (a peu prés 23 pieds).» 


88. Il y aun accord substantie activité i str i : ins Facteur ributi ignificatif. 3 jui 
8§ y cco s | que l’activité industrielle humaine est au moins un facteur de contribution significatif. Au sommet de Gleneagles en Ecosse en juillet 2005, les 


Stes " lon 3 Ae eee Lee ge a ; nee 
chefs des pays du G8 ont entériné un document intitulé «Changement climatique, énergie propre et développement durable» que je cite : 


«Le changement climatique est un défi grave et 4 long terme qui pourrait avoir une incidence sur toutes les régions de la planéte. Nous savons que le besoin accru et 
g 


l'utilisation de l’énergie tirée des combustibles fossiles et les autres activités 


réchauffement de la surface de la Terre.» 


humaines contribuent en grande partie aux augmentations des gaz a effet de serre afférents au 
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De plus, il est possible que le réchauffement mondial 
accélére. Létude de la NASA de la glace arctique, publiée le 
28 septembre 2005, montre que la glace arctique a diminué 
d’environ 10 p. 100 au cours des quatre derniéres années. 
La superficie couverte par la glace des mers de l’Arctique en 
septembre de l’année derniére était 20 p. 100 inférieure a la 
moyenne a long terme pour septembre, faisant fondre 500 
000 milles carrés additionnels. 

A été de 2005, la banquise de l’Arctique s était retirée a 
sa plus petite taille de toute l’histoire, 4 environ 5,5 millions 
de kilometres carrés (en 1979 la banquise atteignait 7,5 
millions de kilométres carrés). A chaque année, on dit que la 
calotte polaire est plus petite d’une superficie de la taille du 
lac Supérieur. 

La fonte du printemps dans |’Arctique a commencé 
beaucoup plus tét; en 2005, elle a commencé 17 jours 
plus té6t que prévu. Au Groenland, l’autre cété du détroit 
de Davis, les deux derniéres années ont été les plus chaudes 
jamais connues dans certaines des communautés cétiéres. 

Ilya 10 ans, le peuple du Cape Dorset pouvait se déplacer 
en septembre et en octobre sur la glace du passage Telluk 
Inlet jusqu’a Vile de Baffin. Lannée derniére, ils n’ont pu 
faire ce déplacement sur la glace avant la mi-décembre. A 
Igaluit, en décembre, les Inuits prenaient la mer dans la baie 
de Frobisher dans de petites embarcations de loisir. On m’a 
dit que méme il y a quelques années, ils auraient fait beaucoup 
mieux en traversant a pied la baie glacée. Des oiseaux tels que 
des Rouges-gorges familiers apparaissent pour la premiére 
fois. Les anecdotes sont généralisées, personne qui posséde 
un peu plus que quelques années d’expérience dans |’Arctique 
ne doute que les choses changent. 

James Hansen, directeur du Goddard Institute for Space 
Studies de la NASA, dans une présentation a la American 
Geophysical Union, le 6 décembre 2005, déclarait : 

Le climat de la Terre s’est rapproché d’un point tournant, 
mais sans le dépasser, aprés lequel il sera impossible d’éviter le 
changement climatique comportant de grandes conséquences 
indésirables. Cela comprend non seulement la disparition de 
l’Arctique tel que nous le connaissons, avec tout ce que cela 
veut dire pour les espéces sauvages et les peuples autochtones, 
mais des pertes sur une échelle beaucoup plus vaste a cause 
de la remontée des mers. 

Le réchauffement a la hausse du Nord a des conséquences 
évidentes pour le développement économique. Le 
réchauffement de l’Arctique rendra les minerais, le pétrole et 
le gaz du Nunavut plus accessibles. Louverture du passage du 
Nord-Ouest et des autres passages entre les iles de l’Arctique 
apportera la navigation et le transport maritime. 

Les Inuits, par l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut, ont protégé leurs droits aux prises afin d’assurer la 
survie des activités de subsistance (chasse, péche et piégeage), 
le moyen principal par lequel les peuples de l’Arctique et du 


sub-Arctique ont survécu par le passé. A notre propre époque, 
ces moyens fournissent toujours une certaine autosuffisance. 
Cependant, le réchauffement de l’Arctique pourrait accélérer 
Pactivité industrielle, il pourrait signifier la disparition 
d’espéces animales dont les Inuits dépendent depuis des 
siécles. Lours blanc, le morse et d’autres mammiféres marins 
et oiseaux pourraient étre a risque de disparaitre au fil des 
ans. La culture de chasse et le partage des aliments des Inuits 
pourraient étre considérablement menacés. Je sais qu'il est 
dit qu’avec le réchauffement planétaire, les espéces prendront 
leur essor dans le nouveau climat et remplaceront les espéces 
qui disparaissent. Mais personne ne peut prédire en toute 
confiance que de telles choses arriveront. 

Le réchauffement planétaire pourrait apporter non 
seulement des changements physiques, mais aussi des 
changements démographiques au Nunavut, la possibilité d’un 
paysage modifié, la navigation fortement accrue, l’exploitation 
miniére 4 une échelle beaucoup plus grande et l’accés au 
pétrole et au gaz de |’Arctique pourraient attirer de grands 
nombres de personnes non-Inuits. Je ne propose pas que la 
frontiére agricole migrerait vers le Nord jusqu’a |’Arctique. 
Mais le nombre de résidents permanents qui ne sont pas des 
Inuits pourrait considérablement augmenter. II sera nécessaire 
de protéger la place des Inuits dans la vie économique du 
Nunavut ainsi que dans leur propre fonction publique. 

Le réchauffement de |’Arctique pourrait transformer le 
Nunavut. Laccés aux ressources qui sont emprisonnées par 
la neige et la glace et qui sont inaccessibles 4 cause des voies 
maritimesglacées pourrait maintenant souvrir. 

Les prochaines décennies seront probablement une période 
d’incertitude et, en méme temps, une période de possibilités 
dans le Nord; les Inuits doivent étre préts 4 occuper leur 
place, non seulement dans la fonction publique, mais aussi 
dans le secteur privé comme mineurs, foreurs, mécaniciens, 
marins, géologues et ingénieurs. 

Cela justifie donc le genre de programme d’éducation 
bilingue que je recommande, un programme qui rendra les 
Inuits qualifiés pour la formation postsecondaire et pour le 


travail dans le secteur privé ou le secteur public. 


| 


| € | Les Inuits et la souveraineté arctique 


La fonte des glaces polaires a attiré|attention du monde au fait 
que le passage du Nord-Ouest et les autres passages a travers 
les tles de l’Arctique pourraient dans l'avenir prévisible étre 
navigables pendant de longues périodes de chaque année. La 
propriété des ressources et |’autorité sur les voies maritimes, 
bref la souveraineté dans le Nord est un sujet qui est de plus 


en plus l’objet de discussions. 
En droit international, l’occupation réelle est une des clés 
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de la souveraineté. La présence immémoriale des Inuits dans 
l’Arctique du Canada ainsi que les voyages britanniques et 
canadiens a travers les fles de l’Arctique, sont des éléments 
fondamentaux de l’affirmation du Canada. Depuis des siécles, 
les Inuits ont été les seuls occupants des iles de l’Arctique et 
de la plus grande partie de la c6te arctique du Canada. IIs 
vivaient des terres et des glaces, ils récoltaient les ressources 
des terres et de la mer. Nous avions habitude de penser 
aux explorateurs de |’Arctique et du sub-Arctique comme 
s ils tracaient leur chemin sur une planéte fort éloignée dans 
l’espace. Nous pensions qu ils étaient les premiers cartographes 
de l’Arctique. Au Canada, nous savons maintenant, par des 
projets de cartographie autochtones effectués ces derniéres 
années, quavant que les Européens ne viennent dans 
l’Arctique, cette région avait déja été cartographiée par les 
Inuits, tracée partout par leurs chemins de chasse. 

Le Canada a été établi en 1867. Il ne comprenait pas alors 
le vaste territoire quil englobe aujourd’hui. II s’agissait de 
quatre provinces allant de la Nouvelle-Ecosse jusquaux eaux 
supérieures du lac Supérieur. Il ne comprenait pas le Nord de 
’Ontario ni le Nord du Québec. Ses frontiéres n’atteignaient 
pas la baie James ou la baie d’Hudson, encore moins 
l’Arctique ou les les arctiques. A la Confédération, le Canada 
ne comprenait donc pas le territoire traditionnel des Inuits. 

Le Royaume-Uni a officiellement transféré les terres 
de Rupert et les Territoires du Nord-Ouest au Canada en 
1870 et ensuite, les iles de l’Arctique en 1880. Les Inuits 
détenaient toujours le titre autochtone sur une grande partie 
de cette région. Mais ce qui est encore plus important, les 
Inuits utilisaient et occupaient leur territoire traditionnel 
de maniéres qui étaient hors de portée pour le Canada. 
Vaffirmation graduelle du contréle sur l’Arctique par le 
Canada a été obtenue non par la conquéte, mais plutét grace 
a un remarquable partenariat. Les patrouilles 4 traineaux 
de chiens de la GRC et des Inuits ainsi que les voyages 
océaniques (tels que les voyages renommés du St. Roch® 
en 1940-1942 et 1944), ont aidé a assurer la souveraineté 
canadienne sur l’extréme Arctique. 


Une unité spéciale de réserve, les Rangers canadiens, a 


canadienne permanente méme dans les communautés les 


plus éloignées.”” Jusqu’a aujourd’hui, les Rangers canadiens 


composés presque entitrement d’Inuits sont l’unique 
présence militaire 4 plein temps substantielle au Nunavut et 
ils poursuivent la tradition commencée par les patrouilles des 
membres de la GRC et des Inuits, mais avec des motoneiges 
au lieu des équipes de traineaux a chiens. Cette année, les 
Rangers inuits et les Forces canadiennes effectueront la série la 
plus ambitieuse de patrouilles jamais entreprise : cing équipes 
appuyées par un approvisionnement aérien qui traversera 
les eaux disputées dans un projet dont le nom de code est 
Opération Nunalivut (signifiant «les terres sont 4 nous»). 

Le souhait du Canada d’établir sa souveraineté dans 
PExtréme Arctique a aussi mené, du moins en partie, a la 
décision de 1953 du gouvernement fédéral de relocaliser 
certaines familles inuites plus au Nord.” Sept familles de 
Inukjuak (port Harrison) du Nord du Québec et trois familles 
de Pond Inlet qui fait partie maintenant du Nunavut ont été 
relocalisées dans des communautés de la baie Resolute sur l’fle 
Cornwallis eta Grise Fiord sur | ile Ellesmere. Au cours des trois 
années suivantes, le nombre de familles relocalisées a grimpé 
4 17. Ces communautés inuites demeurent les communautés 
les plus au Nord affirmant la présence canadienne outre le 
personnel militaire qui occupe un poste d’écoute éloigné a la 
station des Forces canadiennes Alert a l’extrémité nord de ile 
Ellesmere, environ a 800 kilométres au sud du pdle Nord. 

Le préambule a |’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut énumére les considérations qui ont encouragé les 
parties en 1993 aconclure cet Accord. Une des considérations 
est énoncée de cette maniere : 


«ET EN RECONNAISSANCE de contributions des 
TInuits a Vhistoire du Canada, a son identité et a sa 
souveraineté dans | Arctique.»” 


Cette disposition est unique dans les relations canadiennes 
avec les peuples autochtones : aucun autre accord de 
revendications territoriales global ou traité historique ne 
reconnait la contribution d’un peuple autochtone de cette 
maniére a la souveraineté du Canada. 

En signant en 1993 l’Accord sur les revendications 
territoriales du Nunavut, les Inuits cédaient officiellement au 
Canada leur titre autochtone au Nunavut.”’ Au paragraphe 


2.7.1, on trouve : 


89. Au Maritime Museum de Vancouver, vous pouvez aujourd’ hui visiter le St. Roch et voir les quartiers occupés par le capitaine Henry Larsen et son équipe de la GRC ainsi 


> e ye ~C de 1n- a te 1 », inak ~ 1 ar ss 
que la tente sur le pont avant occupée par la famille Panipakoocho, qui a accompagné Larsen lors de son voyage de 1944 par le passage du Nord-Ouest. 


90. 


Actuellement, le groupe de patrouille des premiers Rangers canadiens (1 CRPG) effectue la majorité des patrouilles au Nunavut et il est composé presque entiérement 


’ a ani; by pY ovary one Peres} HB 2 us Ay ‘ Aa Hee P Fe F F : 
d'Inuits. Un CRPG effectue 30 patrouilles de souveraineté & chaque année vers des régions éloignées. Les Rangers effectuent aussi des fonctions de sécurité et de recherche 
et de sauvetage dans le Nord et aident 4 la formation de survie du personnel des Forces canadiennes et du personnel allié. 
)1. Un programme semblable a commence dans les années 1930, mais il avait été plus ou moins abandonné 2 la fin de la Deuxiéme Guerre mondiale. Il ya toujours un débat 


concernant le motif réel de la relocalisation qui a pu étre motivée par le fait que le gouvernement fédéral croyait qu il y avait de meilleures possibilités de prises soutenues 


d’espéces sauvages 4 Resolute & comparer a Grise Fjord. 
9 3) 
93. 


sur l’Arctique de l'Ouest du Canada. 


Cette méme reconnaissance est répétée dans le cadre d’un partenariat signé en 2004 avec Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami, qui représente les Inuits de toutes les régions du Canada. 


LAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut a été précédé en 1984 par l’Accord de revendications territoriales Inuvialuit, cédant le titre aborigéne des Inuvialuits 
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2.71 En contrepartie des droits et des avantages qui leur 
sont conférés par l Accord, les Inuit : 


a) renoncent, en faveur de Sa Majesté du chef du 
Canada, a lensemble de leurs revendications, droits, 
titres et intéréts ancestraux, sil en est, dans des terres et 
des eaux situées a quelque endroit au Canada et dans les 
zones extracotieres adjacentes relevant de la souveraineté 
ou de la compétence du Canada; 


b) conviennent, en leur nom et au nom de leurs héritiers, 
descendants et successeurs, de ne pas faire valoir ni de 
présenter, selon le cas, quelque cause daction, action 
déclaratoire, réclamation ou demande de quelque nature 
que ce soit - passée, présente ou future - al encontre soit de 
Sa Majesté du chef du Canada ou d'une province, soit du 
gouvernement d'un territoire ou de toute autre personne, 
et qui serait fondée sur quelque revendication, droit, titre 
ou intérét ancestral dans des terres et des eaux décrit a 
lalinéa a). 


Ce nest que par cet abandon officiel que la revendication 
du Canada sur |’Arctique et les iles de l’Arctique a été 
complétée sans qu'elle soit entravée par un titre autochtone. 
La signature de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales 
du Nunavut a donc été une étape vitale renforgant la 
revendication de souveraineté du Canada. Pour que le 
Canada puisse affirmer sa souveraineté sur |’Arctique et sur 
les tles de l’Arctique alors que les peuples autochtones qui les 
avaient toujours habitées n’avaient pas librement abandonné 
leur titre aurait été plus que génant; cela aurait entravé la 
revendication de souveraineté du Canada par rapport aux 
autres Nations.” 

Aujourd’hui, puisque les Inuits se servent toujours et 
occupent toujours |’Arctique, ils continuent a contribuer a 
«histoire, 4 Pidentité et 4 la souveraineté dans |’Arctique» 
du Canada. 

Dans les années a venir, le Canada, dans |’affirmation 
de sa revendication, dépendra du droit international. La 
présence inuite dans |’Arctique, leur utilisation de la mer et de 
la glace de la mer est la preuve la plus sdire de la revendication 
du Canada. A mesure que fond la neige et que s‘ouvrent les 
voies du transport maritime et que les ressources deviennent 
accessibles, leur occupation de longue date des terres et des 
cours d’eau (chacune des 27 communautés du Nunavut est 
située sur les eaux de marées) sera a |’avantage du Canada. 
Le Canada doit voir 4 ce que l’ouverture de |’Arctique soit 


favorable aux Inuits. 


6.10 | EPILOGUE 


Dans les négociations menant A la signature de l’Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut en 1993, les 
Inuits de l’Arctique de l'Est avaient un choix. Ils ont choisi 
d’exprimer leur aspirations, non pas par |’établissement d’un 
gouvernement autochtone traitant directement avec Ottawa, 
mais plutét par un gouvernement populaire : le gouvernement 
du Nunavut. En fait, ils ont insisté pour faire ce choix. Un 
tel gouvernement, a leur avis, serait prés du peuple, oui, mais 
il serait aussi quelque chose de plus : il permettrait au peuple 
inuit de s'exprimer par le truchement d’une entité politique 
émergé organiquement au sein de notre systéme fédéral, 
une entité dont la légitimité est incontournable a |’ échelle 
nationale et, comme l’expérience subséquente |’a révélé, a 
l’échelle internationale. Le nouveau Territoire est unique, un 
joyau de la couronne du fédéralisme canadien. 

Le succés du Nunavut sera éventuellement mesuré par le 
degré auquel les Inuits sont en mesure de participer a leur 
propre gouvernement et a la vie économique changeante de 
l’Arctique. Les recommandations que je fais sont fondées sur 
lexpérience que nous avons accumulée jusqu’a maintenant, 
sur les buts du gouvernement du Nunavut et sur les travaux 
accomplis par le ministére de VEducation, examinées & la 
lumiére des connaissances universitaires. Mon travail a 
simplement été de rassembler ces idées dans le contexte de 
VAccord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut et de 
l’expérience méme du Canada ainsi que dans le contexte de 
l’élaboration des politiques pour |’Arctique. 

Malgré nos tentatives de séparer les Inuits de leur langue, 
de leur histoire et de leur culture, leur détermination a 
conserver leur identité distincte les a soutenu. Nous voyons 
les signes externes d’une perte et d’une décadence culturelle, 
souvent nous ne comprenons pas la persistance de la culture 
et des valeurs inuites. Je crois que les Inuits sont préparés 
pour relever ce défi. 

Les étapes nécessaires pour affirmer la souveraineté 
canadienne sur |’Arctique devront étre mesurées sur des 
décennies 4 mesure que les glaces se retirent. L’établissement 
de Vinfrastructure et l'utilisation des ressources seront la 
proposition 4 long terme. Une stratégie arctique unifiée pour 
la souveraineté et le développement industriel doit étre fondée 
dans les intéréts 4 long terme des [nuits, qui, a mon avis, peuvent 
le mieux étre servis par le programme que je recommande. 

John Amagoalik a écrit, dans un essai intitulé «Nous 


devons avoir des réves» : 


94. lest clair, lorsque la souveraineté est affirmée par une nation sur des terres occupées par des peuples autochtones, que les tribunaux de cette nation doivent 


ment a cette affirmation, que le titre d’autochtone ait été abandonné ou non. Sur |’aréne int 


facilement réglée. 


agir conformé- 


ernationale, cependant, dans le cas des eaux arctiques, la question nest pas si 
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mise en ceuvre de l'accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut 


Nous devons enseigner 4 nos enfants leur langue 
maternelle. Nous devons leur enseigner ce qu ils sont et 
d’ou ils viennent. Nous devons leur enseigner les valeurs 
qui ont guidé notre société pendant des millénaires. Nous 
devons leur enseigner des philosophies qui vont au-dela de la 
mémoire des étres humains... 

Lorsque je parle de l’avenir et que je tente de décrire ce 
que j’aimerais pour mes enfants, certaines personnes me 
disent parfois que je ne fais que réver. Quel tort y a-t-il a 
réver des réves qui parfois se réalisent si seulement on est 
assez déterminé. Quel genre de monde serait le nétre si les 
gens ne pouvaient réver? Si les gens ne s'efforgaient pas a 
accomplir ce en quoi ils croient. Nous devons avoir des réves. 
Nous devons avoir des idéaux. Nous devons lutter pour les 
choses dans lesquelles nous croyons. Nous devons croire en 


nous-mémes. 


7.0 | NUNAVUT TUNNGAVIK 


INCORPORATED 


él | Déclaration de la Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated 


En concluant |’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du 
Nunavut (l’Accord), les Inuit renongaient aux droits fonciers 
autochtones issus de la common law en faveur des droits et 
avantages énoncés dans l’Accord. Ces droits et avantages 
englobaient des promesses relatives aux droits de récolte 
et au titre foncier des Inuit, a l’embauchage des Inuit au 
sein du gouvernement, aux marchés gouvernementaux et 
au développement économique. En contrepartie, |’Accord 
atténuait immédiatement |’incertitude relative au titre du 
Canada al’égard du cinquiéme de sa masse terrestre. LAccord 
instituait des processus de gestion des ressources permettant 
la participation des populations locales au développement, 
processus totalement absents auparavant. 

I] ne fait aucun doute que Etat a tiré un immense avantage 
d’avoir pu légitimer des empiétements sur des terres et des eaux 
utilisées traditionnellement par les Inuit. Le gouvernement 
du Canada a également profité du savoir et de l’engagement 
des populations locales, qui ont été canalisés pour tenter de 
gérer plus efficacement les ressources naturelles du Nunavut. 
Toutefois, Accord est conditionnel a l’atteinte des objectifs 
et au respect par Etat des obligations de |’Accord. 

Le gouvernement du Canada n/a pas réussi a produire 
bon nombre des principaux avantages promis aux Inuit au 
titre de l’Accord, notamment I’engagement d’atteindre des 
niveaux définis d’emploi des Inuit en vertu du chapitre 23, 
de respecter les politiques des marchés de |’Etat énoncées 
au chapitre 24, et d’établir un programme général de 
surveillance en vertu du chapitre 12. LAccord est censé 
donner aux Inuit les moyens de participer aux débouchés 
économiques, et le défaut de donner suite a ces engagements 
compromet l’atteinte des objectifs fondamentaux de 
Accord. LAccord est également censé favoriser |’autonomie 
et le bien-étre culturel et social des Inuit, mais comme le 
relevait la vérificatrice générale du Canada, le ministére des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, dans sa gestion de 
l’Accord, «s’en est tenu uniquement a la lettre des obligations, 
semblant ne pas tenir compte des objectifs ni de l’esprit ou de 
intention des ententes»””. 

Cette situation a suscité chez les Inuit un sentiment 
croissant de frustration a l’endroit du gouvernement du 
Canada, l’impression que |’Accord est devenu un contrat 
qu'une seule des parties respecte. 

De 2001 a 2004, la Nunavut Tunngavik, le gouvernement 
du Canada et le gouvernement du Nunavut ont négocié 


la mise 4 jour des engagements de financement sur dix 
ans (1993-2003) du contrat de mise en ceuvre de |’Accord 
sans arriver 4 sentendre. Nunavut Tunngavik cherchait 
4 faire avancer des dossiers qui sont a son avis des échecs 
fondamentaux de la mise en ceuvre. Ces négociations 
nont pas abouti, mais elles ont eu comme conséquence la 
nomination, début 2005, de l’ancien juge de la Colombie- 
Britannique Tom Berger a titre de conciliateur. Aprés plus 
d’une année d’activité intensive, M. Berger produisait son 
rapport final le ler mars 2006. 

La Nunavut Tunngavik a rapidement accepté les 
recommandations du rapport de M. Berger. Le gouvernement 
du Canada n’a pas accepté les recommandations, ni 
convenu d’avoir recours a l’arbitrage exécutoire pour régler 
les différends en suspens. Au 31 mars 2006, la Nunavut 
Tunngavik envisageait des démarches judiciaires pour 
contraindre le gouvernement du Canada 4 respecter les 
promesses de mise en ceuvre faites par V Etat dans l’Accord. 


8.0 | GOUVERNEMENT DU NUNAVUT 


8.1 | Ministére de l'Exécutif et des Affaires 


intergouvernementales 


Leministéredel’ExécutifetdesA ffairesintergouvernementales 
assure le soutien de tous les ministéres du gouvernement du 
Nunavut chargés de la mise en ceuvre d’éléments de |’Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut (Accord). Le 
Ministére a également des obligations relatives au Comite 
de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut, notamment a |’égard de ce 
qui suit : 


réunions du Comité de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut; 
rapports annuels; 
examen quinquennal de la mise en ceuvre de l’Accord; 


articles de financement et décisions pour les institutions 

gouvernementales; 

dossiers transfrontaliers; 

conseils au Canada sur les revendications présentées 

par d’autres gouvernements voisins du Nunavut; 

# coordination de toutes les responsabilités de mise en ccuvre 
du gouvernement du Nunavut et des activités connexes; 

= programme de surveillance générale du Nunavut; 

= direction de l’élaboration de propositions d’ initiatives 

du gouvernement du Nunavut relatives a PAccord; 

propositions relatives 4 des institutions gouvernementales; 


mise a jour du contrat de mise en ceuvre; 
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m negociation et présentation de propositions en 
partenariat avec des institutions gouvernementales et 
d'autres ministéres. 


Pendant la période visée par le rapport, le ministére de 
l’Exécutif et des Affaires intergouvernementales a assuré 
la mise en oeuvre de l|’Accord, en apportant un soutien a 
d’autres ministéres. 

Le Ministérea participé aux négociations de renouvellement 
du contrat de mise en ceuvre pour la période suivante, 
2003-2013. Le contrat de mise en ceuvre a été conclu en 
partie pour assurer le financement de toutes les obligations 
découlant de l’Accord. La période initiale de financement 
couvrait 1992-2003, la deuxiéme période vise 2003-2013. Les 
parties nen sont toujours pas arrivées 4 une entente sur les 
niveaux de financement pour la période 2003-2013. 

Les négociations n’avaient pas encore abouti 4 un reglement 
en juin 2004. En mai 2005, toutes les parties ont convenu de 
nommer un conciliateur, les négociations étant au point mort. 
M. Thomas Berger était nommé conciliateur en juin 2005. 

Le 31 aodt 2005, le conciliateur remettait aux parties 
un rapport provisoire, avec des recommandations sur les 
institutions gouvernementales et les niveaux de financement. 

LAccord prévoyait qu’en 2004-2005, le gouvernement du 
Nunavut serait tenu de participer 4 l’examen quinquennal 
indépendant de la mise en ceuvre pour la période 1998-2004. 
Le gouvernement du Nunavut a participé a ce processus 
tout au long de 2005 et de 2006, par des entrevues avec un 
expert-conseil indépendant dont le rapport est attendu pour 
la fin de 2006. 

Ces derniéres années, beaucoup de travail a été accompli 
avec la Nunavut Tunngavik a Il’égard de questions 
touchant l’Accord. 

Lexamen du Protocole de Clyde River avec la Nunavut 
Tunngavik a abouti 4 une entente de renouvellement des 
priorités intitulée Iqqanaijaqatigiit. Lentente énonce un 
cadre pour une collaboration efficace des deux organisations, 
en définissant les domaines d’intérét mutuel et les priorités, 
plans de travail et calendriers connexes. 

Les activités liées 4 la Nunavummi Nangminiqaqtunik 
Ikajuuti («NNI», politique d’approvisionnement du 
gouvernement du Nunavut) en vertu du chapitre 24 ont été 
confiées au ministére du Développement économique et des 
Transports. Le Ministere fait également partie de |’équipe 
du gouvernement du Nunavut qui participait au groupe de 
travail sur le chapitre 23 avec la Nunavut Tunngavik. 

Le processus continu de création, en collaboration avec 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord Canada (AINC) et la Nunavut 
Tunngavik, de dispositions législatives fédérales habilitantes 
pour la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut et 
la Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des 


répercussions a produit des résultats; on prévoit en arriver a 
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une version provisoire du projet de loi d’ici l’automne 2007. 

Le Groupe de travail des cadres du Nunavut a traité dun 
large éventail de questions liées aux revendications, et s est 
avéré une instance utile pour examiner les vastes questions 


stratégiques relatives a la mise en ceuvre de l’Accord. 


8.2 | Ministére des Services communautaires et 


| gouvernementaux 


Les responsabilités que le ministére des Services 
communautaires et gouvernementaux est tenu d’assumer 
en vertu de l’Accord comprennent les obligations définies 
au chapitre 11 (Aménagement du territoire), au chapitre 
14 (Terres municipales), au chapitre 23 (Embauchage des 
Inuit au sein du gouvernement) et au chapitre 24 (Marchés 
de l’Etat). Lacquittement de ces obligations se poursuit, 
méme si aucun financement de mise en ceuvre particulier a 
Accord na été affecté pendant un des exercices financiers de 
la période a ’étude. 

Larpentage d’un nombre croissant de terres chaque année 
continue de faire grimper le nombre de terres visées par un 
titre de propriété a l’intérieur des municipalités. Le ministére 
des Services communautaires et gouvernementaux aborde la 
cession des titres comme l’une de ses fonctions réguliéres. 
Pendant que l’on arpente de nouvelles terres, le Ministére 
aide les municipalités 4 préparer des reglements municipaux 
sur l’acquisition de terrains et autres documents pertinents. II 
a également collaboré avec le Bureau des titres de biens-fonds 
a la cession des titres des terres municipales a l’intérieur de la 
zone aménagée des municipalités. Ces activités ont contribué 
a accélérer le processus de cession des terres. 

En faisant appel au programme  Investissements 
stratégiques dans le développement économique du Nord du 
gouvernement du Canada (AINC), le ministére des Services 
communautaires et gouvernementaux créera un répertoire 
des parcelles de terrain au cours des deux prochaines années, 
pour veiller 4 ce que tout aménagement futur s'effectue sur des 
terres municipales. Le Ministére collabore également avec le 
Bureau des titres de biens-fonds pour instituer une exemption 
des frais actuellement rattachés a la cession des titres en fief 
simple aux municipalités. Les frais supplémentaires imposés 
au Ministére pour assurer la conformité aux exigences du 
chapitre 14 n’avaient pas été prévus dans la période de 
planification initiale du contrat de mise en ceuvre. Par 
conséquent, des plans d’arpentage ont été mis en veilleuse, 
parce que le Ministére ne disposait pas d’un financement 
suffisant pour payer les frais d’enregistrement au Bureau des 
titres de biens-fonds. Le Ministére et le Bureau des titres de 


biens-fonds croient pouvoir mettre en ceuvre |’exemption de 


frais dans un proche avenir. 

En 2004-2005, le ministére des Services communautaires 
et gouvernementaux a commencé a travailler avec le ministére 
de la Justice 4 lélaboration d'un mécanisme de cession 
de grandes parcelles de terres non arpentées a l’extérieur 
des zones aménagées. Il a également formé un partenariat 
avec Ressources naturelles Canada pour examiner d'autres 
mécanismes en vue de faciliter la cession des terres. 

Le ministére des Services communautaires et 
gouvernementaux continue d’administrer et de contréler la 
réserve fonciére de 100 pieds au nom du commissaire, ainsi 
que les terres municipales non visées par un titre de propriété 
au profit des municipalités, conformément aux parties 4 et 5 
du chapitre 14. 

Le Ministére aide toutes les municipalités 4 préparer des 
plans communautaires incarnant les principes des parties 2 et 3 
du chapitre 11. Jusqu’a maintenant, un total de 24 collectivités 
du Nunavut se sont dotées d’un plan communautaire ou d’un 
plan d’aménagement du territoire. Six autres régions ont des 
plans en développement. Chaque région est habilitée a retenir les 
services d’un expert-conseil et a produire les plans a l’interne. 

Le ministére des Services communautaires et 
gouvernementaux participe aussi actuellement aux pourparlers 
des institutions gouvernementales afin d’assurer|’application de 
la partie 7 du chapitre 11 de l’Accord, ainsi que la coopération 
entre la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut et les 
autorités municipales de l’aménagement du territoire. 

Afin de développer la capacité des  collectivités 
d’administrer leurs propres terres et des dispositions du 
chapitre 23 (Embauchage des Inuit au sein du gouvernement), 
le Ministére a créé, en partenariat avec |’Association des 
administrateurs municipaux du Nunavut, |’Organisation 
de formation municipale du Nunavut, organisation sans but 
lucratif qui offre une grande variété de cours sur les terres et 
l'aménagement du territoire. Le Ministére offre au quotidien 
aide et formation a l'ensemble des administrateurs des terres 


et de l’'aménagement du territoire. 


8.3. | Ministére de la Justice 


8.3.1 | Services de conseils juridiques 

Le ministére de la Justice du Nunavut fournit des services 
juridiques a tous les ministéres du gouvernement du Nunavut 
qui exercent des activités et administrent des processus 
prescrits par l’Accord. 

I] continue d’apporter son aide a des procédures juridiques 
prescrites par l’Accord, comme l’expropriation, les audiences 
des conseils et des tribunaux, et l’arbitrage et la résolution des 
litiges découlant de l’Accord. Ainsi, on a apporté un soutien 


4 des négociations liées 4 la mise en ceuvre des ententes sur 
les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit. 

Des conseils juridiques ont également été donnés au 
gouvernement du Nunavut a l’égard de |’élaboration 
d’importantes dispositions législatives fédérales de mise 
en ceuvre de l’Accord, comme les dispositions de mise en 
ceuvre des chapitres 11 (Aménagement du territoire) et 
12 (Répercussions des activités de développement). Une 
aide juridique a également été accordée au titre de cessions 
fonciéres prescrites par |’Accord, notamment pour corriger 
des cessions antérieures. 


8.3.2 | Rédaction législative 

La Division des affaires législatives fournit un soutien aux 
ministéres et aux organismes gouvernementaux en traduisant 
les lois du Nunavut en inuktitut et en les modifiant de sorte 
qu elles intégrent bien les dispositions de l’Accord. 

La Division est chargée de préparer tous les projets de 
loi en anglais, en frangais et en inuktitut, de préparer des 
résumés de chaque loi et de les traduire en inuktitut, d’aider 
les ministéres et les organismes gouvernementaux & élaborer 
des politiques qui respectent les modalités de |’Accord et qui 
seront reproduites au bout du compte dans les lois, de publier 
les lois promulguées et de les rendre accessibles. 

Pendant la période visée par le rapport, la Division 
a poursuivi le travail de reformulation des dispositions 
législatives pour veiller & ce que leur teneur corresponde 
a l’Accord. La Division s’est particuligrement attachée a 
poursuivre la préparation du projet de loi sur |’éducation, en le 
reformulant pour bien intégrer les résultats des consultations 
et des discussions. 


8.3.3 | Services d’enregistrement juridique 
Le Bureau des titres des biens-fonds administre la Loi sur les 
titres de biens-fonds du Nunavut et fournit des titres garantis 
en vertu d'un régime juridique moderne. Le Bureau est 
chargé d’enregistrer les terres municipales et les terres inuites 
en vertu des chapitres 14 (Terres municipales) et 19 (Titre 
relatif aux terres inuit) de l’Accord. En outre, le personnel du 
Bureau consulte les administrateurs des terres municipales et 
les autres organismes publics et les aide a faire respecter les 
exigences concernant les titres de biens-fonds de maniére a 
assurer une administration efficace des terres municipales. 
En vertu du chapitre 14 (partie 3), le Bureau des titres 
des biens-fonds délivre des titres en fief simple pour toutes 
les parcelles de terres municipales, indique les charges et 
produit des titres a bail distincts, au besoin. Cette étape 
peut étre précédée de l’enregistrement des plans d’arpentage 
afin de tenir compte des nouveaux aménagements et de 
corriger les données actuelles si la présence de structures 
ou de routes entraine des modifications aux limites de lot. 
Une fois qu’ont été arpentées les terres éloignées réservées 
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a l infrastructure municipale, le Bureau les enregistre et 
délivre des titres. VAccord exige la délivrance de deux titres 
distincts pour chaque parcelle, qu il s'agisse de domaines en 
fief simple ou de domaines a bail, en raison des restrictions 
en matiére d’aliénation des terres prévues a la partie 14.8. 
En vertu de l’article 19.8.12, le Bureau des titres des biens- 
fonds compare les plans d’arpentage des terres inuites aux 
plans cartographiques descriptifs, les enregistre et délivre 
des titres pour les domaines en fief simple ou pour les terres 
renfermant des ressources miniéres et minérales. 

Ladministration des titres fonciers couverts par la 
revendication exige de maniére continue une quantité 
considérable d’analyse qualitative hautement qualifiée. Un 
aspect notable du régime Torrens appliqué a |’évaluation 
des titres fonciers tient au fait que toutes les parcelles de 
terrain doivent reposer sur des parcelles arpentées, et que 
le régime doit donc faire appel aux meilleures données 
scientifiques disponibles. A cause de la taille des parcelles en 
cause dans les différentes revendications fonciéres actuelles 
et éventuelles, il n’est pas possible d’appliquer les critéres 
conventionnels reposant sur l’arpentage. Le Nunavut 
contribue, et continuera de contribuer, 4 ce qui équivaut 
a une réinvention fondamentale du régime Torrens. Cette 
approche se définit et se raffine encore dans le contexte des 
besoins des intervenants, des progrés technologiques et d’un 
accroissement des ressources. 

La complexité de l’administration des titres fonciers 
au Nunavut se traduit par des besoins extraordinaires en 
dotation, comparativement a4 ce qu’on observe sur le plan 
des exigences opérationnelles dans une administration 
ayant atteint un degré plus avancé de maturité. Une analyse 
des besoins révéle que le Bureau des titres des biens-fonds 
a besoin de deux spécialistes additionnels pour accomplir 
cette tache, soit un avocat principal détenant une expérience 
poussée du régime foncier Torrens, et un arpenteur-géometre 
canadien. 

La Division des services judiciaires a continué d’embaucher 
des employés inuit, d’assurer une formation en cours d’emploi 
et d’encourager l’effectif inuit 4 envisager d’occuper une 
variété de postes judiciaires d’un niveau plus élevé. 

Le Ministére a également apporté son soutien a la 
négociation du financement de la mise en ceuvre pour la 


période suivante de dix ans (de 2003 4 2013). 
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8.4 | Ministére de l'Environnement 


Le ministére de l'Environnement doit s’acquitter de 
certaines des obligations primordiales établies par l’Accord, 
qui recoupent presque toutes les sections de I’Accord. Les 
chapitres 5 (Ressources fauniques), 6 (Indemnités relatives 
aux ressources fauniques) et 7 (Camps éloignés), abordent 
la responsabilité du Ministére d’assurer l’exercice ponctuel 
et l’efficacité de toutes les activités de cogestion des comités 
de chasseurs et de trappeurs, des organisations régionales 
des ressources fauniques et des conseils de gestion des 
ressources fauniques du Nunavut. Le Ministére exerce aussi 
la responsabilité ultime de la conservation et de la gestion de 
la faune, des droits de récolte des Inuit, des camps éloignés et 
de l’indemnisation pour la perte de ressources fauniques. 

Les chapitres 8 (Parcs) et 9 (Aires de conservation) 
conférent au ministére de l'Environnement la responsabilité 
de mettre en ceuvre une entente sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit del’exploitation des parcs territoriaux, 
ainsi que de négocier et mettre en ceuvre des ententes du 
méme genre pour l’exploitation des aires de conservation, 
qui relevent d’au moins deux autorités compétentes ou de 
la compétence unique du gouvernement territorial. La 
cogestion est une pierre angulaire de l’Accord et des ententes 
sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit a l’égard 
des parcs territoriaux et des aires de conservation. 

En vertu des chapitres 10 (Institutions de gestion des 
terres et des ressources), 11 (Aménagement du territoire), 
12 (Répercussions des activités de développement) et 13 
(Gestion des eaux), le ministére de |’Environnement a recu le 
mandat de collaborer avec les institutions gouvernementales 
afin de s’assurer que les ressources naturelles du Nunavut sont 
protégées et mises en valeur grace a une cogestion efficace 
de ’aménagement territorial, 4 un examen des répercussions 
des projets d’exploitation, a la gestion de l’eau et a d’autres 
formes de soutien offert aux institutions chargées de la 
gestion des terres et des ressources. Le Ministére a également 
des responsabilités connexes ou secondaires a Pégard des 
obligations visées aux chapitres 15, 16, 20, 21, 40 et 42, qui 
font partie de son mandat opérationnel courant. 


8.4.1 | Ententes sur les répercussions et les avantages pour 
les Inuit 
Les ententes sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
contribuent a assurer aux Inuit qu ils profitent des retombées 
économiques découlant de |’ établissement et de exploitation 
des parcs territoriaux et des aires de conservation, puisqu elles 
protégent leurs droits de préemption et leur donnent accés a 
d'autres perspectives économiques liées & exploitation des 
parcs et des aires de conservation. Les points saillants de 
l’entente cadre relative aux pares territoriaux comprennent 15 


articles paraphés qui garantiront une participation efficace 
et convenable des Inuit a la gestion et a l’aménagement des 
parcs. Selon l'article 13 de cette entente, le comité mixte de 
gestion des parcs du Nunavut est un partenaire de premier 
plan dans la cogestion des parcs territoriaux et |’élaboration 
d’un plan pour le réseau des parcs du Nunavut et des 
programmes afférents. 

Durant la période visée par le rapport, la Nunavut 
Tunngavik et le gouvernement du Canada ont demandé que 
le gouvernement du Nunavut devienne partie a |’entente- 
cadre sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
relative aux rivigres du patrimoine en vertu de l'article 
8.4.3 de P’Accord. Le gouvernement du Nunavut a accepté 
d étre partie 4 l’entente, a condition que le gouvernement du 
Canada finance toute obligation supplémentaire, et que le 
role du gouvernement du Nunavut n’ait pas d’incidence sur 
ses budgets opérationnels établis ou tout financement établi 
des revendications déja versé au gouvernement du Nunavut 
en vertu du contrat de mise en ceuvre. 

Les négociations officielles ont commencé en novembre 
2004, avec Il’échange d’un cadre et d'un sommaire pour 
lentente sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit. 
Les séances de négociation d’avril 2005 étaient les premiéres 
ou le gouvernement du Nunavut faisait partie du caucus du 
Canada. Les négociations se poursuivent. 


8.4.2 | Entente sur les répercussions et les avantages pour 
les Inuit a l’égard des parcs territoriaux 

Depuis l’approbation de l’entente sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit a l’égard des parcs territoriaux, le 13 
mai 2002, le ministére de l'Environnement (alors ministére 
du Développement durable), la Nunavut Tunngavik et les 
trois associations inuites régionales ont travaillé 4 la mise en 
ceuvre de l’entente. 

Bien que le manque de financement ait entravé les efforts 
de mise en ceuvre, les parties a l’entente sur les répercussions 
et les avantages pour les Inuit ont été en mesure de réaliser 
ce qui suit : 


Chapitre 5 — Possibilités d’affaires et de contrats pour 
les Inuit 

w Elaboration d’une politique en matiére de procédures 
de passation des marchés propres aux parcs, approuvée 
par le Cabinet du gouvernement du Nunavut. Cette 
politique est maintenant incorporée a la politique 
d’approvisionnement NunavummiNangminigaqtunik 
Ikajuuti («NNI») du gouvernement du Nunavut. 

= Mise sur pied d'un groupe de travail sur la gestion des 
marchés dans les parcs, qui s‘est réuni réguligrement 
pour surveiller le processus de passation de marchés 
relatif aux parcs territoriaux pour chaque année 
financiere. 


mw Etablissements de marchés liés aux parcs conformément 
au chapitre 5 de l’entente sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit. 


Chapitre 6 — Avantages en matiére d’ études et d'emploi 

a Le gouvernement du Nunavut sollicite la participation 
de la Nunavut Tunngavik 4 la sélection et aux entrevues 
relatives a l’embauche des employés & temps plein des 
parcs du gouvernement du Nunavut. 

a Les politiques en matiére d’emplois occasionnels ou 
d’été dans les parcs du gouvernement du Nunavut 
prévoient un traitement préférentiel pour les 
bénéficiaires. 


Chapitre 7 — Renseignements, matériel et installations 
liés aux parcs 

= Les programmes d’interprétation et de signalisation 
sont conformes aux exigences linguistiques de l’entente 
sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit. 


Chapitre 15 — Mise en ceuvre et examen 

= Ebauche d’un plan de mise en ceuvre provisoire qui a 
été présentée aux parties. 

a Ebauche d’un plan de travail provisoire qui a été 
présentée aux parties. 

m Rédaction et présentation d’un grand nombre de 
propositions de financement provenant d'autres sources et 
visant a donner effet aux obligations prévues dans |’entente 
sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit. 


Une ébauche de document de travail sur des annexes 
particuliéresaux parcsetlesébauchesd’annexescorrespondantes 
ont également été produites et soumises aux parties. 

La cogestion est la pierre angulaire de l’Accord et de 
Ventente sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
en ce qui a trait aux parcs territoriaux. Lentente visant 
les parcs territoriaux prévoit la participation, a l échelle 
territoriale et locale, 4 l’aménagement et 4 la gestion des 
parcs territoriaux. En vertu des dispositions de |’entente, 
le gouvernement du Nunavut, de concert avec la Nunavut 
Tunngavik, |’Association inuite du Qikiqtani, |’Association 
inuite du Kitikmeot et |’Association inuite du Kivalliq, 
nomme des représentants 4 ces comités de cogestion. Les 
parties ont maintenant nommé les membres du comité 
territorial, mais ces nominations supposent un soutien du 
gouvernement fédéral au moyen du financement du contrat 
de mise en ceuvre. 

La mise en ceuvre de |’entente sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit et la cogestion des parcs territoriaux 
en sont arrivés 4 une étape critique. Si un financement 
adéquat n’est pas versé en vertu des contrats de mise en ceuvre, 
le ministére de |’Environnement ne sera pas en mesure de 
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mettre en ceuvre certains éléments de |’entente. 

Le gouvernement fédéral a une obligation implicite et 
suivie de fournir un financement proportionnel adéquat au 
gouvernement du Nunavut pour respecter ses obligations 
en vertu de l’Accord. Jusqu’a maintenant, le gouvernement 
fédéral n’a pas vraiment réagi adéquatement a cet égard dans 
les négociations en vue du deuxiéme contrat. La derniére 
communication d’AINC sur la proposition de financement 
du gouvernement du Nunavut pour la nouvelle période de 
planification indiquait ce qui suit: 


«Le gouvernement du Nunavut et la Nunavut Tunngavik 
ont indiqué que le financement de la mise en wuvre de 
Lentente sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
doit reposer sur des montants identifiés, correspondant au 
statut en développement du réseau de pares territoriaux. 
A partir de ce principe et d’un examen plus poussé de 
l'information fournie précédemment, le gouvernement 
du Canada est disposé a verser une contribution annuelle 
de 230 000 $ au gouvernement du Nunavut afin d aider 
a créer des possibilités pour les Inuit de tirer des avantages 


réels du réseau de parcs du Nunavut, maintenant et pour 
les années a venir.» [TRADUCTION] 


Le montant de financement défini par AINC est insuffisant 
etilestloin d’approcherles montants figurant dans la proposition 
du gouvernement du Nunavut; les parties a l’entente sur les 
répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit se trouveront donc 
dans l’incapacité d’en assurer la mise en ceuvre. 

LAccord impose au gouvernement fédéral de s’assurer de 
la disponibilité d’un financement adéquat pour permettre la 
bonne exécution de toutes les obligations gouvernementales 
en vertu de |’Accord. Une «aide» ou une «contribution» a la 
mise en ceuvre de |’entente sur les répercussions et les avantages 
pour les Inuit est loin de satisfaire 4 cette obligation. 


8.4.3 | Refuge faunique de Thelon 

Le Ministére a terminé la coordination du Plan de gestion 
du refuge faunique de Thelon avec |’Association inuite du 
Kivalliq, le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du 
Nunavut, AINGC, la Nunavut Tunngavik, et les collectivités 
touchés de Baker Lake et Lutsel Lake. En juin 2003, le 
gouvernement du Nunavut présentait le Plan de gestion 
au CGREN, qui accordait son approbation conditionnelle 
en juillet 2004. Le ministre de |’Environnement entérinait 
l’approbation par le CGREN en aout 2005, et le ministre 
des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien accordait son 
approbation finale du Plan en aotit 2005. 

Conformément au chapitre 9 de l’Accord, l’Association inuite 
du Kivalliq cherche maintenant a conclure une entente sur les 
répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit a ’égard du refuge. 

Comme le refuge faunique de Thelon est une aire de 
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conservation fédérale, cest au gouvernement du Canada 
qu il revient de fournir toutes les ressources et d’apporter 
des modifications législatives (s'il y a lieu) pour la mise en 
ceuvre du Plan de gestion, y compris la négociation et la mise 
en ceuvre d'une entente sur les répercussions et les avantages 


pour les Inuit. 


8.4.4 | Information sur les parcs 

Le ministére de l'Environnement a veillé 4 ce que tous les 
stands, publications, panneaux et documents d’interprétation 
concernant les parcs soient produits en inuktitut et dans au 
moins une des deux langues officielles du Canada. Il a de 
plus travaillé en étroite collaboration avec Parcs Canada, le 
Service canadien de la faune et d’autres partenaires fédéraux 
et territoriaux afin de promouvoir et de faire connaitre les 
différents rdles que jouent les parcs et les aires de conservation 


au Nunavut. 


8.4.5 | Législation et réglementation concernant la faune 
En 2002 et 2003, le gouvernement du Nunavut et la 
Nunavut Tunngavik ont participé & un groupe de travail 
qui a produit le projet de Loi sur la faune et la flore du 
Nunavut, adoptée par |’Assemblée législative en juillet 
2005. Le groupe de travail a ensuite rédigé les projets de 
reglements et de décrets nécessaires 4 la mise en application 
de la Loi sur la faune et la flore du Nunavut. Ces projets de 
réglements et de décrets sont achevés et ils ont été présentés 
au Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 
pour examen et approbation des éléments relevant de sa 
compétence. Le Conseil examinera ces documents dans 
le cadre dune série d’audiences publiques en septembre, 
octobre et décembre 2006. Le gouvernement du Nunavut 
et la Nunavut Tunngavik ont participé aux audiences pour 
alimenter de leurs commentaires et conseils d’expert le 
processus décisionnel du Conseil. Celui-ci devrait rendre 
ses décisions sur les reglements et les décrets au début de 
2007, et les acheminer au ministre pour mise en application. 
On a demandé a la Nunavut Tunngavik de présenter ses 
commentaires finals sur l’ensemble des réglements et décrets, 
afin de pouvoir passer a la mise en ceuvre intégrale sur 
réception des décisions du Conseil de gestion des ressources 
fauniques du Nunavut. 


8.4.6 | Cogestion des ressources fauniques 

En 2004-2005, toutes les divisions ont préparé des documents 
sur les répercussions de la mise en ceuvre de l’Accord pour le 
Ministére au cours de la prochaine période de financement de 
10 ans (2003-2013). Apres consultation aupreés de |’ équipe de 
négociation du gouvernement du Nunavut, ces éléments ont 
été intégrés a l’exposé de principe global du gouvernement 
du Nunavut, présenté en février 2005. 


Le Ministéreacontinué detravailleren étroite collaboration 


avec le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du 
Nunavut, les organisations régionales des ressources 
fauniques, les comités de chasseurs et de trappeurs et la 
Nunavut Tunngavik, a des activités de recherche et de gestion 
de la faune. Le personnel du Ministére a assisté réguli¢rement 
aux réunions du Conseil et produit des rapports écrits et des 
recommandations sur des thémes particuliers. Le personnel a 
également assisté a des réunions des organisations régionales 
des ressources fauniques et des comités de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs, pour échanger de l’information et collaborer a des 
projets de recherche et de gestion. 

Le Ministére travaille toujours a la conclusion d’accords 
entre les diverses compétences afin de régler la question de la 
gestion partagée des populations fauniques transfrontaliéres. 
Conformémental’Accord, le Ministére veille a ce que le Conseil 
de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut, la Nunavut 
Tunngavik et les organisations régionales des ressources 
fauniques participent a |’élaboration de ces accords. 


8.4.7 | Aménagement du territoire 

En 2004-2005, le ministére de Environnement a coordonné 
l'examen du plan d’aménagement provisoire préparé par 
la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut au nom des 
ministéres et organismes du gouvernement du Nunavut. 
Le plan a da étre modifié pour mieux intégrer les rdles du 
gouvernement du Nunavut dans la gestion des ressources 
fauniques, la protection de l’environnement, la préservation 
des ressources du patrimoine culturel et naturel, la gestion 
des parcs et du tourisme, la recherche et d’autres activités 
prescrites par la loi. 

Le ministére de |! Environnement a collaboré avec le 
ministeére de |’Exécutif et des Affaires intergouvernementales 
et d'autres ministéres du gouvernement du Nunavut a 
élaboration des grandes politiques et objectifs généraux 
d’aménagement du territoire prescrits 4 l’alinéa 11.4.1 a) 
de l’Accord. Apres rédaction, les politiques feront l’objet de 
discussions avec la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut 
et le gouvernement fédéral avant leur approbation officielle. 

Le ministére de l’Environnement a poursuivi son dialogue 
avec la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut sur les 
produits issus du modéle actuel d’aménagement du territoire 
et la pertinence de ce modéle au regard de |’Accord. 

Le ministére de l’environnement a également poursuivi 
sa contribution a l’examen et a la mise 4 jour des principes, 
politiques, priorités et objectifs qui s'appliquent aux régions 
d’aménagement établies, ainsi qu’a la sélection et a la 
nomination de représentants du gouvernement du Nunavut 
aux institutions gouvernementales. 


8.4.8 | Financement de l’Accord 

Dans le cadre du processus de négociation du contrat 
de l’Accord, le ministére de l'Environnement a fourni 
l’équipe de négociation du gouvernement du Nunavut une 
proposition de financement détaillée en vue de s'acquitter 
de ses responsabilités en vertu de l’Accord pour la période 
du nouveau contrat (2003-2013), touchant notamment le 
financement pour la protection de l'environnement et de la 
faune et de la flore, et la nouvelle entente sur les répercussions 
et les avantages pour les Inuit sur les parcs territoriaux. Apres 
consultation avec l’équipe de négociation du gouvernement 
du Nunavut, ces éléments ont été intégrés 4 |’énoncé de 
principe global du gouvernement du Nunavut, qui a été 
présenté en février 2005. 

La proposition reposait sur une évaluation raisonnée 
des cotits supplémentaires, englobant plusieurs aspects 
qui n/avaient pas été prévus dans le contrat de mise en 
ceuvre précédent. Par conséquent, ces aspects sont devenus 
des responsabilités supplémentaires pour le ministre de 
l'Environnement et le gouvernement du Nunavut dans son 
ensemble. Dans la proposition, on estimait que les cotits 
supplémentaires pour le ministére de l'Environnement 
s établissaient 4 environ 7,2 millions de dollars par année. 

Le ministére de Environnement continue d’apporter 
son aide au ministére de |’Exécutif et des Affaires 
intergouvernementales pour les négociations sur la deuxiéme 
période de contrat. Le gouvernement fédéral a réagi de facon 
moins qu’adéquate a ces propositions, et le ministére de 
PEnvironnement connait de sérieux problémes de mise en 
ceuvre qui ne sont pas encore réglés, par exemple : 


a la prise en charge de responsabilités supplémentaires 
découlant de la nouvelle Loi sur la faune et la flore du 
Nunavut, rattachées au chapitre 5 de |’Accord; 

m l’entente cadre sur les répercussions et les avantages 
de l’exploitation des parcs territoriaux pour les Inuit, 
signée par le Premier ministre et les présidents de 
la Nunavut Tunngavik et les associations inuites 
régionales le 13 mai 2002. 


Lobtention d’un financement adéquat relativement a 
de futurs contrats de mise en ceuvre et d’autres ententes 
contribuera 4 assurer que le ministére de |’Environnement 
et le gouvernement du Nunavut dans son ensemble puisse 
sacquitter de leurs responsabilités en vertu de |’Accord, et 
que les Inuit du Nunavut puissent tirer pleinement avantage 
des retombées de |’Accord. 
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GOUVERNEMENT DU CANADA 


9.1 | Perspective fédérale de la mise en ceuvre 
She | Coordination des activités fédérales de mise 
en cuvre 


La Direction générale de la mise en ceuvre d’AINC est 
chargée de surveiller les activités du gouvernement fédéral 
afin des’assurer que ce dernier respecte ses obligations prévues 
dans l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut 
(l’Accord). Elle consulte réguligrement les fonctionnaires 
dAINC et ceux d’autres ministéres relativement aux 
questions de mise en ceuvre; elle échange aussi avec les 
gestionnaires de la mise en ceuvre du gouvernement du 
Nunavut et de la Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated sur les 
questions de politique, de droit et d’administration soulevées 
par la mise en ceuvre. 

Ce rapport annuel traite de nombreuses questions qui 
ont été relevées par toutes les parties a l’Accord. II est tout 
a fait prévisible que des divergences d’opinions émergent 
au cours de la mise en ceuvre d’un accord aussi complexe. 
AINC ne partage pas toujours le point de vue de la Nunavut 
Tunngavik ni celui du gouvernement du Nunavut sur 
certains des aspects étudiés dans le présent rapport, mais 
nous respectons le droit de toutes les parties d’avancer leur 
propre approche sur la meilleure fagon de mettre en ceuvre 
’Accord, et d’aborder les difficultés qui surgissent dans la 
mise en ceuvre de |’Accord. 


9.1.2 | Financement de la mise en ceuvre de l'Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut 

La Direction générale de la mise en ceuvre est chargée de gérer 

les modalités de financement avec les organismes de mise en 

ceuvre créés en vertu de l’Accord, ainsi que les transferts de 

fonds a la Société de fiducie du Nunavut. 


ONES | Etat des négociations du contrat de mise en ceuvre 
au 31 mars 2006 
Le contrat de mise en ceuvre est un contrat a durée 
indéterminée, qui prévoit que les parties négocient pour établir 
les niveaux de financement 3 verser en vertu du contrat pour 
la prochaine période de planification de la mise en ceuvre. 
Les négociations de mise a jour et de renouvellement du 
contrat de mise en ceuvre de |’Accord, entreprises en 2001, 
avaient atteint une impasse en 2004. Les questions non réglées 
contribuant a cette impasse comprenaient le financement 
des institutions gouvernementales et un processus renouvelé 


relativement au chapitre 23 (Embauchage des Inuit au 
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sein du gouvernement). Le processus de conciliation du 
Nunavut a été amorcé en juin 2005, lorsque les parties ont 
retenu les services de M. Thomas Berger pour qu'il évalue 
objectivement les difficultés contribuant a l’impasse et qu'il 
élabore des solutions mutuellement acceptables. 

A partir des conclusions du rapport provisoire, les parties 
ont convenu de proposer des niveaux de financement accrus 
pour les institutions gouvernementales, sous réserve de leurs 
processus respectifs d’approbation interne. 


9.1.4 | Difficultés cernées de 2004 a 2006 


9.1.4.1. Participation du gouvernement fédéral au Comité de mise 
en ceuvre du Nunavut 

Le Comité de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut supervise la mise 

en ceuvre du |’Accord, et le gouvernement du Canada y est 

représenté par le directeur général de la Direction générale de 

la mise en ceuvre. 

Le gouvernement du Canada est résolu a faire du Comité 
de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut un forum pour résoudre les 
questions et les différends et pour promouvoir une relation 
positive entre les parties. Le gouvernement a été quelque peu 
préoccupé par le fait que la Nunavut Tunngavik n’était pas 
disposée a participer réguli¢rement au Comité pour discuter 
dimportants enjeux de mise en ceuvre et les régler pendant 
la période visée par le présent rapport. Le gouvernement du 
Canada a déposé de nombreuses suggestions pour ameéliorer la 
gestion, la prise de décisions et la résolution de problémes par le 
Comité. AINC a pour objectif d’aider les membres du Comité 
a travailler de concert a la création d’un mécanisme coopératif, 
collaboratif et efficace pour la mise en ceuvre. Le gouvernement 
du Canada veut également avoir recours au Comité pour 
soutenir les institutions gouvernementales au besoin. 


9.1.4.2  Chapitre 24 (Marchés de l'Etat) 

En vertu du chapitre 24, le gouvernement est tenu de prendre 
«des mesures raisonnables visant a appuyer et a aider les 
entreprises inuit (...) pour qu’elles puissent faire concurrence 
aux autres entreprises en vue de l’obtention des marchés de 
PEtat». AINC respecte cette obligation en diffusant les avis 
sur la politique des marchés du Conseil du Trésor. 

La Nunavut Tunngavik a demandé que diverses questions 
relatives 4 la mise en ceuvre du chapitre 24 soient soumises 
a larbitrage. Le gouvernement du Canada a répondu qu'il 
partageait l’intérét de la NTI a régler les questions en 
suspens relativement a la mise en ceuvre du chapitre 24, et 
qu il est disposé a explorer des options pour le réglement 
des différends. Le gouvernement du Canada a également 
transmis a la Nunavut Tunngavik le mandat et le plan de 
travail du groupe de travail sur le chapitre 24. Ces démarches 
ont eu lieu avant la période couverte par le présent rapport 
annuel. Le groupe de travail examinerait les principes de la 


passation de marchés et de l’approvisionnement, étudierait 
les activités établies de développement économique au 
Nunavut, et cernerait les principales activités commerciales 
et possibilités d’approvisionnement. Le gouvernement du 
Canada et la Nunavut Tunngavik n’ont pas encore réussi a 
sentendre sur cette question. Le gouvernement du Canada 
serait intéressé 4 explorer la médiation non exécutoire a titre 
de formule de réglement des différends. 

AING, le Secrétariat du Conseil du Trésor et Travaux 
publics et Services gouvernementaux Canada ont entrepris des 
examens préliminaires de politiques et mécanismes courants 
et éventuels de rapport sur les activités du gouvernement 
du Canada dans des régions visées par des ententes sur les 
revendications territoriales globales, et ils explorent des 
options pour éventuellement améliorer tant la quantité que 
la qualité des données recueillies. 


9.1.4.3. Chapitre 23 

M. Thomas Berger proposait dans son rapport final diverses 
recommandations pour aider les parties a collaborer dans 
la poursuite des objectifs du chapitre 23. Les principales 
recommandations du Rapport final ont regu une couverture 
significative dans les médias locaux et nationaux, notamment : 


1. létablissement d’un programme d’éducation bilingue 
en inuktitut et en anglais, afin de relever le taux de 
diplomation et de produire un bassin qualifié de 
diplomés du secondaire; 

2. desinitiativesacourtterme pouraccroitrelareprésentation 
inuite dans la fonction publique du Nunavut. 


Les recommandations 4 court terme comprennent des 
engagements fédéraux en matiére de programmes territoriaux, 
principalement dans les domaines de la formation préalable 
a l'emploi (p. ex., stages), des placements étudiants d’été 
et des programmes de perfectionnement professionnel. 
Les initiatives 4 court terme contribuent 4 un niveau accru 
d'emploi des Inuit dans un avenir immédiat, en complément 
de la stratégie d’éducation bilingue a long terme. 

M. Berger a formulé plusieurs recommandations d'une portée 
considérable en matiére d’éducation bilingue, mais ce domaine 
releve de la compétence territoriale. Néanmoins, du fait de 
importance de meilleurs résultats en éducation pour l’avenir du 
Nunavut, AINC est disposé a discuter avec tant le gouvernement 
du Nunavut que la Nunavut Tunngavik des meilleures fagons 
de donner suite aux propositions de M. Berger. 

Larticle 23.7.1 de l’Accord prescrit au Comité de mise en 
ceuvre du Nunavut de faire réaliser un examen quinquennal 
indépendant pour établir si les obligations en vertu de ce 
chapitre ont été satisfaites. Ensemble, les parties ont formulé 
le mandat pour la tenue de |’examen au titre du chapitre 23, 


sans toutefois tenir compte des constatations du deuxiéme 


examen quinquennal ou du rapport final de M. Berger. 
Le gouvernement du Canada n’a pas percu chez le Comité 
de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut une quelconque volonté 
d’élaborer un plan pour régler les questions soulevées par 
Yexamen, y compris a l’égard du mode de fonctionnement 
du Comité. Le gouvernement du Canada nest pas disposé 
a engager des ressources dans un examen du chapitre 23 
en l’absence de solides éléments indiquant que les parties 
donneront suite conjointement aux résultats des examens 
déja réalisés. 


9.1.5 | Points saillants de 2004-2006 


9.1.5.1 Chapitre 19 (Titre relatif aux terres inuit) 

article 19.2.5 de l’Accord prévoit que lorsque la limite d’une 
terre inuite chevauche un lac, le lac en entier est 4 l’extérieur 
de la terre inuite. Toutefois, les limites en ligne droite de terres 
inuites traversent de nombreux petits lacs ne figurant pas sur 
les cartes d’origine, ou des lacs qui semblaient se trouver 
a lintérieur des terres inuites dans les cartes d’origine. Le 
probléme vient du fait que la présence de nombreux petits 
lacs signifie que la superficie totale devenant des terres 
inuites pourrait ne pas correspondre a la superficie globale 
prévue; de plus, l’exclusion de ces terres de la désignation de 
terres inuites pourrait nuire a la possibilité pour la Nunavut 
Tunngavik de tirer avantage de la découverte de diamants. 
AING, en consultation avec le bureau régional du Nunavut 
de Ressources naturelles Canada, |’Association inuite du 
Kitikmeot et la Nunavut Tunngavik, a convenu d'une 
modification permettant essentiellement que des limites en 
ligne droite puissent traverser de petits plans d’eau, et que le 
lit de ces plans d’eau représente en partie des terres inuites, 
et en partie des terres de la Couronne. 


9.1.5.2 Enquéte surla population active 

LEnquéte sur la population active est une enquéte nationale 
auprés des ménages qui est menée au Nunavut depuis 
2000 et qui produit des données fiables sur les conditions 
du marché du travail au Nunavut. A l’issue d’une analyse 
poussée, le Bureau de la statistique du Nunavut et Statistique 
Canada décidaient de publier les données a partir de janvier 
2004. Ces données produisent un éclairage précieux sur 
les tendances du marché du travail territorial 4 intention 
du gouvernement, des organisations inuites et du public. 
Le financement de |’évaluation de l’analyse des données 
découle d’une entente pluriannuelle entre Service Canada et 
le Bureau de la statistique du gouvernement du Nunavut, au 
titre au chapitre 23 de l’Accord. 


9.1.5.3 Autres réalisations fédérales importantes 
a Le bureau régional du Nunavut d’AINC s'est doté d'un 
plan d’emploi des Inuit, un solide point de départ pour 
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accroitre la représentation inuite dans son effectif. 
Environnement Canada a Participé a trois importants 
examens des répercussions — environnementales 
récemment terminés au titre du chapitre 12 
(Répercussions des activités de développement) (projet 
aurifére Doris North, projet aurifére Meadowbank et 
mine de diamant Jericho), ainsi qu’au titre du chapitre 
13 (Gestion des eaux) pour le permis d’eau de la mine 
de diamant Jericho et la fermeture et la remise en état 
de la mine Nanisivik. 

Environnement Canadaa mis en ceuvre le Plan d’action 
pour les sites contaminés fédéraux au Nunavut, ce qui 
a permis de financer des activités de remise en état dans 
25 sites et des activités d’évaluation dans 41 sites un 
peu partout au Nunavut, pour aider les responsables 
de la garde a s’acquitter de leurs obligations en vertu 
de l'article 11.9.1. 

Parcs Canada a réalisé des progrés dans la mise au 
point d’un programme de surveillance d’écosystéme 
pour les parcs nationaux du Nunavut et dégagé un 
financement nouveau en soutien de cette initiative, 
qui doit étre menée a terme d’ici 2008. 

Parcs Canadaa produit une grande quantité de matériel 
promotionnel, notamment des expositions, des cartes, 
des brochures, des DVD et des vidéos, un site Web 
et du matériel pédagogique, et produit des stratégies 
touristiques du Nunavut a l’intention de collectivités 
rattachées a des parcs nationaux. 

Le personnel de la région de l’Arctique de |’Est 
du ministére des Péches et des Océans a participé 
au groupe de travail régional sur l’Année polaire 
internationale de la région du Centre et de |’Arctique, 
en plus d’échanger avec diverses organisations, des 
partenaires de cogestion et des gouvernements. 

Le ministére des Péches et des Océans a pris des 
mesures pour s'acquitter de son mandat de protection 
de habitat. I] a délivré une autorisation en vertu 
de la Loi sur les péches pour le projet diamantifére 
Jericho en mars 2005; on prévoit que l’emplacement 
devrait étre prét pour la production a pleine échelle 
4 l’été 2006. Miramar Hope Bay Limited a terminé 
|’évaluation environnementale de son projet aurifére 
Doris North dans la région de Kitikmeot et passe 
maintenant a l’étape des approbations réglementaires. 
Une chasse 4 la baleine boréale s'est bien déroulée 
dans les environs de Repulse Bay en aotit 2005. Des 
représentants du ministere des Péches et des Océans 
ont surveillé les activités et prélevé des échantillons. 
Le groupe du Programme des sites contaminés du 
Nord de Travaux publics et Services gouvernementaux 
Canada a signé un protocole d’entente avec AINC, 


visant des services pour un program me de nettoyage =P 
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de remise en état, qui porte sur d’anciens emplacements 
du réseau d’alerte avancée DEW un peu partout dans 
l’Arctique, ainsi que des mines dor, de cuivre et 
d’argent abandonnées. 

w Le ministére du Patrimoine canadien a progressé dans 
la promotion de l’inclusion des Inuit a la conception 
de politiques et programmes nationaux relatifs a 
Pinuktitut et la culture inuite. Des bénéficiaires inuit 
ont participé a titre d’experts de l’équipe consultative, 
et a occasion de consultations publiques lors de trois 
importants rassemblements nationaux sur les arts et la 
culture, le savoir traditionnel et la culture autochtone 
et le tourisme, ainsi qu’aux travaux du Groupe de 
travail de la ministre sur les langues et les cultures. 

a Le groupe de travail sur le projet de loi sur la gestion des 
ressources du Nunavut sest réuni a plusieurs reprises en 
2005-2006. Son travail a débouché sur |’élaboration de 
deux documents de suivi, qui mettront a la disposition 
des rédacteurs législatifs une information complete sur 
le contexte pour |’élaboration de mesures législatives. A 
la fin de l’'automne 2005, le gouvernement du Canada 
a entrepris la rédaction préliminaire du projet, et une 
premiére ébauche est en voie d’achévement. 

mw Les activités d’arpentage des terres inuites aux 
fins de l’Accord sont terminées. Le programme 
traite maintenant des questions de réparation et 
d’enregistrement de plans. Ressources naturelles 
Canada était d’avis que les projets du programme 
suscitaient toujours un degré élevé de respect et de 
confiance auprés de la Nunavut Tunngavik, des 
décideurs inuit, des collectivités et des employés de 
Ressources naturelles Canada. Ce respect et cette 
confiance ont joué un role crucial dans la réussite du 
travail réalisé sur les terres inuites. 


9.2 |  Faits nouveaux qui ont influé sur l'approche fédérale 


de la mise en ceuvre 


oral | Conciliation : Rapport provisoire de M. Thomas 
Berger, aout 2005 

Le Rapport provisoire présentait des recommandations sur 
les fagons dont les parties 4 |’Accord pourraient améliorer 
leurs relations de travail au Comité de mise en ceuvre du 
Nunavut et sur les moyens de régler les problémes de mise 
en ceuvre susceptibles de survenir. M. Berger relevait qu'un 
processus efficace de réglement des différends était essentiel 
au bon fonctionnement du Comité, et que les parties 
devraient continuer d ‘envisager la médiation non exécutoire 
a titre de mécanisme possible de réglement des différends. 


Par l’intermédiaire du Comité de mise en ceuvre, il faudrait 
adopter une nouvelle approche correspondant aux grands 
objectifs de l’Accord. 

Le Rapport provisoire s’attachait également aux enjeux 
de financement pour les institutions gouvernementales 
ainsi qu’au plan de surveillance générale et au réglement 
des différends, avec des recommandations sur une approche 
renouvelée de la mise en ceuvre de |’Accord. 


O22 | Le projet Nunavut : Rapport final de M. Thomas 
Berger, avril 2006 

Le Rapport final traite du chapitre 23 de l’Accord, qui 
vise a relever les niveaux d’emploi des Inuit au sein du 
gouvernement. Selon le Rapport, le principal obstacle en 
ce domaine ne tient pas a la volonté du gouvernement du 
Canada d’embaucher des employés inuit, mais plutét a 
la difficulté qu’il éprouve a recruter et garder en poste des 
employés inuit qualifiés. M. Berger constate que le chapitre 
23 ne peut pas faire l’objet d’un traitement isolé. I] décrit les 
lacunes actuelles de l'éducation au Nunavut ainsi que leur 
répercussions sur l'avenir du territoire, pour ensuite proposer 
a ce sujet de nouvelles recommandations innovatrices, 
qui débordent de Vadministration de l’Accord sur les 
revendications territoriales du Nunavut. 

M. Berger recommandait au gouvernement du Nunavut et 
au gouvernement du Canada d’élaborer un plan stratégique 
conjoint, énongant des objectifs et des calendriers pour 
l’élaboration de la stratégie d’éducation bilingue. 


OFS | Examen quinquennal indépendant de l’Accord par 
Price Waterhouse Coopers 

Le rapport final du deuxitme examen quinquennal 

indépendant de l’Accord a été communiqué aux parties au 

printemps 2006. Lexamen couvrait la période de janvier 

1999 a juillet 2005. Le mandat en était le suivant : 


1. évaluer |’état d’avancement de la mise en ceuvre de 
chacun des chapitres de l’Accord; 

2. cerner les obstacles 4 la mise en ceuvre et proposer des 
options pour surmonter ces obstacles; 


iS’) 


. présenter des exemples de réussite; 

4. évaluer l’efficacité de la mise en ceuvre et présenter des 
recommandations pour rendre le processus de mise en 
ceuvre plus efficace. 


Price Waterhouse Coopersarecommandédesaméliorations 
dans les domaines de la consultation, de la surveillance et du 
reglement des différends. Parmi les obstacles 4 une mise en 
ceuvre efficace, les experts-conseils ont relevé des divergences 
d’interprétation des objectifs et des obligations, le manque de 
surveillance, le défaut de s’entendre sur ce qui constitue un 


processus de consultation approprié et l’absence de processus 


efficace de réglement des différends, en particulier au niveau 
du Comité. 

Le gouvernement du Canada a proposé que le Comité 
de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut se réunisse afin d’élaborer 
un plan d’action conjoint pour donner suite aux 
recommandations issues de l’examen quinquennal. AINC 
discutera avec plusieurs ministéres fédéraux des principales 
recommandations issues de l’examen, et veillera 3 donner 
suite aux préoccupations fédérales. 


9.2.4 | Coalition des revendications territoriales 

En juin 2006, des leaders autochtones représentant tous 
les peuples autochtones du Canada qui ont conclu des 
accords sur le reglement de leurs revendications territoriales 
globales depuis 1975 se sont rencontrés 4 Gatineau. Cette 
conférence de trois jours, intitulée «Achieving Objectives: 
A New Approach to Land Claims Agreements in Canada», 
a réuni des centaines de participants, leaders autochtones, 
fonctionnaires et politiciens. 

AINC a joué un réle de premier plan dans le financement 
de cette conférence, et de nombreux hauts fonctionnaires 
fédéraux y ont assisté et ont participé 4 divers groupes de 
travail et de discussion. 


9.2.5 | Conclusion 

Au cours de la période 2004-2006 visée par le rapport, 
d’importants problémes de mise en ceuvre de |’Accord se 
sont manifestés. Néanmoins, le gouvernement du Canada 
maintient son engagement a travailler avec ses partenaires a 
l’exécution des obligations découlant de |’Accord, ainsi qu’au 
respect de son esprit et de son intention. 


98 | Environnement Canada 


9.3.1 | Généralités 

Environnement Canada ouvrait son bureau du Nunavut a 
Iqaluit en 1999, avec un effectif qui compte actuellement 
huit employés, travaillant dans les domaines de la faune, 
de l’évaluation environnementale, des sites contaminés, 
de l’application des lois sur la pollution et des stations 
météorologiques. En 2005-2006, Veffectif était composé a 
38 % de bénéficiaires de |’Accord. En 2005, des postes de 
gestionnaire et de coordonnateur de la Loi sur les espéces 
en péril ont été dotés a Iqaluit pour les opérations dans 
l’Arctique de |’Est de la Division de la conservation du Nord. 
Un nouvel agent d’application de la loi a également été 
nommé 4 la Division de la protection de l'environnement. 
Les programmes sur le terrain d’Environnement Canada 
au Nunavut ont fait appel a plus de 20 entrepreneurs, dont 
au moins cing adjoints inuit sur le terrain et plusieurs Inuit 
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assurant le soutien logistique. 


9:3:.2 | Chapitre 5: Conseil de gestion des ressources 
fauniques du Nunavut 

Le chapitre 5 a pour objectif la création d’un systéme de 

droits, de priorités et de priviléges en matiére de récolte, la 

création d’un systéme de gestion des ressources fauniques 

et l’établissement du Conseil de gestion des ressources 

fauniques du Nunavut. 

Environnement Canada a continué de s’acquitter de 
ses obligations envers le Conseil de gestion des ressources 
fauniques. Le Ministérea présenté au Conseil un résumé de ses 
recherches sur la faune du Nunavut; son dossier comprenait 
notamment une liste des activités liées 4 la nouvelle Loi sur 
les espéces en péril et un sommaire des grandes priorités en 
matiére de gestion des ressources fauniques pour chaque 
région du Nunavut. Le personnel d’Environnement Canada 
a participé aux réunions trimestrielles du Conseil tout au 


long de 2005-2006. 


9.3.3 | Chapitre 9: Ententes sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit 

Le chapitre 9 définit les obligations relatives aux ententes sur 

les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit, notamment la 


gestion des aires de conservation déja créées ou nouvellement 
définies. 


9.3.3.1 Ententes sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
En 2001, des négociations s’amorgaient entre le Service 
canadien de la faune et les organisations inuites désignées, 
cest-a-dire la Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated, les trois 
associations régionales inuites et le comité de chasseurs et 
de trappeurs de Clyde River. Ces négociations visaient la 
conclusion d'une entente-cadre sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit censée couvrir toutes les aires de 
conservation au Nunavut sous la responsabilité du Service 
canadien de la faune. La négociation de l’entente sur la réserve 
nationale Igaliqtuuq, un processus en cours, sera intégrée a la 
négociation de l’entente cadre. Ces négociations ont progressé 
tout au long de la période visée par le rapport, et les deux 
parties prévoient en arriver a une conclusion dans un proche 
avenir. Une fois l’entente conclue, trois nouvelles aires de 
conservation seront créées a Igaliqtuug, Qaqulluit et Akpait. 


9.3.4 | Chapitre 11: Plan d‘aménagement du territoire 
Environnement Canada continue de fournir ala Commission 
d’aménagement du Nunavut des rapports d’examen 
et de l'information sur l’aménagement du territoire au 
Nunavut. En 2005, des discussions ont eu lieu au sujet des 
permis et des interactions entre diverses organisations non 
gouvernementales au Nunavut. 

Le personnel de la Direction de la protection de 
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environnement d’Environnement Canada a _ continué 
de contribuer a lassainissement des lieux contaminés au 
Nunavut en examinant des propositions de décontamination 
de sites abandonnés du Réseau d’alerte avancé DEW et 
d’emplacements militaires, d’aides 4 la navigation, de sites 
miniers et de caches 4 carburant abandonnés. Le personnel 
de la Direction a également participé a des enquétes sur le 
terrain et a administration du Plan d’action accéléré pour 


les lieux contaminés fédéraux. 


SERS | Chapitre 12 : Répercussions des activités 
de développement 

Le Ministére a continué d’étudier les propositions qui lui ont 
été présentées et de donner a la Commission du Nunavut 
chargée de l’examen des répercussions des conseils sur des 
projets d’aménagement, notamment pour les examens de la 
partie 4 et de la partie 5. Le personnel de la Direction de la 
protection de l'environnement d’Environnement Canada a 
également continué de participer 4 la mise en vigueur des 
certificats de projet délivrés par la Commission d’examen. 


9.3.6 | Chapitre 13: Gestion des eaux 

Environnement Canada participe toujours au processus de 
délivrance des permis d'utilisation des eaux au Nunavut, 
en conseillant l’Office des eaux au sujet des demandes de 
permis et en participant aux audiences publiques traitant de 
ce sujet. 


9.3.7 | Chapitre 23 : Embauchage des Inuit 

En application du Plan d’emploi des Inuit d’ Environnement 
Canada, trois bénéficiaires inuit occupent actuellement des 
postes pour une durée indéterminée a Iqaluit, notamment 
un technicien de la faune et coordonnateur de la Loi sur les 
espéeces en péril auprés du bureau du Service canadien de la 
faune a Iqaluit et un agent de l’application de la loi pour la 
Direction de la protection de l'environnement. 

En plus de ces employés permanents, Environnement 
Canada embauche et forme des membres des collectivités 
avoisinantes pour la plupart de ses programmes sur le terrain, 
a titre d’adjoints a la recherche en ressources faunique. En 
2005, on a embauché des adjoints 4 la recherche inuit de 
Cambridge Bay, Arviat et Coral Harbour. 

Environnement Canada a également collaboré avec les 
collectivités pour recueillirle savoir écologique local qui pourrait 
étre utile a la gestion des oiseaux migrateurs. Le Ministére 
collabore depuis 2005 avec les collectivités de Resolute Bay et 
de Pond Inlet afin d’étudier les changements dans la couverture 
de glace marine et la présence de certaines espéces d’oiseaux de 
mer. Pour ces projets, Environnement Canada a engagé des 
entrepreneurs locaux et versé des honoraires aux personnes qui 
ont accepté de participer aux entrevues. 


Environnement Canada a pris part aux travaux du 


comité de promotion des sciences au Nunavut, un groupe 
interorganisationnel formé de scientifiques fédéraux, 
territoriaux et universitaires qui s‘emploie a susciter l’intérét 


des jeunes pour les sciences. 


9.4 |  Péches et Océans Canada 


9.4.1 | Conservation et Protection 

Leffectif ministériel est demeuré relativement stable en 
2004-2005, mais certains changements ont touché les 
employés permanents de Conservation et Protection du 
secteur de |’Arctique de |’Est en 2005-2006, visant quatre 
postes pour une durée indéterminée a Iqaluit et deux postes 
a Rankin Inlet. Les postes 4 Iqaluit sont ceux du chef de 
secteur (PM-06), du surveillant des opérations sur le terrain 
(PM-04) et de deux agents des péches (GT-04). Un des 
agents GT-04 est en congé parental depuis novembre 2005 
et reviendra au travail le 3 juillet 2006. Les postes PM-04 et 
GT-04 de Rankin Inlet se sont libérés en octobre 2005, et 
le ministére des Péches et des Océans amorce un nouveau 
processus de dotation. Pendant |’été 2005, un agent des 
péches de Nouvelle-Ecosse a travaillé trois semaines au 
bureau de Rankin Inlet pour s’occuper des taches générales 
de bureau et des fonctions de surveillance de la chasse. 

En plus des activités d’application de la loi, le personnel de 
Conservation et Protection a collaboré avec des collectivités 
et diverses organisations pour faire des présentations 
éducatives dans les écoles et lors de réunions publiques afin 
de promouvoir une utilisation et une exploitation prudentes 
des mammiféres marins et des poissons. 


9.4.1.1 Surveillance 

La surveillance de la chasse aux mammiféres marins dans les 
collectivités pratiquant la gestion communautaire du narval 
et du béluga constituait une priorité pour Conservation 
et Protection pendant la période visée par le rapport. Des 
patrouilles ont été postées a la lisitre des banquises pour 
surveiller la chasse au narval dans la baie de l’Arctique et la 
chasse au béluga 4 Iqaluit. La chasse en eau libre a fait Pobjet 
d’une certaine surveillance 4 Repulse Bay, 4 Arviat, dans la 
région de Pangnirtung, et dans la zone de la baie Frobisher 
pres d’Iqaluit. Les nombres déclarés de prises de mammiféres 
marins ont semblé faibles, en particulier pour ce qui est du 
béluga, mais les nombres officieux laissent croire que les 
chasses ont été fructueuses ces derniéres années. 


9.4.1.2 | Omble chevalier 

Des agents des péches de Rankin Inlet ont surveillé la péche 
commerciale de l’omble chevalier & Cambridge Bay en 
2004-2005, et les agents des péches d’Igaluit ont maintenu 


leur surveillance de la péche sportive de l’omble dans la riviére 
Sylvia Grinnell tout au long de la période visée par le rapport. 
Des chercheurs ont également recueilli des données sur les 
prises des péches commerciale, sportive et de subsistance. 
Lan 2006 marquait la quatritme année de la collecte de 
données sur les prises d’omble dans la région d’'Igaluit et 
de la fermeture de sections de la riviére Sylvia Grinnell a la 
péche au filet et par casaque, 4 la demande du comité de 
chasseurs et de trappeurs d’Amarok. Le ministére des Péches 
et des Océans a participé a des patrouilles conjointes avec des 
agents de la faune du gouvernement du Nunavut. 


9.4.1.3 Baleine boréale 

En aoit 2005, la collectivité de Repulse Bay a réalisé une 
chasse a la baleine boréale fructueuse dans la population du 
bassin Foxe et de la baie d’Hudson nord. II s’agissait d’une 
initiative conjointe du ministére des Péches et des Océans, 
du Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut, 
des organisations régionales des ressources fauniques, et des 
comités locaux de chasseurs et de trappeurs. Le personnel 
de Péches et Océans a surveillé la chasse et prélevé des 
échantillons a des fins scientifiques. 


9.4.1.4 Mesures législatives sur les péches 

Le projet de réglement sur les péches du Nunavut est en 
révision juridique depuis deux ans. Le projet de réglement 
a été présenté aux partenaires de cogestion en janvier et 
février 2006, et les discussions se poursuivent. Le personnel 
régional du ministére des Péches et des Océans participera 
au processus de consultation, afin de recueillir les points de 
vue communautaires sur les mesures proposées. 


9.4.2 | Permis par secteur 

Pendant la période visée par le rapport, les administrateurs de 
secteur, Délivrance des permis, ont travaillé au Programme des 
observateurs en mer et 4 de nouveaux permis expérimentaux 
pour la péche a l’omble chevalier et des péches en émergence. 
Ladministrateur de secteur précédent a démissionné en janvier 
2005 et ila été remplacé en mars 2005. expansion des péches 
hauturiéres au flétan noir (turbot) et a la crevette au Nunavut 
se traduit par une charge de travail accrue en délivrance des 
permis. Le Protocole sur la salubrité des mollusques bivalves 
de Qikigtarjuaq a été prolongé, mais aucune récolte n’a eu lieu. 
Des initiatives courantes sont a l’examen pour la surveillance 
de la péche hauturiére a la crevette et au poisson de fond, 
par exemple la gestion du trafic maritime, notamment la 
surveillance des navires hauturiers au moyen d’un systéme 
numérique par satellite et de registres électroniques qui 
consignent I’activité de péche. Les administrateurs de secteur, 
Délivrance des permis, ont mis a jour et compilé les données 
statistiques et les données relatives aux permis pour les 
systemes de rapport régionaux et nationaux. 
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9.4.3 | Gestion des péches 

En remplacement d’un systéme de contingentement, sept 
collectivités du Nunavut ont participé au régime de gestion 
communautaire de la péche. Le personnel de la Gestion des 
péches a aidé activement les organisations de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs a rédiger des régles et apporté son aide a d’autres 
partenaires de cogestion, soit la Nunavut Tunngavik, le 
Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut et 
les organisations régionales de conservation de la faune. Dans 
le cadre des activités permanentes favorisant la conservation, 
l’éducation et la participation communautaire, les employés 
de Péches et Océans Canada ont tenu des consultations 
publiques fructueuses dans plusieurs collectivités qui 
participent au régime de gestion communautaire. Lannée 
2005 était la premiére d’une nouvelle période d’essai de trois 
ans pour le béluga dans ces collectivités. Le groupe de travail 
du régime de gestion communautaire a recommandeé cette 
prolongation du régime original pour le béluga au début 
de l’exercice 2005-2006. Lannée 2006 était la troisiéme 
année d’une nouvelle période d’essai de cing ans d'un 
régime de gestion communautaire pour le narval dans cing 
collectivités. 

La participation du personnel de Péches et Océans aux 
réunions communautaires et a celles des organisations 
de chasseurs et de trappeurs a renforcé les liens entre la 
collectivité de Pangnirtung et le Ministére. A partir de ce 
partenariat naissant, un plan de gestion des péches a l’omble 
est en voie de rédaction en collaboration avec Pangnirtung. 
On espére pouvoir appliquer ce modeéle a d’autres péches a 
Vomble au Nunavut. Vannée 2005 représentait la derniére 
année d’échantillonnage de l’omble dans la riviére Sylvia 
Grinnell. La prise en compte du savoir traditionnel faisant 
partie intégrante de la gestion des ressources du Nunavut, 
le personnel de Péches et Océans a collaboré avec le comité 
de chasseurs et de trappeurs d’Amarok pour apporter des 
changements a la gestion des péches dans la riviere Sylvia 
Grinnell, changements qui continuent de s’appliquer depuis 
aout 2002. 

Le ministére de |’Environnement du gouvernement du 
Nunavut a organisé des forums stratégiques des péches dans 
trois régions du Nunavut en 2004. Les themes centraux 
portaient sur la mise en valeur économique de toutes les 
espéces des péches, l’infrastructure facilitant cette mise en 
valeur et identification de péches durables et exploratoires 
au Nunavut et dans les eaux adjacentes. Le personnel 
de Péches et Océans a assisté a tous les ateliers régionaux 
et présenté des commentaires écrits au gouvernement du 
Nunavut. La stratégie des péches du Nunavut a été publiée 
en mars 2005. 

En février 2006, le ministére des Péches et des Océans 
a également tenu des consultations sur la création d’un 


nouveau plan des péches au fiétan noir (turbot) dans la 
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sous-zone zéro de l’Organisation des péches de |’Atlantique 
Nord-Ouest. Plus de 70 personnes du Nunavut, du Québec, 
de Terre-Neuve-et-Labrador et de la Nouvelle-Ecosse ont 
participé aux consultations, notamment des représentants 
du Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut, 
des organisations de chasseurs et de trappeurs, de la Nunavut 
Tunngavik et de l'industrie. Lélaboration du plan de gestion 
devrait étre terminée d’ici la fin de 2006. 

La commission mixte Canada-Groenland sur la 
conservation et la gestion du narval et du béluga s'est réunie 
pour une neuviéme fois en mai 2004, 4 Nuuk (Groenland). 
Des représentants du ministére des Péches et des Océans 
d’Igaluit, d’ Ottawa et de Winnipeg ont participé a la réunion, 
de méme qu'un chasseur d’Arctic Bay et des représentants du 
Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut et 
de la Nunavut Tunngavik. 

Une réunion conjointe du groupe de travail du comité 
scientifique sur |’état des populations de narval et de béluga 
dans l’Atlantique Nord de la Commission des mammiféres 
marins de |’Atlantique Nord et du groupe de travail 
scientifique de la commission mixte Canada-Groenland 
sur la conservation et la gestion du narval et du béluga a 
également eu lieu 4 Nuuk (Groenland), en octobre 2005. 
Des représentants du ministére des Péches et des Océans 
d'Iqaluit, d’ Ottawa, de Winnipeg, de St. John’s et de Mont- 
Joli ont assisté 4 la réunion, de méme que des représentants 
du Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 
et de la Nunavut Tunngavik. Les deux réunions se sont 
déroulées dans un esprit d’ouverture et de coopération. Ces 
événements témoignent toujours d'une activité bilatérale 
positive. 


9.4.4 | Protection de l'habitat 

Le ministére des Péches et des Océans a travaillé a 
lexécution de son mandat de protection de I’habitat avec ses 
partenaires et les intervenants, notamment les institutions 
gouvernementales, les organisations inuites désignées et les 
représentants de l'industrie, du gouvernement territorial et des 
ministéres fédéraux. Péches et Océans collabore au processus 
d’examen du Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du 
Nunavut et agit de concert avec des promoteurs afin de régler 
des préoccupations touchant l’ habitat du poisson. 

Plusieurs évaluations environnementales ont été réalisées 
au Nunavut, et d'autres sont en cours, a |’égard de projets 
d'exploitation du diamant et de lor, d'un important 
projet portuaire et routier, du nettoyage des emplacements du 
Réseau d’alerte avancée DEW, et de projets d’ infrastructure 
municipale. 

Le 20 juillet 2004, la Commission du Nunavut chargée 
de l’examen des répercussions délivrait un certificat de projet 
pour la mine de diamant Jericho (Tahera Diamond Corp.), 
qui permettait au projet d’avancer a la phase des autorisations 


réglementaires. A Vissue des audiences finales, l’Office des 
eaux du Nunavut délivrait un permis d’eau en décembre 
2004. Une fois finalisée la version détaillée du plan «aucune 
perte nette» des promoteurs, Péches et Océans a délivré une 
autorisation au titre du paragraphe 35(2) de la Loi sur les 
péches le 15 avril 2005. Les travaux de construction achévent 
sur emplacement et la production a pleine échelle devrait 
commencer a l|’été 2006. 

La Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des 
répercussions a tenu ses audiences finales sur le projet aurifére 
Doris North (Miramar Hope Bay Limited) du 11 au 16 
juillet 2004. En aot 2004, la Commission recommandait 
dans son rapport final de ne pas donner suite au projet; le 
promoteur lui avait fourni une information insuffisante 
pour permettre 4 la Commission d’évaluer pleinement les 
éventuelles incidences environnementales négatives du projet. 
Le ministre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
était d’accord avec la recommandation de la Commission 
voulant que le projet n’aille pas de l’avant jusqu’a ce que l’on 
corrige les lacunes d’information. En juin 2005, Miramar 
Hope Bay Limited a produit un nouvel énoncé provisoire des 
incidences environnementales, qui a fait objet d’audiences 
a Cambridge Bay en janvier et février 2006. A Vissue des 
audiences, le 6 mars 2006, la Commission transmettait au 
ministre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien un 
rapport final d’audience, dans lequel elle recommandait que 
le projet passe a la phase des autorisations réglementaires. Si 
le ministre approuve le rapport, un certificat de projet sera 
délivré et le projet pourra franchir les étapes de lobtention 
des autorisations réglementaires. 

Le ministére des Péches et des Océans a participé a 
des réunions de la Commission du Nunavut chargée de 
l’examen des répercussions sur l’établissement de la portée 
d'un projet 4 Cambridge Bay et Yellowknife en juin 2004, 
relativement au port et a la route de Bathurst Inlet. II s’agit 
d'un projet en coentreprise de la Kitikmeot Corporation 
et de Nuna Logistics Limited. La version finale des lignes 
directrices pour aider le promoteur 4 produire son énoncé 
des incidences environnementales a été remise en décembre 
2004. Les incidences éventuelles du projet sur habitat du 
poisson comprennent la destruction d’éléments d’habitat 
du poisson résultant de la construction d’un quai pouvant 
accommoder des navires concgus pour la navigation dans les 
glaces de 50 000 tonnes, et de multiples croisements par le 
tracé routier de cours d’eau fréquentés par des poissons. 

Péches et Océans a également participé aux réunions 
techniques de la Commission du Nunavut chargée de 
l’examen des répercussions et 4 une conférence préalable aux 
audiences en juin 2005, pour le projet aurifére Meadowbank 
(Cumberland Resources Ltd.). Le promoteur a présenté une 
évaluation préliminaire des incidences environnementales en 
janvier 2005. Des audiences finales ont été tenues dans les 


collectivités de Baker Lake, Chesterfield Inlet et Rankin Inlet 
du 27 au 31 mars 2006. La Commission a décidé de laisser 
le dossier en suspens a l’issue des audiences, pour permettre 
au promoteur de régler certaines questions et préoccupations 
liées 4 trois aspects généraux de |’éévaluation. Sur réception 
de cette information, la Commission indiquera plus 
précisément comment se poursuivra l’examen de ce dossier. 

Le ministére des Péches et des Océans continue de travailler 
en étroite collaboration avec les collectivités, la Commission 
du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions et 
l’Office des eaux du Nunavut pour les évaluations de projet, 
notamment le nettoyage des emplacements du Réseau d’alerte 
avancée DEW et divers projets municipaux d’infrastructure 
et d’aménagement. 


9.4.5 | Embauchage des Inuit 

Péches et Océans, qui maintient son engagement d’atteindre 
un niveau d’emploi représentatif des Inuit, tant au Ministére 
qu au sein du Conseil fédéral du Nunavut, a collaboré avec 
d’autres ministéres fédéraux a la création d’un plan cadre 
d’embauchage des Inuit. Environ 36 % des employés de 


Péches et Océans au Nunavut étaient des bénéficiaires en 
2004-2005, et environ 27 % en 2005-2006. 


9.4.6 | Gestion des océans 

A la suite d’un examen ministériel mené en 2003-2004, 
on a décidé de concentrer le travail de gestion des océans 
sur un secteur en particulier. On a jugé que les travaux 
exécutés dans l’Arctique de |’Ouest étaient plus avancés et 
hautement prioritaires, en particulier dans le contexte d'une 
éventuelle mise en valeur pétroliére et gaziére dans le delta 
du Mackenzie. On a donc mis fin au travail de planification 
de la gestion intégrée des océans dans les régions centrale 
et orientale de l’Arctique le 31 mars 2004, pour réorienter 
Vactivité sur l’Arctique de l'Ouest. 

Au fil des cing derniéres années, le personnel de Gestion 
des océans dans la région de l’Arctique de |’Est a amorcé 
deux processus de planification de la gestion des océans 
au Nunavut. Dans le premier cas, un groupe de travail a 
commencé a planifier des processus de gestion intégrée pour 
la baie d’Hudson dans la région de Kivalliq. Le deuxiéme 
processus pour la gestion des océans a produit une analyse 
des enjeux marins dans la région de Baffin. Le groupe de 
travail sur la gestion des océans affecté 4 la baie d’Hudson a 
sollicité un sommaire du savoir scientifique et traditionnel sur 
la baie d’Hudson, accessible depuis 2005. Péches et Océans 
continuera de profiter de toutes les occasions de mettre en 
valeur l’importance des eaux cétiéres et marines du Nunavut 
pour les écosystémes marins du Canada. 

Le ministére des Péches et des Océans est conscient 
des préoccupations et des enjeux courants relativement 
4 la capacité des océans au Nunavut; des options pour 
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donner suite 4 ces préoccupations pourraient s inscrire dans 
l’élaboration plus poussée du Plan d’action pour les océans. 
En préparation de la Conférence Zone cétitre Canada qui 
aura lieu a Tuktoyaktuk en aotit 2006, des consultations sur 
les enjeux océaniques ont eu lieu dans cing collectivités du 
Nunavut a la fin de 2005. Le résultat de ces consultations 
alimentera les ateliers de la Conférence sur le bien-étre des 
collectivités cétiéres de l’Arctique. On prévoit que plus de 30 
participants de tout le Nunavut assisteront 4 la Conférence. 


9.4.7 | Partenariats 

Le ministére des Péches et des Océans éprouverait beaucoup 
de difficulté 4 accomplir son travail au Nunavuts’il ne pouvait 
pas compter sur un certain nombre de partenariats. La gestion 
communautaire serait impossible sans la collaboration des 
organisations de chasseurs et de trappeurs des collectivités 
participantes, du Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques 
du Nunavut et de la Nunavut Tunngavik dans |’élaboration 
et la mise en ceuvre des programmes. Péches et Océans 
compte énormément sur les organisations de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs de chaque collectivité pour obtenir des données 
sur les récoltes. 

Le Ministére a assisté, lorsque sa participation était 
pertinente, aux réunions du groupe de travail des péches 
du Nunavut, groupe officieux réunissant des représentants 
supérieurs du Conseil, de la Nunavut Tunngavik et 
de la Division des péches et de la chasse au phoque du 
gouvernement du Nunavut. Les agents de protection de la 
faune du gouvernement territorial, présents dans chaque 
collectivité du Nunavut, fournissent aide et information sur 
le terrain 4 Péches et Océans. Le personnel de la Protection 
de habitat du Ministére collabore avec d’autres ministéres 
fédéraux pour assurer une approche fédérale unifi¢e et 
efficiente de l’examen de projets d’aménagement au Nunavut. 
Péches et Océans a également ouvert sa bibliothéque de 
référence au Conseil, 4 la Nunavut Tunngavik, au ministére 
de l'Environnement du Nunavut et au Service canadien 
de la faune par |’intermédiaire de la Coalition des centres 
de ressources sur la faune du Nunavut. En 2004, on a créé 
un site Web pour la Coalition afin de rendre ces ressources 
uniques accessibles au grand public (www.nwrec.ca). 

En 2005, Péches et Océans a créé un partenariat avec 
le nouveau Secrétariat inuit des ressources fauniques du 
Nunavut, qui exerce une fonction d’administration et de 
coordination auprés des organisations de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs et des organisations régionales des ressources 
fauniques. Le Secrétariat s'appréte 4 embaucher au moins un 
agent de liaison dans chacune des trois régions du Nunavut, ce 
qui devrait renforcer et enrichir les liens de communications 
du ministére des Péches et des Océans avec les collectivités. 

Péches et Océans continue d’entretenir et de solidifier ces 


partenariats, tout en cherchant a en créer de nouveaux. 
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A mesure que les préparatifs de l’Année polaire 
internationale prennent de l’élan, des possibilités accrues 
de partenariat se présenteront au Nunavut, au Canada et a 
l’échelle internationale. Ces partenariats devraient toucher a 
peu prés tous les aspects du travail de Péches et Océans au 
Nunavut. 


9.4.8 | Recherche 

Au cours de l’exercice 2004-2005, une contribution totale de 
351 600 $ a partir du Fonds de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut a 
été versée a l’égard de 18 projets de recherche dans la région 
du Nunavut. Pour l’exercice 2005-2006, des versements 
d’environ 350 000 $ du Fonds de mise en ceuvre ont été 
approuvés pour 15 projets de recherche dans la région. Ces 
projets portaient sur d’importants enjeux de recherche visant 
une variété d’espéces, dont l’omble chevalier, le phoque, la 
baleine boréale, le béluga, le narval et le morse. 

La collecte de données et la recherche ont été exécutées 
par des chercheurs du ministére des Péches et des Océans, 
en collaboration avec des chasseurs locaux, et les analyses 
ont été confiées a |’établissement de recherche du Ministére 
4 Winnipeg (Institut des eaux douces). Plusieurs de ces 
projets ont été cofinancés par d’autres organisations, plus 
particulicrement le Conseil de gestion des ressources 
fauniques du Nunavut. Péches et Océans avait sollicité la 
participation des collectivités dans l’approbation des projets 
et a utilisé des ressources communautaires dans la mesure du 
possible. Les propositions de projet pour le financement du 
Fonds de mise en ceuvre du Nunavut en 2006-2007 ont été 
présentées a la fin de 2005, et un financement de 354 000 $ 
a été approuvé pour 15 projets en 2006-2007. Les préparatifs 
de l’Année polaire internationale devraient stimuler l’intérét 
envers les initiatives de recherche dans |’Arctique et créer de 
nouvelles possibilités. 


9.5 | Patrimoine canadien 


Au cours de la période visée par le rapport, Patrimoine 
canadien a maintenu une activité considérable au Nunavut, 
dans le cadre d’un certain nombre de _ politiques, de 
programmes et d’ initiatives spéciales. 


9.5.1 | Processus d’examen des politiques 

Au cours de l’exercice 2004-2005, des organisations et 
bénéficiaires inuit ont été invités a participer a une série 
de consultations sur les programmes sociaux et culturels 
dans la région du Nunavut. Lapproche visait la fusion 
en un seul programme des 13 programmes A |’intention 
des Autochtones qu’administre Patrimoine canadien et 
la réalisation d’évaluations, de vérifications, d’études 


rétrospectives et d’analyses de l'environnement a l’égard de 
chaque programme. La consultation de la clientéle visait 
4 assurer la pertinence dans le secteur du programme; des 
contributions ont été recueillies pour le développement futur 
du programme. Ces consultations se sont poursuivies tout au 
long de la période visée par le rapport. 


9.5.2 | Programmes linguistiques inuit 

Lenjeu des langues a fait l’objet de discussions, plus 
particuli¢rement dans le cadre des ententes linguistiques 
Canada-Nunavut et de la consultation sur le Centre des 
langues et des cultures autochtones. 

Au cours des années financiéres 2004-2005 et 2005-2006, 
Patrimoine canadien a consulté le ministére de la Culture, 
de la Langue, des Ainés et de la Jeunesse du gouvernement 
du Nunavut a propos du versement de fonds pour la langue 
inuktitut dans le territoire, avec lintention d’assurer la 
complémentarité entre les fonds de lentente linguistique et 
ceux de |’Initiative des langues autochtones, deux initiatives 
spécifiques aux Inuit et axées sur les collectivités. 

Un accord a été signé en 2004-2005, et reconduit en 
2005-2006, pour établir un cadre de coopération entre 
le Canada et le Nunavut en ce qui concerne la protection 
de Videntité culturelle des Inuit par la reconnaissance, la 
revitalisation, l'utilisation et le développement de l’inuktitut. 
Lenjeu de la langue et des services gouvernementaux demeure 
un dossier intergouvernemental prioritaire pour Patrimoine 
canadien et le Bureau du Conseil privé. 

Les consultations sur les langues et les cultures autochtones 
pendant la période visée par le rapport ont constitué un volet 
important des travaux du Groupe de travail sur les langues et 
cultures autochtones, mis sur pied en 2002 par la ministre du 
Patrimoine canadien. En juillet 2004, on consultait plus de 
30 bénéficiaires inuit clés pour qu’ils contribuent a orienter 
élaboration d’une politique visant le renouvellement du 
financement fédéral a l’égard d'une politique des langues 
autochtones et de linuktitut. Cette initiative faisait 
également appel a des spécialistes des Premiéres nations, 
inuit et métis, réunis dans un Cercle d’experts. Ce groupe 
a formulé des principes et des protocoles qui ont guidé le 
processus par la suite. Le rapport final de référence sur les 
recommandations issues des consultations sur les langues et 
les cultures autochtones a été présenté a la ministre le 29 juin 
2005. Ces recommandations guident la révision en cours du 
programme linguistique de Patrimoine canadien. 

Selon le rapport Berger, les investissements d’ordre 
linguistique dans l'éducation et les institutions clés 
constituent actuellement la principale lacune au titre des 
politiques et du financement. M. Berger recommandait un 
financement fédéral minimum de 20 millions de dollars par 
année en éducation et dans les langues ainsi qu'un appui clair 


a un élargissement de la politique fédérale sur les langues 


autochtones. De nombreuses recommandations issues des 
consultations alimentent également des initiatives fédérales 
courantes de politique et de financement. 


oe) la 
Le gouvernement du Nunavut a produit son rapport final 
sur un projet de Centre du patrimoine du Nunavut en 2003 
et a rencontré le sous-ministre et le sous-ministre adjoint de 


Centres du patrimoine culturel 


Patrimoine canadien pour discuter du projet. Ces discussions 
entre le gouvernement du Nunavut, la Fiducie du patrimoine 
inuit et Patrimoine canadien se sont poursuivies tout au long 
de la période visée par le rapport. Lune des difficultés que 
présente ce projet vient du fait que le budget proposé titre 
de participation de Patrimoine canadien 4 |’aménagement 
représente un montant supérieur au budget national total 
du Ministére pour son unique programme d’investissement 
immobilier, Espaces culturels Canada. Patrimoine canadien 
nest pas directement tenu en vertu de |’Accord de financer 
un tel centre, mais les discussions se poursuivent au sujet de 
mesures qui pourraient étre prises en ce sens. 

Pendant la période visée par le rapport, d’autres discussions 
se sont déroulées sur le potentiel d’un éventuel centre des arts 
et de la culture a Iqaluit, un établissement de présentation 
des arts susceptible d’étre combiné au Centre du patrimoine 
du Nunavut. Les estimations actuelles pour cette installation 
s établissent 4 environ 20 millions de dollars. 


540 | 
Lensemble des programmes de Patrimoine canadien au 


Financement par Patrimoine canadien 


Nunavut a entrainé des dépenses totales de 9 289 147 $ 
en 2004-2005. Un montant additionnel de 6 178 473 $a 
été dépensé en 2005-2006. Le financement total a des fins 
sociales et culturelles pendant la période visée par le rapport 
atteignait pres de 15,5 millions de dollars. 


9.6 | Ressources humaines et Développement 


social Canada 


J 


Développement des ressources humaines Canada (DRHC) a 
été scindé en deux ministéres le 12 décembre 2003 : Ressources 
humaines et Développement des compétences Canada, et 
Développement social Canada. Les deux ministéres étaient 
réunifiés en décembre 2005, sous la désignation Ressources 
humaines et Développement social Canada (RHDSC). 
Lagent de prestation de RHDSC est Service Canada. Ce 
mandat de prestation de Service Canada pour RHDSC et 
de nombreux autres ministéres a profondément changé le 
mandat et les activités du Ministére dans le territoire au cours 
de la derniére année. Service Canada compte trois bureaux 


au Nunavut, et prévoit en ouvrir trois autres au cours des 
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prochaines années, en fonction de la disponibilité de locaux 
a bureaux et de logements dans les collectivités désignées. 

Au cours de la prochaine année, RHDSC/Service Canada 
mettra a jour les renseignements dans l’annexe ministérielle 
au plan fédéral d’embauchage des Inuit, pour tenir compte 
de la nouvelle orientation du Ministére. La plus grande partie 
de l'information dans l’annexe demeure pertinente, sauf au 
titre des nouveaux plans d’expansion et d’embauchage accru 
qu il faudra intégrer. 

Les données recueillies en 2002 fixaient A 52 % le niveau 
de référence pour l’embauchage des Inuit au Nunavut. Les 
objectifs s’établissent 4 61 % pour 2005, et 70 % pour 2007. 
Ces cibles restent pertinentes, et le Ministére prendra toutes 
les mesures nécessaires pour les atteindre. Le taux courant 
d’emploi des Inuit 4 RHDSC s’établit 4 60 %, un léger 
recul par rapport 4 2005 s’expliquant par le départ de deux 
employés inuit ces derniéres semaines. 


96.1 | 
Dans le domaine de l’initiation 4 l’emploi, le Ministére s'est 


Initiation a l'emploi 


engagé a créer un poste de formation de premier échelon. Ce 
poste a été créé en janvier 2004, et sa durée initiale d'une année 
a été prolongée. La stagiaire a regu une formation dans les 
domaines des services d’assurance-emploi de premiere ligne 
et des programmes de sécurité du revenu, qui l’intéressaient 
particuliérement. Depuis le dernier rapport, la stagiaire est 
devenue employée nommée pour une période indéterminée 
du Ministére, et elle a obtenu deux paliers d’avancement. Ce 
stage est considéré comme une grande réussite. 

9.6.2 | Recrutement 

On a modifié les pratiques de recrutement pour mieux tenir 
compte des conditions qui existent dans le Nord. On s'est 
efforcé le plus possible d’afficher les postes dans les langues 
parlées par les membres des collectivités au Nunavut. Des 
séances d’orientation ont été organisées avant les entrevues 
pour aider les candidats a se familiariser autant que possible 
avec le processus. Tous les conseils comptaient des membres 
de la collectivité qui parlent couramment le dialecte du 
candidat de facon 4 permettre 4 ce dernier de répondre en 
inuktitut s'il le désirait. La nouvelle Loi sur l'emploi dans la 
fonction publique, entrée en vigueur le ler janvier 2006, visait 
précisément a favoriser l’embauchage selon le principe du 
mérite. Par définition, il s'agit de nommer la bonne personne 
au bon poste au bon moment. La politique a fait preuve de 
son utilité pour relever les niveaux d’embauchage des Inuit. 


963 | 
La politique sur le logement a été réévaluée pour mieux 


Maintien en poste 


répondre aux besoins des personnes recrutées a échelle 
locale. Tous les employés qui n’étaient pas propriétaires 
d’une maison et qui demandaient un logement avaient droit 
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a des unités de logement subventionnées par le gouvernement 
fédéral. Les conditions de travail souples étaient encouragées 
pour permettre aux employés de participer aux activités 
traditionnelles sur le territoire. Le personnel inuit était 
également invité a planifier, pour les employés, des journées 
Inuit Qaujimajatugangit pour célébrer la culture inuite, et 
a participé autant que possible aux activités organisées par 
d’autres ministéres. 

Le Ministére a également participé aux travaux du Comité 
de la formation et du perfectionnement du Conseil fédéral 
du Nunavut, qui a déployé de grands efforts pour offrir des 


programmes de formation au Nunavut. 


9.6.4 | Passation de marchés 

Les bureaux locaux de RHDSC/Service Canada ne sont pas 
responsables de services de passation de marchés. Les achats 
se sont limités a des fournitures de bureau mineures et aux 
frais de voyage. Dans les deux cas, des mesures ont été prises 


pour traiter avec des fournisseurs de services locaux. 


9.6.5 | Défis et secteurs de croissance 

Le mandat du Ministére dans le territoire a considérablement 
changé au cours de la période visée par ce rapport. Cette 
évolution a exercé sur le personnel, tant inuit que non inuit, 
des pressions considérables pour effectuer des voyages visant 
4 faciliter la formation et les autres nouvelles activités de 
sensibilisation qui font maintenant partie de la prestation 
de service au Nunavut. Cette nouvelle condition d’emploi 
au Ministére a entrainé le départ de quelques employés qui 
n’étaient pas disposés a voyager. Tous les futurs candidats 
embauchés seront informés qu'il s'agit maintenant d’une 
exigence des postes. Louverture de nouveaux bureaux dans 
le territoire réduira le nombre de collectivités ayant besoin de 
visites, tout en augmentant le nombre d’employés disponibles 
pour les voyages. 

Le probleme relatif a l’achévement de l’analyse de la 
population active inuite a été réglé a court terme par la 
conclusion d'une entente avec le Bureau de la statistique, qui 
soutient des activités liées a l’achévement de I’analyse. 


9.7 | Affaires indiennes et du Nord Canada 


9.7.1 | Administration des terres 

En application du chapitre 5 (partie 8) de lAccord, 
l’Administration des terres a offert aux organisations inuites 
désignées un droit de premier refus avant de traiter des demandes 
de création de nouveaux camps de sportifs ou de naturalistes 
dans la région du Nunavut. Conformément au chapitre 7, des 
terres de la Couronne ont été mises a la disposition de clients, 


sans droits de demande, pour des camps éloignés approuvés 


par le comité local de chasseurs et de trappeurs et ayant franchi 
l’étape de l’examen préalable par la Commission du Nunavut 
chargée de l’examen des répercussions. 

En conformité du chapitre 12, |’Administration des terres 
a transmis 49 demandes d’aliénation de terres domaniales, 
69 demandes de permis d'utilisation du sol et 92 permis 
d’exploitation de carriére 4 la Commission pour étude et 
examen préalable. LAdministration des terres a également 
participé 4 deux examens par la Commission en vertu de 
la partie 5, pour Miramar Hope Bay Ltd. et Cumberland 
Resources Ltd. 

Aucours dela période visée par le rapport, |'Administration 
des terres a collaboré avec |’Office des eaux du Nunavut 
4 lexamen et a l’approbation du plan de fermeture et de 
remise en état de la mine Polaris. LOffice et son personnel 
ont manifesté un esprit de collaboration encourageant. 
LAdministration des terres a également collaboré avec |’Office 
4 examen du plan d’abandon et de remise en état de la mine 
Nanisivik. LAdministration des terres et la Commission ont 
entrepris les étapes préliminaires d’un examen conjoint du 
plan d’abandon et de remise en état de l’aire de confinement 
des résidus a la mine Lupin. 

Conformément au chapitre 19, |’Administration des 
terres a examiné les plans d’arpentage officiels visant des 
parcelles de terres inuites sélectionnées. Une exigence 
prévoit la ratification de tous ces plans par le ministre. 
L’Administration des terres a donc recu et approuvé environ 
600 de ces plans. Plusieurs plans n’ont pas encore été recus, 
et ils devront éventuellement étre examinés et approuvés. 
En février 2006, Administration des terres a participé a un 
atelier avec la Nunavut Tunngavik, Ressources naturelles 
Canada et les associations inuites régionales pour discuter 
des obligations en vertu de l’Accord. 

En vertu des articles 19.8.17 et 19.8.18, le Conservateur 
des registres miniers est chargé de régler tout différend 
conformément aux dispositions du Réglement — sur 
Vexploitation miniére au Canada en vigueur a la date de 
ratification de l’Accord. Jusqu’a maintenant, aucun différend 
na été porté a l’attention du Conservateur. 

En vertu de larticle 21.7.2, le Bureau du conservateur 
des registres miniers doit verser un loyer 4 la Nunavut 
Tunngavik quatre fois par année pour les _parcelles 
souterraines sur lesquelles cette organisation a des droits 
acquis, et il administre les droits acquis par des tiers avant 
la date de ratification de l’Accord. En 2005-2006, le Bureau 
du conservateur des registres miniers a administré environ 


60 baux de ce type. 


Miz | Division de l'environnement 


9.7.2.1 Groupe de travail législatif du Nunavut 

Le Ministére a participé aux travaux du groupe de travail 
législatif pour la rédaction des dispositions législatives 
de mise en ceuvre des chapitres 11 et 12 de l’Accord. Les 
instructions de rédaction ont été élaborées, il reste 4 obtenir 
lautorisation du Cabinet pour aller de l’avant. 


9.7.2.2 Aménagement du territoire 

La Division de l'environnement a commandé une étude pour 
contribuer a |’élaboration d’une position sur |’alinéa 11.4.1a) 
de l’Accord, qui porte sur «l’établissement, de concert avec 
le Gouvernement, de politiques et d’objectifs généraux en 
matiére d’aménagement pour la région du Nunavut». Il a 
établi que la meilleure fagon de définir ces politiques, buts 
et objectifs d’ensemble pour |’aménagement du territoire 
consisterait en une formule de groupe de travail réunissant le 
gouvernement du Canada, la Commission d’aménagement 
du Nunavut et la Nunavut Tunngavik. Ce groupe devrait 
entrer en activité en juin 2006. 

Le plan d’aménagement de la région de Kitikmeot Ouest, 
mentionné dans le Rapport pour 2001-2004, n’a pas été 
proposé a approbation. Sa mise au point et celle de tout 
autre plan d’aménagement repose sur la mise en ceuvre 
réussie de l’alinéa 11.4.1a). 


9.7.2.3 Etude d’impact de projet de mise en valeur 

La Division de l’environnement a coordonné intervention et la 
participationdu Ministéreadeuxévaluationsenvironnementales 
en vertu de la partie 5 de l’Accord. II s’agissait de deux projets 
auriféres, Meadowbank et Doris North. Il y a eu des réunions 
techniques, une conférence préparatoire a |’audience, et les 
audiences environnementales finales. 


9.7.2.4 Ententes surles répercussions environnementales 
transfrontaliéres 

Lanégociationd’ententessurlesrépercussionsenvironnementales 
transfrontaligres (en vertu de l'article 12.11.2 de |’Accord) 
reste au point mort. LOffice d’examen des répercussions 
environnementales de la vallée du Mackenzie a demandé a 
faire partie du comité de la Commission du Nunavut chargée 
de l’examen des répercussions a laquelle est confié l’examen du 
projet de port et de route de Bathurst Inlet. 

La question de la négociation d’ententes transfrontaliéres 
devra étre abordée en prévision d’aménagements comme les 
projets hydroélectriques du Québec Eastmain I-A et Rupert 
et la proposition de route tous temps Manitoba-Nunavut. 


9.7.2.5 Plande surveillance générale du Nunavut 
En 2004-2005, un document de travail énongait des options 
de gestion et les opinions des divers intervenants a l’égard du 
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plan de surveillance du Nunavut prévu a l’article 12.7.6 de 
l’Accord. Ce document reprenait également les obligations 
prescrites dans l’Accord et présentait des options pour leur 
mise en oeuvre aux fins de la surveillance générale. Les 
discussions A cet égard se poursuivront avec nos partenaires. 

A la suite du rapport intérimaire du conciliateur Thomas 
Berger, le bureau régional du Nunavut a mis sur pied un 
groupe de travail interne pour faire avancer le dossier de la 
surveillance générale. 


9.7.3 | Division des ressources minérales 

En application de l’article 19.9.1 de l’Accord, la Division des 
ressources minérales est chargée d’informer les organisations 
inuites désignées de la découverte de tout gisement de pierre 
a sculpter sur des terres de la Couronne. Pendant la période a 
examen, aucune découverte de pierre a sculpter n’a été signalée. 

Le personnel a visité les lieux d’exploration et d’extraction 
miniére en activité et a effectué une recherche sur les venues 
minérales et les gites minéraux. 

Pendant la période visée par le rapport, les activités 
réalisées de concert avec d’autres services du bureau régional 
comprenaient l’application du Réglement sur |’exploitation 
miniére au Canada (avec la Division de l’administration 
des terres), l’examen de plans préliminaires d’aménagement 
du territoire (dirigé par la Direction des polluants et de 
Vassainissement) et l’évaluation environnementale des 
projets miniers de Jericho, Doris North et Meadowbank, 
ainsi que du projet d’aménagement d’un port et d'une route 
4 Bathurst Inlet (menée par la Direction des polluants et de 
Vassainissement). 

Le personnel de Ressources minérales a également 
collaboré avec ses partenaires de la Nunavut Tunngavik et du 
ministére du Développement économique et des Transports 
du gouvernement du Nunavut a la promotion du potentiel 
minier du Nunavut, dans des publications et a l’occasion de 


conférences miniéres. 


9.7.4 | Gestion des eaux 
La Division des ressources en eaux a apporté un soutien sous 
forme d’examens et d’interventions pour des évaluations 
environnementales ainsi que dans le contexte de processus 
de mise en ceuvre et de délivrance de permis relativement 
a des activités municipales ou d’exploration miniére et 
d’exploitation miniére. Ces activités portaient notamment 
sur l’examen des plans de fermeture des mines Nanisivik 
et Polaris, l'aménagement et le démarrage de la mine de 
diamant Jericho et les évaluations environnementales des 
mines Doris North et Meadowbank. La mine Jericho est 
entrée en exploitation en mars 2006. La solide relation de 
travail avec l’Office des eaux du Nunavut a été maintenue. 
La Division des ressources en eaux a échantillonné la 


qualité de eau 4 quatre emplacements du Réseau d’alerte 
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avancée DEW et 4 des emplacements en périphérie de la ville 
d’Iqaluit. Dans le cadre d'une entente de services partagés, la 
région des Territoires du Nord-Ouest d’AINC a également 
recueilli & des emplacements transfrontaliers des données 
météorologiques et des échantillons de référence pour 
évaluer la qualité de l’eau, ainsi qu’a proximité de sites établis 
et potentiels de mise en valeur des ressources minérales. Avec 
le soutien de la Division des ressources en eaux, la région des 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest a versé des fonds 4 Environnement 


Canada pour la surveillance des volumes d’eau au Nunavut. 


9.7.5 | Sites contaminés 

En vue de maximiser les possibilités offertes aux entreprises 
inuites et aux entreprises nordiques au Nunavut, les activités 
suivantes ont été menées relativement a des projets particuliers 
dans le cadre du Programme des sites contaminés. 


Ocal FOX-C 

Une séance d'orientation sur la facgon de faire affaire avec le 
gouvernement du Canada a eu lieu a Iqaluit. La Qikiqtaaluk 
Corporation, entreprise appartenant a des Inuit, a obtenu 
par la suite un contrat de 4,9 millions de dollars visant la 
construction du campement, ainsi qu'un contrat de 12 
millions de dollars visant l’assainissement du site. Par ailleurs, 
Ventreprise a garanti que 88 % des travailleurs embauchés 
seraient des Inuit. 

Des consultations communautaires ont eu lieu A 
Qikiqtarjuag et a Clyde River. Les collectivités ont tiré profit 
de utilisation des installations et des services locaux. Dans 
le cadre du programme sur le terrain de 2005, les résidants 
locaux ont pu obtenir de l’emploi et de la formation dans 
nombre de domaines (transmission du savoir local, services 
de traduction, services de guide, construction du campement, 
charpenterie et conduite d’équipement). 

AINCa respecté son engagement doffrir des possibilités aux 
Nunavummiut par l’entremise de son processus de sélection 
des entrepreneurs et en limitant l’appel d’offres aux entreprises 
appartenant a des Autochtones. Le processus d’évaluation des 
soumissions pour les travaux de remise en état prévoyait des 
points supplémentaires aux propositions qui indiquaient un 
engagement envers les dispositions de |’Accord. 


OM Dee CAM-F 

La séance d’orientation sur la fagon de faire des affaires avec 
le gouvernement du Canada tenue a Iqaluit a également 
entrainé l’attribution 4 Mikim Contracting Ltd., entreprise 
appartenant a des Inuit, d’un contrat de 4,5 millions de 
dollars pour la construction d'un campement. Un contrat 
de 10,4 millions de dollars a été attribué 4 Biogenié pour les 
travaux d’assainissement, garantissant un taux d’embauchage 


des Inuit de 63 %. 


Des consultations communautaires ont eu lieu a [gloolik 


et a Hall Beach. Les collectivités ont tiré profit de l'utilisation 
des installations et des services locaux. Une visite au site 
a exigé la location d’équipement de transport local. Les 
résidants locaux ont pu obtenir de l’emploi et de la formation 
dans nombre de domaines, notamment la transmission du 
savoir local concernant le site, des services de traduction, 
des services de guide, la construction du campement, la 
charpenterie et la conduite de machinerie lourde). 


OC) Ae 5) CAM-D 

AINC svest efforcé de tenir les résidants au courant des plans 
de remise en état pour le site CAM-D, et leur a demandé 
d’exprimer leurs préoccupations. Au printemps 2006, des 
consultations communautaires ont eu lieu 4 Gjoa Haven, 
Kugaaruk et Taloyoak. 

Dans le cadre du programme sur le terrain de 2005, les 
collectivités ont tiré profit de l'utilisation des installations et 
des services locaux ainsi que des possibilités d’emploi offertes. 
AlNC continuera d’offrir des possibilités aux Nunavummiut par 
lentremise de son processus de sélection des entrepreneurs. 


9.7.5.4 Ile Radio 

Des réunions de consultation ont eu lieu a Iqaluit et 
Kimmirut en décembre 2005 afin de discuter du plan 
provisoire d’assainissement du site de Vile Radio. A parur 
des commentaires recueillis dans les collectivités, le plan 
d’assainissement a été finalisé et présenté a la Commission 
du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions et a 
l’ Office des eaux du Nunavut pour examen. Une fois le plan 
d’assainissement approuvé, les travaux sur le site devraient 
commencer a |’été 2006. 


9.7.5.5 fle Resolution 

En collaboration avec la Qikigtaaluk Corporation, AINC 
a pu maximiser les possibilités d’emploi pour les résidants 
d'Iqaluit, de Kimmirut et de Pangnirtung. Plus de 85 % des 
travailleurs participant au projet de l’ile Resolution sont des 
Inuit, dont 65 % d’Iqaluit, les autres étant de Kimmirut, 
de Pangnirtung, de Resolute Bay et d’autres collectivités. 
Soixante-deux travailleurs, dont 95 % étaient des Inuit, ont 


Pee. 


été embauchés pour la saison sur le terrain de 2005. 


9.7.5.6 Site minier de Roberts Bay 

Pendant le programme sur le terrain de 2005, l'utilisation 
des installations communautaires et des services locaux, 
ainsi que des possibilités d’emploi, ont produit certaines 
retombées dans la collectivité. 


9.7.5.7 Entente avec la Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated 

AINC collabore actuellement avec la Nunavut Tunngavik a 
l’élaboration d'un accord pour I’assainissement des sites du 
Réseau d’alerte avancée DEW qui relévent du Ministére. 


9.7.6 | Services ministériels 


9.7.6.1 Articles 23.4.1 et 2_ Plans d’embauchage des Inuit 

Le bureau régional du Nunavut a progressé dans le reletvement 
du taux de représentation inuite au cours de la période visée 
par le rapport. Au 31 mars 2006, le taux de représentation 
atteignait 31 %, une avancée de 9 % par rapport au taux 
de mai 2004. Néanmoins, cette proportion demeure 
inférieure de 7 % a l’objectif de représentation prévu dans le 
plan d’embauchage des Inuit de 2002. Cet écart s’explique 
principalement par une augmentation de 25 % du nombre 
total de postes approuvés pour le bureau régional, qui est passé 
de 85 a 107. Bon nombre de ces nouveaux postes se trouvent 
dans la catégorie technique et la catégorie scientifique et 
professionnelle, dans lesquelles le bassin de candidats inuit 
qualifiés est traditionnellement trés limité. 

Pendant la période visée par le rapport, le bureau régional 
du Nunavut a créé des plans annuels d’embauchage des Inuit, 
énongant des objectifs et des engagements précis destinés a 
promouvoir le bureau régional comme employeur de choix, 
définissant les entraves, obstacles et mesures qui nuisent a 
Yemploi des Inuit, favorisant un climat de travail adapté a la 
culture inuite, et offrant aux employés inuit des possibilités 
de formation et de perfectionnement. Le but général du plan 
est d’améliorer la représentation inuite sur une période de 
cing ans. 

Les initiatives 4 cet égard comprennent par exemple le 
stage d’été pour étudiants inuit, et un CD d orientation 
particulier au Nunavut pour les nouveaux employés du 
bureau régional. 

Le stage d’été pour étudiants inuit est ouvert a tous les 
bénéficiaires de l’Accord qui étudient au niveau secondaire, 
collégial ou universitaire, et qui retournent aux études a 
Pautomne. Lengagement du bureau régional consiste a offrir 
des affectations d’apprentissage significatives, qui aideront 
l’étudiant dans sa transition depuis sa collectivité vers les 
établissements d’enseignement postsecondaire, puis vers la 
population active. 

Le CD d’orientation particulier au Nunavut a été produit 
en complément du CD-ROM d orientation ministérielle 
des employés d’AINC, afin de présenter le Ministére et la 
fonction publique du Canada aux nouveaux employés et de 
les accueillir chaleureusement dans le milieu culturel propre 
au Nunavut et a notre bureau régional. 

Deux initiatives sont en cours afin d’accroitre la 
représentation inuite. Dans un premier temps, les 
gestionnaires sont encouragés a privilégier l’embauchage 
de bénéficiaires de l’Accord en fonction des exigences 
opérationnelles, conformément a la nouvelle Loi sur l'emploi 
dans la fonction publique. Ensuite, |’initiative du stage d’été 
pour étudiants est maintenue, et l’on prévoit embaucher 
cing ou six étudiants inuit chaque été afin qu’ils puissent 
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mieux connaitre le Ministére et envisager éventuellement 
un emploi a temps plein 4 AINC. Le bureau régional du 
Nunavut compte actuellement parmi ses employés & temps 
plein trois bénéficiaires de l’Accord qui avaient participé au 
stage d’été pour étudiants. 


9.7.6.2 Articles 24.3.1 5 -Marchés de l’Etat 

Le bureau régional du Nunavutest un membre actif du groupe 
de travail fédéral chargé de la mise en ceuvre du ch apitre 24. 
Les entreprises inuites sont invitées 4 soumissionner pour 
tous les marchés du bureau régional. 


9.7.7 | Programme des affaires du Nord 

Lélaboration du projet de loi sur la gestion des ressources 
du Nunavut, une obligation découlant du chapitre 10 de 
l’Accord, s'est poursuivie sur deux voies paralléles pendant la 
période visée par le rapport. 

Dans une premiére filitre, l’élaboration du cadre de 
politiques a l’appui de la future loi a continué de progresser. 
Le groupe de travail sur le projet de loi sest réuni a 
plusieurs reprises en 2005-2006, notamment 4 Edmonton 
et Iqaluit. Le groupe a pu ainsi produire deux documents 
de contréle, ’un pour la Commission du Nunavut chargée 
de l’examen des répercussions et l’autre pour la Commission 
d’aménagement du Nunavut, qui sont presque achevés. I] ne 
restait que quelques points de discussion a régler au moment 
de la production du rapport. Ces documents mettront 4 la 
disposition des rédacteurs une documentation de référence 
complete et de l'information en complément des instructions 
de rédaction du projet de loi. 

On a également créé un sous-comité juridique chargé de 
se réunir en groupe réduit pour discuter de questions d’ordre 
juridique ou technique. Le sous-comité se réunira peu apres 
la fin de l’exercice 2005-2006. 

A la fin de l’automne 2005, le gouvernement du Canada a 
entrepris la rédaction préliminaire du projet de loi proprement 
dit; une premiére ébauche est presque terminée. 

Dans l’autre filiére, le Ministére met en ceuvre un 
processus paralléle de mobilisation des ministéres fédéraux 
a Pégard du travail d’élaboration de politiques nécessaire a 
la mise en ceuvre de la future loi sur la gestion des ressources 
du Nunavut. Ce processus se poursuivait a la fin de 


2005-2006. 


2h3) | | Ressources naturelles Canada — | 
Division des levés officiels | 
| . 
9.8.1 | Rapport sur les activités de mise en ceuvre 
de l'Accord 
Larticle 19.8.8 indique que les limites des terres inuites qui 
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figurent dans les plans cartographiques descriptifs peuvent 
étre arpentées. Il a fallu, pour cela, effectuer l’arpentage et la 
démarcation d’environ 1 155 parcelles de terres inuites, de 12 
parcelles de terres détenues en propriété conjointe et de toutes 
les autres terres publiques. I] faut également préparer des plans 
et les remettre au conservateur des titres de biens-fonds. 


9.8.2 | Projets d’arpentage 

Toutes les parcelles visées par des programmes de 
revendications territoriales au Nunavut ont été arpentées 
selon les normes applicables aux frontiéres isolées. Des plans 
ont été produits, et une fois ratifiés par les parties, ils ont 
été versés aux Archives d’arpentage des terres du Canada et 
transmis au conservateur des titres de biens-fonds. 


9.8.3 | Participation des Inuit 

La Division des levés officiels a prévu pour ses activités 
d/arpentage une participation obligatoire des Inuit, 
fournissant ainsi des services, des emplois et de la formation 
a des personnes et des entreprises établies au sein de la 
collectivité ot le projet se déroulait, ainsi qu’a des entreprises 
inuites enregistrées de tout le Nunavut. 


9.8.4 | Processus de ratification des plans 

Les plans ont été versés aux Archives d’arpentage des terres 
du Canada et au Bureau des titres de biens-fonds, selon le 
cas. Bien que toutes les parcelles aient été arpentées, certains 
plans en sont encore a la derniére étape de l’examen en vue 
de la ratification et de l’enregistrement. 

Le nombre considérable de plans passant par les diverses 
étapes de la ratification et de l’enregistrement officiel 
au Bureau des titres de biens-fonds représentait un défi 
ambitieux pour les entités régionales en cause. 


9.9 | Agence Parcs Canada 


Lunité de gestion du Nunavut de Parcs Canada gére quatre 
parcs nationaux au Nunavut : Auyuittug, Quttinirpaagq, 
Sirmilik et Ukkusiksalik. Le bureau de lunité de gestion 
est a Iqaluit, et les parcs sont exploités a partir de petits 
bureaux situés a Pangnirtung et a Qikiqtarjuag (Auyuittuq), 
dans Vile d’Ellesmere et a Iqaluit (Quttinirpaaq) et 4 Pond 
Inlet (Sirmilik). Le parc Ukkusiksalik est géré & partir de 
bureaux temporaires dans l’immeuble Hamlet, & Repulse 
Bay. Un immeuble des opérations sera bient6t construit dans 
la collectivité. 


9.9.1 | Comités mixtes de gestion des parcs 

Les comités mixtes de gestion des parcs Sirmilik, Auyuittug 
et Quittinirpaaq se sont réunis indépendamment et ensemble 
en 2004-2005. Lors de la réunion de novembre 2004, les 


trois comités ont adopté des réglements administratifs. Les 
permis de recherche pour 2005 dans tous les parcs ont été 
approuvés par conférence téléphonique. Certains mandats 
prenaient fin en aoit 2005, et le processus lié aux nouvelles 
nominations a été lancé. 

Les comités mixtes de gestion ont tenu une réunion de tous 
leurs membres en février 2006. Les permis de recherche pour 
2006 dans tous les parcs de Vile de Baffin ont été approuvés 
par conférence téléphonique. De nouveaux membres ont été 
nommés pour les comités des parcs Auyuittug et Sirmilik 
par l’Association inuite du Qikigtani et Parcs Canada pour 
un mandat de trois ans. Les discussions se poursuivent 
relativement au poste de secrétaire des comités mixtes de 
gestion des parcs. 


9.9.2 | Parc national Ukkusiksalik 
LAssociation inuite du Kivallig, le gouvernement du 
Nunavut et Parcs Canada ont conclu en 2003 une entente 
sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit visant le 
parc national Ukkusiksalik. AINC et l’Association inuite du 
Kivalliq ont amorcé |’échange de terres inuites a l’intérieur 
du parc national Ukkusiksalik, mais le processus n’est pas 
terminé, ce quia retardé le calendrier législatif pour ce parc. 
Le gouvernement fédéral et l’Association inuite du 
Kivallig ont finalisé la nomination de leurs trois représentants 
respectifs au comité de gestion du parc Ukkusiksalik. Une 
formation a été dispensée a Repulse Bay en novembre 2005. 
La prochaine réunion est prévue pour avril 2006. 


9.9.2.1 Etablissement dun bureau 

Lentente sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
visant le parc Ukkusiksalik prévoit l’établissement d'un 
bureau temporaire 4 Repulse Bay. Deux aires de bureau 
ont été obtenues dans le nouveau bureau du hameau, et la 
planification de la conception et de la construction d’un 
édifice des opérations du parc national Ukkusiksalik est 
en cours. Parcs Canada étudie également la situation du 
logement 4 Repulse Bay pour le personnel qui y sera situé. 


9.9.2.2 Dotation 

Le poste de gestionnaire du parc a été comblé au cours de 
année financiére 2005-2006. Les premiers postes dont la 
dotation est prévue en 2006-2007 sont ceux de garde de parc 
II et d’adjoint administratif. 


9.9.2.3 Histoire orale 
Parcs Canada a interviewé un ainé & Rankin Inlet 4 propos 
du poste de la Compagnie de la Baie d’ Hudson a Wager 
Bay. Il est important d’obtenir cette histoire orale pour faire 
connaitre le parc national Ukkusiksalik au public et au 
peuple du Nunavut. 


9.9.2.4 Consultations communautaires — Archéologie/ 
Conservation des ressources 
Des consultations communautaires ont été réalisées préal- 
ablement au travail accompli par Parcs Canada a Wager Bay 
pendant l’été 2005. Elles ont eu lieu 4 Coral Harbour, Re- 
pulse Bay, Baker Lake, Rankin Inlet et Chesterfield. Les en- 
jeux soulevés a ces occasions comprenaient le répertoire des 
ressources culturelles, le travail archéologique et la conserva- 
tion des ressources naturelles. La prochaine série de consul- 
tations communautaires est prévue pour l’automne 2006. 
Des consultations communautaires suivies se poursuivront 
jusqu’a ce que le bureau soit établi et que l’embauchage soit 
terminé. 


9.9.2.5 Abattage d'urgence d’ours blancs 

Cette entente sera d’un type unique au Nunavut et au 
Canada. L’Association inuite du Kivallig, le gouvernement 
du Nunavut et Parcs Canada se préparent a signer un 
protocole d’entente sur la question de l’abattage d’urgence 


d’ours blancs 4 Wager Bay. 


9.9.3 | Bathurst Inlet 

Parcs Canada envisage la possibilité de créer un nouveau 
parc national dans l’fle de Bathurst. Une étude de faisabilité 
a été réalisée, et la prochaine étape consistera 4 consulter 
Association inuite du Qikiqtania en préparation de 
la négociation d’une entente sur les répercussions et les 
avantages pour les Inuit. 


9.9.4 | Sites d'importance culturelle 


9.9.4.1 Sites historiques 

La Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated et Parcs Canada ont 
poursuivi leurs discussions entreprises pendant l’exercice 
2004-2005 relativement a la négociation d’une entente sur les 
répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit visant des lieux 
historiques nationaux. Quelques réunions ont eu lieu afin de 
présenter un complément d’ information sur le programme des 
lieux historiques nationaux au Nunavut et plusieurs articles 
provisoires ont été échangés pour alimenter la discussion et 
la négociation. Les parties travaillent maintenant a expliciter 
la portée de l’entente sur les répercussions et les avantages 
pour les Inuit et le financement de la mise en ceuvre. 


9.9.4.2 Sites du patrimoine mondial 

LAssociation inuite du Qikigtani et Parcs Canada ont 
entamé des discussions relativement a la négociation d’une 
entente sur les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit 
visant la candidature de Quttinirpaaq a titre de site du 
patrimoine mondial. Un échange initial d’information de 


base a eu lieu. 
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29:5 | Communications et promotion 

Parcs Canada a publié des dépliants d’information sur les 
parcs, des trousses d’orientation, des pages Web, des affichages 
et deux vidéos, en francais, en anglais et en inuktitut. Le site 
Web de Parcs Canada a été révisé pour inclure la version 
inuktitut de tout le matériel. 

En collaboration avec le gouvernement du Nunavut, Pares 
Canada a lancé une vidéo intitulée «Parnasiaqtiarniq», pour 
expliquer aux visiteurs les principes de la sécurité lorsque 
l’on se déplace dans l’Arctique. La vidéo a été distribuée 
internationalement, sous forme de DVD et de cassette VHS, 
et elle a été produite en sept langues, dont l’inuktitut. 

Une vidéo sur les ours blancs et la sécurité sera bientdét 
terminée, en versions francaise, anglaise et inuktitut. La vidéo, 
qui présente des conseils pratiques pour protéger la sécurité 
des étres humains en présence des ours blancs, a été produite 
par Wild Eye Productions, avec le soutien d’ Environnement 
Canada, de Parcs Canada et d’AINC. Le contenu est le fruit 
de plusieurs années de collaboration avec divers spécialistes 
des ours blancs dans des collectivités d’un peu partout au 
Nunavut et dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 

Une brochure de planification de vacances a été réalisée 
en consultation avec les comités mixtes de gestion des 
parcs. Disponible en trois langues, on peut y trouver de 
l'information sur chacun des quatre parcs nationaux au 
Nunavut. Lintention est de présenter a d’éventuels visiteurs 
suffisamment d’information pour commencer a planifier un 
voyage a destination de l’un de ces parcs. La brochure a été 
lancée en octobre 2005 sur le site Web de Parcs Canada, 
en francais et en anglais, et une version inuktitut peut étre 
téléchargée en format PDF. 

La section du Nunavut du site Web de Parcs Canada est 
passée de quatre pages d’information (une pour chacun des 
parcs) 4 plus de 150 pages. On y trouve des sections portant 
sur histoire naturelle, la culture, Vutilisation des parcs, 
la gestion des parcs, de Pinformation pour les visiteurs, 
des conseils pour voyager en sécurité et les reglements des 
parcs. Ces pages sont actuellement disponibles en frangais 
et en anglais; la version inuktitut sera bientét disponible 
sous forme de document PDF téléchargeable. Le site 
Web de Parcs Canada n’est pas en mesure d’accommoder 
techniquement |’écriture syllabique; les textes en inuktitut 
ne peuvent donc étre proposés que sous forme de document 
PDF téléchargeable. 

Le centre des visiteurs du parc national Auyuittuq a 
Pangnirtung a fait l'objet de rénovations, en prenant comme 
théme important de conception les saisons de récolte des 
Inuit. Dix panneaux de cartes d’interprétation, d'images et 
de texte sont présentés en inuktitut, en frangais et en anglais, 
illustrant les changements survenus dans le territoire et ses 
parcs nmationaux au cours des dix derniéres années. Une 
nouvelle murale a été commandée a des artistes locaux, pour 
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mettre en valeur les talents locaux et le parc. Un nouveau 
théatre permet de présenter efficacement des vidéos, des 
diaporamas et des présentations par ordinateur. 

Les panneaux d’interprétation de parc au Centre 
Nattinnak de Pond Inlet ont été mis a jour pour mieux 
présenter le parc national Sirmilik, notamment avec une 
grande carte du parc et de information sur le parc et le 
patrimoine culturel et naturel qu’il protége. Le texte de tous 
ces éléments est imprimé dans les trois langues officielles. 

Les trousses de planification de voyage a destination 
d’Auyuittug, Sirmilik et Quttinirpaaq ont été améliorées. Ces 
trousses sont envoyées par la poste ou par voie électronique 
4 toute personne qui s informe en vue d'une éventuelle visite 
a Pun ou lautre de ces parcs. On y trouve des précautions 
de sécurité, des conseils de sélection d’équipement, des 
recommandations diactivités et de Il information de 
planification. Les trousses, d’une vingtaine de pages, sont 
disponibles en frangais, en anglais et en inuktitut, et elles 
seront bientét accessibles par Internet. 

La préparation d’une brochure d’interprétation du parc 
national Sirmilik est presque terminée. Elle comprend la 
premiere carte a large diffusion indiquant les limites du parc, 
d’importants renseignements sur le parc et a l’intention des 
visiteurs ainsi quune grande illustration du cycle saisonnier 
des récoltes mettant en évidence les six saisons courantes 
a Pond Inlet et Arctic Bay. Les consultations poussées ont 
englobé un examen de documents historiques et d’entrevues 
avec des ainés, des chasseurs et des membres du comité mixte 
de gestion du parc des deux collectivités. Les illustrations de 
la brochure ont été produites par Uqsiq Communications, 
une entreprise appartenant a des Inuit. Il y aura une brochure 
distincte dans chacune des trois langues officielles. 

Une nouvelle exposition sur les parcs destinée a l’aéroport 
d’Iqaluit sera bientét préte. Il s'agit d’une initiative conjointe 
de Parcs Canada et de Mirnguigsirviit, Parcs du Nunavut. 
Lexposition présente des descriptions des deux réseaux 
distincts de parcs ainsi qu'une grande carte du Nunavut avec 
une liste de toutes les aires de conservation. Ayaya Designs, 
une entreprise appartenant a des Inuit, a coordonné la 
conception et la construction de l’exposition. 


9.9.6 | Planification de la gestion (article 8.4.13 

de l’Accord) 
Des équipes de planification des pares ont travaillé a 
l’élaboration des plans de gestion en étroite collaboration 
avec les comités mixtes de gestion des parcs Quttinirpaaq 
et Auyuittuq. 

Le comité mixte de gestion du parc Quttinirpaaq a 
approuvé la version finale du plan de gestion du parc en mai 
2005. Le comité a présenté le plan au Conseil de gestion des 
ressources fauniques du Nunavut, qui a approuvé les sections 
du plan traitant des habitats fauniques lors de la réunion de 


décembre 2005 de son conseil (entente sur les répercussions 
et les avantages pour les Inuit, article 5.3.35; alinéas 5.2.3 
c) et d) et articles 5.3.16 4 5.3.23 de l’Accord). Le plan de 
gestion du parc Quttinirpaaq est actuellement engagé dans 
le processus d’approbation de Parcs Canada et devrait étre 
présenté au Cabinet au cours de I’hiver 2006-2007. 

Le plan de gestion du parc Auyuittuq a été étalé sur une 
période plus longue que celle prévue au départ afin d’assurer 
la pleine participation de |’équipe de planification du parc, 
du comité mixte de gestion du parc et d’autres intervenants. 
Léquipe de planification du parc et le comité mixte de gestion 
prévoient reprendre leurs réunions a l’automne 2006, et la 
consultation publique sur le plan est prévue pour le début du 
printemps 2007. 

Toutes les réunions de planification se sont déroulées en 
inuktitut et en anglais, et toute la documentation pour les 
réunions a été produite dans les deux langues. 


9.9.7 | Embauchage des Inuit 

Tout au long de l’exercice 2005-2006, l’unité de gestion du 
Nunavut a poursuivi ses efforts pour en arriver 4 un niveau 
représentatif d’emploi des Inuit au moyen d’initiatives 
énoncées dans son «plan d’embauchage des Inuit». 

Aucours dela derniére année, tous les concours prévoyaient 
une préférence a l’égard des bénéficiaires de l’Accord ou 
n’étaient ouverts quaux bénéficiaires. Des affiches et des 
énoncés de qualités ont été publiés en inuktitut. Le cas 
échéant, la formation et l’expérience étaient acceptées a titre 
d’équivalents lorsque les candidats ne satisfaisaient pas aux 
exigences de scolarité. Dans toute la mesure du possible, un 
bénéficiaire de l’Accord faisait partie des comités d’entrevue. 
Ces représentants des bénéficiaires comprenaient du 
personnel de Parcs Canada, des employés des organisations 
inuites désignées ou des membres des comités mixtes de 
gestion. 

En conséquence de ces pratiques et d’autres initiatives, 
Parcs Canada a pu embaucher des bénéficiaires de l’Accord 
pour combler de nombreux postes a l’Agence. 

En 2004-2005, des concours externes ont permis 
d’embaucher des candidats inuit qualifiés aux postes 
dadjoint exécutif, de conseiller en gestion coopérative, de 
coordonnateur du Projet du savoir inuit et de patrouilleurs. 
A Vinterne, des membres du personnel bénéficiaires de 
l’Accord ont assumé des affectations intérimaires 4 un niveau 
supérieur, a titre de gardien de parc principal du parc national 
Auyuittug et de gestionnaire du parc national Ukkusiksalik. 
En 2004-2005, les bénéficiaires de Accord constituaient 51 
% de l'effectif de Punité de gestion du Nunavut. 

En 2005-2006, des concours externes ont permis 
d’embaucher des candidats inuit qualifiés 4 des postes de 
patrouilleur, d’agent des communications et de stage d’été 
étudiant. A l’interne, des membres de l’effectif bénéficiaires 


de l’Accord ont obtenu leur nomination 3 l’issue de concours 
pour les postes de surintendant de l’unité de gestion, 
gestionnaire de parc et gardien de parc principal. Pendant 
la saison de fonctionnement 2005-2006, les bénéficiaires 
de l’Accord représentaient 47 % de l’effectif de unité de 
gestion du Nunavut. 


9.9.8 | Projet du savoir inuit 

Parcs Canada aprouvait le financement du Projet du savoir 
inuit en juin 2004. Le Projet, qui englobe les parcs nationaux 
Auyuittugq, Sirmilik et Ukkusiksalik, était coordonné par 
le bureau d’Igaluit de Parcs Canada et recoit le soutien 
d’étudiants 4 la maitrise et au doctorat de |’ Université du 
Québec, de |’Université du Manitoba et de la Memorial 
University. 

En juillet 2005, aprés consultation des comités d’ainés 
de Pond Inlet, Pangnirtung et Qikiqtarjuag, des groupes 
de travail communautaires ont été créés pour les parcs 
nationaux Sirmilik et Auyuittug. Chaque groupe de travail 
du savoir inuit, qui réunissait des ainés, des représentants 
des organisations de chasseurs et de trappeurs et des jeunes, 
se réunissait toutes les six 4 huit semaines pour établir des 
priorités de recherche et guider les projets de recherche en 
cours sur le savoir inuit. 

Les groupes de travail du savoir inuit de Pond Inlet et 
d’Auyuittug ont tous deux commencé a travailler a des projets 
de documentation des utilisations des glaces de mer par les 
Inuit, projets dont la réalisation s’échelonnera sur les deux ou 
trois prochaines années. Ces projets devraient étre approuvés 
bientét. Des chercheurs communautaires seront ensuite 
embauchés pour entreprendre des projets sur l'utilisation des 
glaces de mer par les Inuit dans les parcs nationaux Sirmilik 
et Auyuittug. La formation de ces personnes commencera a 
Pété ou au début de l’automne 2006, les entrevues dans la 
collectivité devant commencer 4 l’automne 2006. 


9:99 | Ressources culturelles et surveillance 

En juillet 2004, les spécialistes des relevés de batiments 
historiques de Parcs Canada ont produit des documents 
détaillés de levé du poste de la Compagnie de la Baie 
d’Hudson a Wager Bay, dans le parc national Ukkusiksalik. 
Il s’agissait de la premiére étape dans |’évaluation du potentiel 
de stabilisation des batiments du poste et de leur protection 
4 titre de ressource culturelle. En juillet 2005, les trois 
batiments ont fait l’objet d’une inspection structurelle afin de 
déterminer des mesures possibles de stabilisation. On a par la 
méme occasion répertorié et évalué les ressources culturelles 
et photographié le matériel sur place. Ces activités font partie 
de la préparation au nettoyage du site et a la stabilisation 
des batiments, une exigence prévue dans l’entente sur les 
répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit. 
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Les programmes de surveillance réalisés & Quttinirpaaq 
en 2004-2005 sont l’excavation d’un site de Thulé sur la 
riviére Ruggles. Le site, qui avait fait l'objet d’une excavation 
partielle dans les années 1950, était menacé par |’érosion 
et des niveaux d’eau élevés. De nombreux artefacts ont été 
récupérés et sont en voie de traitement et d’analyse. Un 
rapport préliminaire a été produit. Le projet était une initiative 
conjointe de Parcs Canada et du ministére de la Culture, de 
la Langue, des Ainés et de la Jeunesse du Nunavut. 

Les programmes au parc national Quttinirpaaq en 
2005-2006 comprenaient la surveillance photographique 
et celle des mesures de particularités individuelles et de 
ressources culturelles au lac Kettle, au ruisseau Blister et au 
fort Conger, pour examiner les répercussions des activités 
des visiteurs et d’occurrences naturelles; 

En 2004-2005, en collaboration avec le ministére de 
la Culture, de la Langue, des Ainés et de la Jeunesse du 
Nunavut, Parcs Canada a également mené 4 bien le relevé 
des ressources culturelles du parc national Sirmilik. Le 
relevé est concentré sur la péninsule Borden nord, le rivage 
est de l’ile Bylot et des parties de la baie Oliver. Plusieurs 
autres emplacements du parc national Sirmilik feront Vobjet 
d’enquétes détaillées. 


9.9.10 | Recherche et surveillance de l’écosystéme 


9.9.10.1 Surveillance de l’écosystéme 
Parcs Canada a entrepris |’élaboration de programmes 
de surveillance pour les parcs nationaux du Nunavut. 
Cette activité apportera une importante contribution aux 
obligations découlant de l’Accord en matiére de surveillance 
écologique. Les parcs nationaux du Nunavut font partie 
du mandat du groupe de travail biorégional du Nord, qui 
élabore un programme global pour les parcs nationaux au 
Nunavut, dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest et au Yukon. 
Parcs Canada a consenti un nouveau financement pour 
soutenir cette initiative. Le programme de surveillance doit 
étre terminé d’ici 2008. 

Parcs Canada a parrainé de nombreux projets de recherche 


pendant la période visée par le rapport, notamment : 


Auyuittuq 


a levés marins — actuellement dans la deuxiéme année; 


Sirmilik 

a herbier — terminé en 2005-2006; 

w carte de la végétation — rapport final et cartes terminés 
en 2005-2006; 


= programme de recherche de Goose Camp — soutien 


continu; 
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Quttinirpaag 

m enquéte biennale sur la faune et le boeuf musqué _ 
terminée en 2004-2005; 

m étude de l’habitat et de 1ADN du caribou de Peary — 
données préliminaires recueillies en 2004-2005; 

m contaminants et projet d’assainissement—actuellement 
dans la deuxiéme année; 

m étude de la qualité de Vhabitat du lemming — 
actuellement dans la premiére année; 


Ukkusiksalik 

m projet de cartographie de habitat pour la région 
de Kivalliq _ aide au gouvernement du Nunavut 
(ministére de Environnement) pour la collecte de 
données dans la zone du parc, 2005-2006; 

a herbier — entrepris en 2005-2006; 

w recherche sur l’ours blanc — élaboration d'une entente 
avec l'Université de |’Alberta pour la réalisation de 
recherches 4 compter de l’exercice 2006-2007. 


| 9.10 | Travaux publics et Services gouvernementaux Canada 


9.10.1 | Acquisitions et activités au Nunavut 


Le 21 février 2005, la Région de l'Ouest de Travaux publics et 
Services gouvernementaux Canada (TPSGC), sous l’égide du 
Groupe des sites contaminés du Nord, convenait par protocole 
d’entente avec AINC d’assurer les services de reconnaissance 
des sols, de planification de projet, de formulation des cahiers 
des charges, de gestion de projet et d’administration pour divers 
projets de nettoyage et d’assainissement dans le Nord canadien. 
Le protocole prendra fin le 31 mars 2010. Une vingtaine 
d’anciens emplacements intermédiaires du Réseau d’alerte 
avancée DEW dans |’Arctique seront visés par ce programme, 
ainsi que plusieurs mines d’or, de cuivre et d’argent abandonnées 
au Nunavut et dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 

TPSGC a informé la Nunavut Tunngavik et huit autres 
organisations inuites des appels d’offres du gouvernement 
pour des biens, des services et des travaux de construction 
destinés au Nunavut. 

A V’appui des objectifs du chapitre 24 (Marchés de |’Etat) 
de l’Accord, TPSGC a proposé des séminaires pour aider 
les entreprises inuites du Nunavut a se familiariser avec les 
procédures de soumission et de marché. Les responsables 
du Programme des sites contaminés du Nord de la région 
de l'Ouest ont établi une bonne relation de travail avec le 
directeur du développement économique de la Nunavut 
Tunngavik et ils ont participé 4 de nombreuses réunions avec 
celle-ci et d’autres agents de développement économique des 
bénéficiaires des collectivités locales. 


Le personnel des Services environnementaux et de 


lapprovisionnement de la Région de l'Ouest du Ministére, 
de concert avec AINC, a parrainé des ateliers de formation 
sur l'approvisionnement, notamment une présentation sur le 
systéme électronique d’appel d’offres MERX, des rencontres 
de discussion ouverte, des séances d’information dans les 
collectivités locales et des réunions de soumissionnaires 
du Nunavut. Ainsi, une séance d'information et réunion 
de soumissionnaires a été organisée a Iqaluit en mars 
2005 pour discuter des activités d’assainissement et de la 
fourniture de services de soutien aux camps des sites DEW 
du fjord Ekalugad (FOX-C) et du lac Sarpca (CAM-F). Des 
séances ont également eu lieu en février 2006 a propos de 
Vemplacement de I’ancienne station météorologique et d'aide 
4 la navigation de l’ile Radio. Tous ces sites se trouvent sur 
des terres appartenant aux Inuit. Ces séances ont été bien 
accueillies par les entreprises inuites et les représentants 
communautaires qui y ont assisté. 

En conséquence du dégroupement des exigences de 
projet, les petites entreprises locales sont devenues plus 
aptes 4 soutenir la concurrence. Trois des cinq marchés, 
dune valeur estimative de 20,6 millions de dollars, ont été 
accordés a des entreprises d’Igaluit appartenant a des Inuit. 
Les cing marchés, d'une valeur combinée de 35,6 millions 
de dollars, comportaient un plan d’avantages offerts aux 
Autochtones afin de créer de 90 4 95 possibilités d’emploi 
pour les Inuit pendant la saison de construction 2006-2007, 
soit plus de 70 % du nombre total d’employés travaillant dans 
ces emplacements. Les cinq marchés auront également des 
retombées indirectes d’environ 27 millions de dollars pour 
les fournisseurs inuit et les collectivités locales qui fournissent 
des biens et services en soutien du travail de nettoyage. 

TPSGC a offert aux entreprises inuites du Nunavut aide 
et ateliers d’initiation au processus d’approvisionnement. En 
réponse a une demande de cet ordre, TPSGC et Conseils et 
Vérification Canada travaillent 4 une séance de formation 
de deux jours sur les exigences de vérification contractuelle 
du gouvernement, qui sera présentée a Iqaluit. Une séance 
générale d’une journée sera ouverte aux Inuit et aux petites 
entreprises que les futurs projets d’assainissement intéressent. 
La deuxiéme journée consistera en une rencontre personnelle 
adaptée aux entreprises appartenant a des Inuit qui auront 
obtenu les marchés. 

TPSGC a également aidé AINC a élaborer des procédures 
pour une stratégie d’approvisionnement relative aux sites 
contaminés, des plans d’avantages offerts aux Autochtones 
génériques et ciblés sur les bénéficiaires des revendications 
territoriales, des programmes d’apprentissage en cours 
d'emploi pour les Autochtones et d’autres initiatives dans 
le cadre du Programme des sites contaminés du Nord. 
Ces stratégies seront mises en application pour les travaux 
d’assainissement au Nunavut. 


Le bureau de la Région de l’Ouest prépare actuellement 


le cahier des charges et les documents d’appel d’offres pour 
trois projets au Nunavut qui seront annoncés sur le systeme 
MERxX. II s’agit de l’assainissement de la mine abandonnée 
de Robert’s Bay (estimé 4 4 millions de dollars), du site 
d’avitaillement en carburant de Cape Christian (estimé A 
7 millions de dollars) et de la construction d’un nouveau 
batiment de 15 a 20 millions de dollars pour le détachement 
de la GRC a Iqaluit. 

Chaque fois que c’était pratique et conforme a une saine 
gestion des acquisitions, TPSGC a intégré a ses documents 
d’appel d’offres des critéres d’évaluation visant 4 maximiser les 
possibilités socioéconomiques pour les entreprises inuites du 
Nunavut. TPSGC a également communiqué de |’ information 
sur les marchés gouvernementaux impartis au Nunavut. 


10.0 | ORGANISMES DE MISE EN CEUVRE 


10.1 | Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen 


des répercussions 


10.1.1 | Mandat 

La Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des 
répercussions a le mandat d’évaluer les répercussions des 
projets sur environnement. Elle a été créée en vertu du 
chapitre 12 de l’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du 
Nunavut. Son réle consiste 4 déterminer si les activités de 
mise en valeur proposées dans la région du Nunavut doivent 
aller de l’avant et, dans |’affirmative, 4 quelles conditions. 
Les principaux objectifs de la Commission sont de protéger 
et de promouvoir le bien-étre actuel et futur des résidants 
et des collectivités de la région du Nunavut et de préserver 
Pintégrité de |’écosysteme de la région. Les promoteurs 
présentent des projets de mise en valeur a la Commission, 
qui en examine les incidences sur |’écosystéme et sur les 
conditions socioéconomiques. Les effets des projets sur 
d’autres régions du Canada sont également pris en compte. 


Par la suite, la Commission indique a AINC : 


= si le projet peut étre évalué par les organismes de 
réglementation; 

a si le projet doit faire l’objet d'un examen public plus 
poussé; 

= sila proposition, trop sommaire, doit étre retournée au 
promoteur pour clarification; 

m si les incidences néfastes possibles sont inacceptables, 
auquel cas le projet doit étre modifié ou abandonné. 
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10.1.2 | Projets examinés 
Au total, 266 projets ont fait l’objet d’un examen préliminaire 
au cours de la période visée par le rapport. En 2004-2005, 
la Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des 
répercussions a réalisé 126 examens préliminaires de 
projet, au cott de 83 179 $. Pour l’exercice 2005-2006, 
les 140 examens préliminaires de projet ont cotité 82 395 
$. Beaucoup étaient des projets 4 grande échelle, qui ont 
demandé plus d’un examen de la Commission. 
LaCommission ne dispose pas, al’ interne, des connaissances 
techniques dans tous les domaines visés par son mandat; 
cest pourquoi elle a retenu au besoin les services externes de 
généralistes ou de spécialistes en environnement, de conseillers 
juridiques, d’interprétes et de traducteurs, de soutien en 
technologie de l’information et d’autres spécialistes. 


10.1.3. | Fonctionnement 


Plusieurs changements  organisationnels importants 
sont survenus pendant la période visée par le rapport, le 
plus notable étant le déménagement du bureau dans de 
nouvelles installations en juillet 2004. La Commission du 
Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions partage ce 
nouvel immeuble avec la Commission d’aménagement du 
Nunavut. Les nouveaux locaux sont plus spacieux que les 
anciens, et cofiteront donc plus cher; ils sont concus pour 
accueillir neuf employés, avec une salle de conférence a 
étage. La Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen 
des répercussions comptant maintenant 15 employés, la salle 
de conférence a été réaménagée en bureaux a aires ouvertes 
et les locaux occupés auparavant par le personnel de |’Office 
des eaux du Nunavut sont devenus une installation du 
Systéme d’information géographique. I] faudra de nouveaux 
locaux pour accommoder adéquatement les besoins futurs 
découlant de la charge de travail. 

Vinstallation dun réseau interne et l’acquisition d’un 
poste de travail avec imprimante et scanner ont permis 
de réduire le cot global des services de téléphone et de 
télécopieur. 

Le travail d’implantation du réseau point-a-point et 
du site FTP sest poursuivi, pour faciliter |’échange de 
documents entre la Commission du Nunavut chargée de 
l'examen des répercussions, |’Office des eaux du Nunavut, 
la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut et d'autres 


organisations inuites. 


10.1.4 | Projet PLANNER 

En plus de ces projets de technologie de l'information visant 
a rendre la Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen 
des répercussions plus efficace, la Commission a également 
participé au projet de logiciel PLANNER de concert avec la 
Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut. Cette derniére a 
concu PLANNER comme un outil logiciel de projet donnant 
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une approche unifiée de toutes les activités d’aménagement au 
Nunavut. La Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen 
des répercussions avait convenu d’effectuer une contribution 
annuelle de 25 000 $ au projet, mais n’a pu verser que 5 
000 $ pendant la période visée par le rapport, 4 cause de 
contraintes budgétaires. 


10.1.5 | Sensibilisation du public 

[| devient de plus en plus important pour la Commission du 
Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions de veiller a 
ce que le public soit informé du mandat et des activités de 
l’organisation. Afin que les Nunavummiut puissent participer 
adéquatement au processus d’évaluation environnementale, 
ce qui leur est accordé par le chapitre 12, les bénéficiaires 
doivent comprendre comment fonctionne le processus. I] 
faut donc plus de réunions publiques, plus de bulletins, plus 
de promotion et plus de contacts personnels. La Commission 
a encouragé cette pratique autant que possible. Lorsque des 
membres de l’effectif se déplacgaient dans des collectivités 
du Nunavut pour des réunions, ils organisaient d'autres 
réunions avec le public et les écoles quand leur emploi du 
temps le permettait. 


10.1.6 | Préoccupations budgétaires d'ordre général 

La Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des 
répercussions a terminé l’année financiére 2004-2005 avec 
des sorties de fonds légerement inférieures 4 son budget, du 
fait de postes budgétaires qui étaient prévus mais n’ont pas 
été utilisés, mais pour l’exercice 2005-2006, la Commission 
a enregistré un dépassement de crédit de 154 431 $. Cette 
situation s'explique principalement par l’embauche de 
personnel supplémentaire et les cumuls de congés annuels et 
heures compensatoires non utilisés. Les cotits rattachés aux 


audiences ont été partagés chaque fois que ¢ était possible. 


10.2 | Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la 


mise en ceuvre 


10.2.1. | Mandat 
Le Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la mise 
en ceuvre encourage la formation afin de rehausser le taux 
d'emploi des Inuit au Nunavut. Pour ce faire, il fournit des 
fonds et un savoir-faire aux organisations inuites désignées 
et aux institutions gouvernementales, il accorde des bourses 
aux bénéficiaires du Nunavut et il soutient les gouvernements 
fédéral et territorial dans |’ élaboration de plans d’embauchage 
des Inuit et de plans de formation préparatoire a Pemploi. 
Le Comité a été créé en application du chapitre 37 (partie 
5) de ’Accord sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut. 
Il est chargé de administration et de l'utilisation réfléchie 


des fonds de la Fiducie de formation pour la mise en ceuvre. 
Ces fonds doivent servir 4 |’élaboration, la prestation et la 
gestion des activités de formation menant a l’acquisition de 
compétences en leadership organisationnel et de compétences 
en milieu de travail. Forts de ces acquis, les participants a la 
formation pourront aider leur organisation a s’acquitter de 
ses responsabilités en ce qui concerne la mise en ceuvre des 
dispositions de l’Accord. Travaillant en collaboration avec les 
gouvernements, les organismes clients et les établissements de 
formation, comme le Collége de l’Arctique du Nunavut, le 
Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la mise en 
ceuvre aide ces organismes clients 4 déterminer leurs besoins 
de formation organisationnelle et a définir des options de 
formation. Le Comité veille également 4 mettre en place des 
systeémes de gestion et de surveillance de la formation. 


10.2.2 | Financement de la formation 

Le Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la 
mise en ceuvre a fourni des fonds pour la formation ainsi 
que pour le soutien des organisations inuites désignées 
et des institutions gouvernementales dans les domaines 
suivants : perfectionnement des conseils d’administration, 
perfectionnement du personnel, gestion des stagiaires, 
services consultatifs et bourses pour les bénéficiaires du 
Nunavut. Pour la période visée par le rapport, le Comité tire 
une fierté particuliére des réalisations suivantes : 


m un grand nombre dorganisations de mise en ceuvre 
ont tiré parti des programmes et services du Comité. 
En 2004-2005, quatre-vingt-dix organisations du 
Nunavut ont participé a des ateliers, séminaires ou 
programmes de formation financés par le Comité du 
Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la mise en ceuvre. 
En 2005-2006, trente-cing autres organisations de tout 
le Nunavut ont assuré la prestation de programmes et 
services du Comité ou en ont profité; 

m pendant la période visée par le rapport, un financement 
de pres de 1,3 million de dollars a été consacré a des 
ateliers, 4 la formation et a des bourses; 

m un total de 165 bénéficiaires, comprenant des Inuit de 
toutes les collectivités du Nunavut, a participé a des 
programmes de formation parrainés par le Comité 
du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la mise en 
ceuvre; 

w il ya deux ans, on langait une initiative spéciale pour 
encourager les petites organisations 4 mieux tirer 
avantage des programmes du Comité du Nunavut 
chargé de la formation pour la mise en ceuvre, 
en particulier les organisations de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs, une démarche qui a été fructueuse. Ainsi, 
en 2005-2006, le Comité a financé une importante 
séance de formation 4 Rankin Inlet, qui a permis aux 


gestionnaires-secrétaires des organisations de chasseurs 
et de trappeurs d’acquérir des compétences essentielles. 
En 2004-2005, les organisations de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs de Taloyoak et Igloolik ont également 
obtenu des fonds pour une formation administrative 
4 VP interne; 

m le Programme de bourses pour les bénéficiaires du 
Nunavut a encore une fois permis d’aider de nombreux 
bénéficiaires de l’Accord a acquérir l’instruction et les 
compétences nécessaires 4 l’emploi. Pendant la période 
visée par le rapport, ce sont 330 bénéficiaires qui 
ont obtenu des bourses pour fréquenter le collége ou 
lPuniversité, ou participer au programme de formation 
Nunavut Sivuniksavut; 

m La Nunavut Tunngavik a mis en ceuvre plusieurs 
recommandations issues de l’examen indépendant 
de l’an dernier, afin de promouvoir |’excellence, 
d’assurer la pérennité du Programme et d’en simplifier 
Yadministration. Les modifications au Programme 
sont présentées sur le site Web du Comité du Nunavut 
chargé de la formation pour la mise en ceuvre, a 
Vadresse suivante hetp://www.nitc.ca/english/ 

programs-scholarship.html. 


10.2.3. | Fonctionnement 

Au cours de l’exercice 2004-2005, le Comité du Nunavut 
chargé de la formation pour la mise en ceuvre a collaboré 
avec plusieurs des organisations chargées de soutenir le 
développement de l'économie et des affaires au Nunavut, 
notamment la Société Atugtuarvik, l’Association Kakivak 
et la Société Qikigtaaluk. Parmi les autres organisations 
clientes ayant recu un financement cette année, mentionnons 
la Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated, l’Office des eaux du 
Nunavut, la Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut, 
Association inuite du Kivalliq et le Conseil d’arbitrage du 
Nunavut. 

En 2005-2006, Vorganisation a effectué un examen et 
une consolidation de ses politiques, procédures et reglements 
internes. Les documents organisationnels révisés ont été 
proposés a l’approbation du conseil et des membres lors de 
l’assemblée annuelle a Iqaluit. 

Le Comité s’est particuliérement attaché en 2005-2006 
4 améliorer ses services aux organisations de chasseurs et de 
trappeurs et 4 donner une formation aux membres de ces 
organisations qui jouent un role essentiel. Plusieurs mesures 
ont été adoptées afin de donner aux organisations un meilleur 
accés a nos fonds et programmes de formation, notamment 
l’élaboration d’un processus simplifié de demande et 
laffectation d’un agent spécial de programme a ce secteur. 

Le Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour la 
mise en ceuvre a contribué au cours de l’exercice 2005-2006 
au financement de deux ateliers de formation importants 
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qui ont réuni les gestionnaires-secrétaires de toutes les 
organisations de chasseurs et de trappeurs du Nunavut. 
Ces ateliers, organisés conjointement par la Nunavut 
Tunngavik et le Programme de soutien des chasseurs du 
Nunavut, portaient sur une gamme étendue de questions de 
politiques et de planification d’intéréts pour les gestionnaires 
d’organisations de chasseurs et de trappeurs. Il y était 
notamment question des initiatives du Programme, du 
projet de réglement sur les ressources fauniques découlant 
de la Loi sur la faune et la flore du Nunavut, des questions 
entourant le contingentement de la chasse a !’ours blanc et 
a la baleine boréale, des projets de recherche a venir et de 
plusieurs autres thémes touchant la gestion, la gouvernance 
et l’'administration. 

Au cours de la prochaine année, le Comité du Nunavut 
chargé de la formation pour la mise en ceuvre continuera 
de travailler a l’atteinte des buts stratégiques 4 long terme 
approuvés par le conseil d’administration dans le plan 
stratégique de 2004. Ces buts comprennent le rétablissement 
au niveau de 1993 du pouvoir de dépenser de la Fiducie 
de formation pour la mise en ceuvre, |’établissement des 
systemes de collecte de données nécessaires au suivi des 
résultats de programme, et le renforcement de la capacité 
interne du Comité de fournir une expertise technique au 
gouvernement et a d'autres clients dans les domaines de la 
politique, de la planification, de la gestion, de la prestation 
et de |’évaluation de la formation. Le plan complet peut étre 
consulté sur Internet, a l’adresse http://www.nitc.ca/english/ 
library-documents.html. Le Comité continuera aussi de 
participer activement au groupe de travail sur le chapitre 23, 
et de collaborer avec la Nunavut Tunngavik en soutien de la 
renégociation du contrat de mise en ceuvre de l’Accord. 


10.3. | Commission d'aménagement du Nunavut 


10.3.1 | Mandat 

La Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut a le mandat 
d’établir des politiques, des buts et des objectifs en matiére 
d’aménagement du territoire et de concevoir des plans 
d’aménagement du territoire qui régiront l'utilisation et la 
mise en valeur des ressources dans la région du Nunavut. Elle 
est également chargée de créer un plan de surveillance générale 
en collaboration avec le gouvernement et de rassembler et 
analyser les renseignements sur la santé de l’écosystéme et de 


V’environnement socioéconomique de la région. 


10.3.2. | Commentaires généraux 

La Commission d’aménagement du Nunavuta été confrontée 
a de nombreuses difficultés pendant la période visée par 
le rapport. Des préoccupations a |’interne relativement au 
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fonctionnement de la Commission ont abouti a la réalisation 
dune vérification intégrée et a la production d’un rapport 
indépendant sur la gestion. Depuis la production de ces 
rapports a l’automne 2005, la Commission a mis en ceuvre la 
presque totalité des recommandations. 

Le fonctionnement de l’organisation s’est généralement 
poursuivi sans interruption depuis le début de la période 
visée par le rapport et des progrés ont été faits en vue de 


simplifier le processus réglementaire au Nunavut. 


10.3.3 | Plans d’aménagement du territoire 

Malgré les difficultés éprouvées pendant cette période, 
lorganisation a réussi 4 maintenir le cap pour la plupart de 
ses activités et responsabilités rattachées a la mise en ceuvre 
de l’Accord. 

De maniére générale, la Commission d’aménagement du 
Nunavut a continué dofficialiser les politiques, les processus 
et les méthodes d’élaboration des plans d’aménagement 
territorial et a amélioré ses processus de consultation 
communautaire. En 2004-2005, elle réinventait son 
systéme de collecte d’information, 4 partir du concept de 
la biographie cartographique. IH s’agissait d’interviewer 
des ainés, en consignant le résultat a la fois sur un disque 
compact et sur une carte imprimée. Cette nouvelle couche 
d'information était alors prise en compte dans les décisions 
d’aménagement du territoire. La biographie cartographique 
améliore l’exactitude de nos données de référence aux fins de 
laménagement du territoire. 

En plus de continuer de donner suite aux exigences de 
conformité des plans régionaux d’aménagement du territoire 
approuvés en juin 2000 pour les régions du sud de Baffin 
et de Keewatin, le personnel de la Commission a poursuivi 
ses activités de consultation communautaire, de collecte 
de données et de création de biographies cartographiques 
dans différentes régions du Nunavut. La transcription de 
nombreuses réunions de consultation communautaire est 
terminée et on a fait traduire les notes pour qurelles soient 
plus accessibles. 

Dans la région d’aménagement d’Akkunig, on a recueilli 
des biographies cartographiques afin d’obtenir des données 
de référence suffisantes pour l'aménagement du territoire 
dans la région. Le travail se poursuivra en préparation du 
processus de planification régionale, de méme que pour la 
région de Kivalliq (Keewatin) et les sites d’esker Appummaq 
et Higjaa d’Arviat a Maguse River. 

Nous espérons pouvoir ouvrir un bureau dans la 
région d’aménagement du sud de Baffin et embaucher du 
personnel pour terminer les biographies cartographiques et 
travailler a l'aménagement du territoire dans cette région. 
La Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut examine 
également une proposition de projet similaire de biographie 
cartographique dans la région d’aménagement de Sanikiluaq 


afin d’y acquérir des données de référence pour cette région. 

Un document de sommaire des commentaires a été 
produit apres l’audience publique d’examen de la proposition 
visant la région d’aménagement du Kitikmeot Ouest, tenue 
en janvier 2005. Ce travail d’aménagement du territoire se 
poursuit toujours. 


10.3.4 | Plan global d’aménagement du territoire pour 
le Nunavut 

Lélaboration dun plan global unique d’aménagement du 
territoire pour le Nunavut, avec des composantes régionales et 
sous-régionales, est demeurée prioritaire pour bon nombre des 
partenaires de planification de la Commission d’aménagement 
du Nunavut. Jusqu’a maintenant, il y a eu des appels de 
collectivités, d organisations non gouvernementales, de 
représentants du gouvernementet del ’industrie et de particuliers 
pour mobiliser nos partenaires dans l’aménagement a l’égard 
de discussions publiques sur des themes comme les suivants : 


m aménagement sur les lieux de mise bas; 
gestion du caribou et de la faune; 

w identification d’aires de conservation, de parcs et de 
lieux spéciaux; 

m enjeux de développement social; 

mw demandes d’élimination des restrictions sur les routes 
tous temps (en particulier la route de Churchill a 
Rankin); 

m= mise en valeur de uranium; 

m aménagement hydroélectrique; 
demandes de modification au plan pour appuyer la 
levée du moratoire de Ressources naturelles Canada 
sur l’exploration et la mise en valeur des hydrocarbures 
dans la baie d’Hudson (demandes présentées par le 
hameau de Coral Harbour). 


Malgré ces demandes, il a été trés difficile de faire 
avancer le processus de formulation des politiques générales 
d’aménagementduterritoireen vertu del article 11.4.1. En 2005, 
apres de nombreuses tentatives décourageantes de la part de la 
Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut pour faire avancer 
le dossier, le gouvernement du Nunavut a institué un processus 
consultatif au niveau des sous-ministres. La Commission est 
d’avis que cette mesure contribuera a des relations de travail 
beaucoup plus productives avec le gouvernement du Nunavut. 
Celui-ci a informé la Commission qu'il n’est pas disposé a 
traiter d’une quelconque fagon de l’aménagement du territoire 
avant que cette initiative ait démarré. 


10.3.5 | Systémes d'information 

En vertu de son mandat, la Commission d’aménagement du 
territoire devait concevoir un syst¢me unique, perfectionné, 
mais facilement accessible aux entreprises, dans lequel seraient 


consignés tous les projets. Le systeme PLANNER (acronyme 
de Public Land Use Application Network Notification and 
Environmental Reporter), utilisé depuis 2001, est considéré 
comme pratique par les entreprises et les autres intervenants. 
La Commission s'est efforcée d’en faire un systeme complet 
pour la réception des demandes. Depuis son développement 
en 2001, le systéme a fait l’objet de mises 4 niveau suggérées 
par les principaux intervenants lors d’ateliers. 

Au cours de l’exercice 2004-2005, un systéme d’archivage 
de l’ensemble des cartes de la Commission a été installé 
aux bureaux du Systéme d’information géographique. Une 
nouvelle version de NunaMap est disponible. Le contrat 
de licence pour NunaMap IJ a été conclu avec Ressources 
naturelles Canada en 2005-2006, et toutes les données ont 
alors été téléchargées. Cette mesure donne accés 4 la carte 
de référence la plus a jour pour le Nunavut, et tous les 
établissements d’enseignement du Nunavut en recevront une 
copie complete. D’autres mises a niveau ont été effectuées pour 
permettre |’interface avec des formulaires de la Commission 
du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions également 
nécessaires dans le processus d’aménagement du territoire. 
Les plus récentes mises 4 niveau comprennent la production 
de formulaires «signables» en format Adobe Acrobat, une 
fonction de téléchargement de fichiers, un nouveau systéme 
de suivi de l'état avec fichiers-registres et une mise a jour des 
contacts auprés des organismes pour envoi automatique de 
courriels. Des protocoles d’entente bilatéraux sur PLANNER 
ont été rédigés et transmis 4 AINC, a |’Office des eaux 
du Nunavut et 4 la Commission du Nunavut chargée de 
examen des répercussions, et l’effectif a regu une formation 
sur les nouvelles composantes du logiciel. Leffectif de la 
Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut peut assurer un 
soutien technique en tout temps. 


10.4 | Office des eaux du Nunavut 


10.4.1 | Mandat 

En application de l’article 13.2.1 de l’Accord, l’Office des 
eaux du Nunavut exerce des responsabilités et des pouvoirs a 
légard de la réglementation, de l'utilisation et de la gestion 
des eaux dans la région du Nunavut. 


10.4.2 | Activités de l’Office 

LOffice des eaux du Nunavut a tenu des audiences publiques 
sur d’importants projets miniers et municipaux pendant la 
période visée par le rapport. Au total, 116 permis d'utilisation de 
l’eau ont été délivrés, renouvelés ou modifiés pendant la période 
a l'étude, et l’Office a effectué 312 autres examens techniques. 
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10.4.3. | Fonctionnement 

On a beaucoup travaillé a la mise au point du site Web de 
POffice des eaux du Nunavut en 2005-2006. Lorsque le 
nouveau site aura été lancé, un membre du personnel se cha rgera 
des activités régulitres de mise en jour et de maintenance. 

Dans les deux années visées par le rapport, l’Office a 
regu du Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation pour 
la mise en ceuvre des fonds pour la mise en ceuvre de son 
plan annuel de formation. Ce plan permet a |’Office d’avoir 
un commis stagiaire aux permis et d’organiser des activités 
de formation pour d’autres employés. Conformément A la 
politique d’admissibilité du Comité du Nunavut chargé de la 
formation pour la mise en ceuvre, le financement des activités 
de formation est réservé aux bénéficiaires inuit de l’Accord. 

Pendant l’exercice 2004-2005, une propriété a été acquise 
a Gjoa Haven pour servir de logement au personnel. Les 
dépenses de fonctionnement ont compté pour 14,92 % du 
total des dépenses de cette année, mais les cotits de logement 
(carburant, hypothéque, assurance, services publics, bail 
immobilier, entretien, etc.) ont considérablement augmenté 
par rapport aux périodes antérieures, pour atteindre 8,83 % 
du total des dépenses. C’ était toujours le cas en 2005-2006, 
alors que les frais de logement du personnel ont continué 
d’augmenter significativement, représentant 11 % du total 
des dépenses. Les fournitures de bureau, les achats de 
matériel annexe, l’entretien et les services juridiques ont tous 
dépassé leur budget cette année. Par contre, les dépenses de 
fonctionnement sont demeurées dans les limites du budget 
pour les deux années. 

En 2005-2006, les dépenses relatives aux activités de 
Office étaient considérablement moindres que les montants 
prévus au budget a lorigine, car pendant la plus grande partie 
de |’année financiére, il n’y avait pas un nombre suffisant 
de membres pour constituer un quorum aux réunions du 
conseil. Vabsence de quorum n’a pas seulement nui au 
déroulement des affaires courantes de |’Office, les processus 
d’audience publique ont également été affectés. LOffice des 
eaux du Nunavut n’a pas été en mesure de s’acquitter de ses 
fonctions tel que prévu, tant au titre du fonctionnement 


général que dans les projets li¢és aux audiences. 


10.5 | Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 


10.5.1 | Mandat 

Le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 
est le principal organisme de gestion de la faune chargé de 
réglementer l’accés aux ressources fauniques dans la région 
du Nunavut, en application du chapitre 5 de l’Accord. 
Le Conseil est une société publique sans but lucratif, une 


institution gouvernementale et un organe de cogestion. 
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Au cours de la période de 2004 a 2006, le Conseil a maintenu et 
modelé un régime de gestion des ressources fauniques qui sest 
acquis la confiance du public, des Inuit et des gouvernements. 

Mandaté pour protéger la faune et ses habitats dans 
la région du Nunavut, le Conseil s'occupe d’établir, de 
maintenir, de modifier ou de supprimer les contingents ou 
autres restrictions liés a l’exploitation de la faune dans cette 
région. Au cours de la période visée par le rapport, ila attribué 
des contingents ou des permis de récolte expérimentale pour 
la crevette, le flétan du Groenland, la baleine boréale, l’omble 
chevalier, ours polaire, le boeuf musqué, le poisson de fond, 
le crabe, la morue, la raie, le narval, le morse et le caribou. 
[l a également participé a la surveillance des espéces, a des 
consultations communautaires et aux travaux des groupes de 
travail chargés de protéger les espéces en péril. 

La mise en valeur des péches demeure un dossier 
prioritaire. Le personnel du Conseil de gestion des ressources 
fauniques du Nunavut a donc participé 4 de nombreux 
forums et groupes de travail sur les péches; il a fourni des 
conseils A Péches et Océans Canada sur les droits de récolte 
des poissons, mollusques, crustacés et autres espéces marines, 
et il a réparti équitablement la part des contingents attribués 
au Nunavut entre les pécheurs et les chasseurs admissibles. 
Le Conseil a continué de surveiller le régime de gestion des 
récoltes communautaires concu pour la péche au narval et au 
béluga au cours de la période de rapport précédente. 

Le rapport final de VEtude sur la récolte des ressources 
fauniques dans le Nunavut, publié en aofit 2004, figure 
parmi les grandes réalisations du Conseil pendant la période 
visée par le rapport. Ce rapport final a été transmis 4 tous 
les partenaires de cogestion du Conseil ainsi qu’a plusieurs 
autres organismes intéressés. I] s’agissait de |’aboutissement 
de longues années de travail acharné, qui a marqué le début 
d'une nouvelle phase dans la gestion des ressources fauniques 
au Nunavut. 

Maintenant que le rapport de Etude sur la récolte a été 
publié, le Conseil s’est attaqué au processus d’implantation 
au Nunavut du régime de gestion «récolte totale autorisée _ 
contingents de base _ excédents». En février 2006, le Conseil 
a donc pu établir la récolte totale autorisée, le contingent 
de base et l’excédent pour le flétan du Groenland, dans 
une nouvelle zone de gestion a lintérieur de la baie de 
Cumberland. 

Un autre jalon important a été franchi lorsque le Conseil 
a approuvé en juillet 2004 le Plan de gestion du refuge 
faunique Thelon. approbation du Plan de gestion par le 
Conseil marquait l’aboutissement d’une décennie de travail 
de consultation et de préparation amorcé en 1994. 

En novembre 2005, le Conseil organisait une audience 
informelle réunissant l'ensemble des organisations régionales 


des ressources fauniques, des organisations de chasseurs et 


de trappeurs et les autres partenaires de cogestion pertinents, 
pour traiter des récoltes totales autorisées et des limites non 
quantitatives dans les reglements et décrets découlant de la 
Loi sur la faune et la flore. 


10.5.3. | Savoir traditionnel 

Pendant la période visée par le rapport, le Conseil de gestion 
des ressources fauniques du Nunavut a favorisé l’inclusion du 
savoir traditionnel (Inuit Qaujimajatuqangit) et des données 
scientifiques modernes dans tous les aspects de la gestion 
des ressources fauniques. Le protocole d’entente actuel sur 
Yours blanc tient compte a la fois du savoir traditionnel et 
des données scientifiques modernes pour |’établissement 
des contingents proposés. Les connaissances traditionnelles 
inuites sont également prises en compte dans toutes les 
décisions pertinentes du Conseil. Celui-ci a continué de 
travailler a ’intégration appropriée du savoir traditionnel aux 
fins de |’évaluation, de la classification et du rétablissement 
des espéces dans le cadre de la Loi sur les espéces en péril, 
et il a participé a plusieurs conférences téléphoniques sur 
inclusion du savoir traditionnel dans les rapports sur l'état 
des stocks. On planifie actuellement un atelier avec les 
partenaires de cogestion, pour tenir des discussions permettant 
d’entreprendre |’élaboration de politiques et stratégies en vue 
d’un programme efficace de savoir traditionnel. 


10.5.4 | Financement de la recherche 

Le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 
a évalué les demandes de financement de la recherche 
présentées par les organisations gouvernementales et non 
gouvernementales et fourni des fonds aux chercheurs par 
Ventremise de la Fiducie de recherches sur les ressources 
fauniques du Nunavut et du Fonds d’études du Conseil. Il a 
défini sa politique de financement de la recherche pour cette 
période en tenant compte des priorités déterminées lors des 
ateliers tenus en 2004. Pendant cette période, un total de 1,63 
million de dollars en financement de recherche a été affecté 
aux ministéres, et 329 300 $ ont été affectés aux collectivités 
pour la recherche 4 partir du Fonds d’études du Conseil. Le 
Conseil a participé a la surveillance continue de divers travaux 
de recherche en cours au Nunavut et mis a la disposition 
du public les données et les résultats de ces travaux par 
Pintermédiaire de son centre de recherche et de son site Web. 


10.5.5 | Collaboration avec d’autres organisations 

Le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 
a collaboré avec les organismes administratifs et les peuples 
autochtones des autres régions visées par des revendications 
territoriales relativement a des populations fauniques 
communes comme l’ours blanc, le caribou et le béluga. Ses 
partenaires dans ce domaine incluent notamment la Société 
Makivik, Péches et Océans Canada, le Fonds mondial pour 


la nature et divers autres conseils de gestion des ressources 
fauniques. Le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du 
Nunavut a participé a un groupe de travail sur le changement 
climatique organisé par l'Institut de recherche du Nunavut. 
Le Conseil a également communiqué avec le Comité 
technique de l’ours blanc relativement aux effets éventuels 
du changement climatique sur l’ours blanc et son habitat. 

Le Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du 
Nunavut a collaboré avec les organisations de chasseurs 
et de trappeurs, les organisations régionales des ressources 
fauniques, la Nunavut Tunngavik, les ministéres et d’autres 
institutions gouvernementales relativement 4 des enjeux de 
gestion des ressources et des terres qui touchent le Nunavut. 
[la notamment conseillé la Commission du Nunavut chargée 
de l’examen des répercussions au sujet des demandes de 
permis d’aménagement du territoire, financé une recherche 
de l'association des chasseurs et des trappeurs de Kugluktuk 
sur le grizzly et le carcajou et versé des paiements trimestriels 
pour assurer le fonctionnement des organisations régionales 
des ressources fauniques et des organisations de chasseurs et 
de trappeurs. Sur demande, le Conseil a également apporté 
son appui aux directeurs administratifs de nombreuses autres 
institutions gouvernementales du Nunavut. 


10.6 | Tribunal des droits de surface du Nunavut | 


10.6.1 | Mandat 

Le Tribunal des droits de surface du Nunavut a été créé en 
application du chapitre 10 et de l'article 21.8 de l’Accord et 
conformément al’article 99 de la Loi sur les eaux du Nunavut 
et le Tribunal des droits de surface du Nunavut, quia recu la 
sanction royale le 30 avril 2002. 

Le Tribunal joue le rdle d’arbitre dans le reglement des 
différends portant sur l’accés aux terres, |’indemnisation 
des titulaires de droits de surface pour [utilisation du sable 
et du gravier ainsi que les demandes d’indemnisation pour 
perte de ressources fauniques. Cet organe quasi judiciaire est 
indépendant de toute partie, que ce soit le gouvernement, 
le secteur privé ou les organisations inuites. I! a pour but de 
fournir le mécanisme de résolution des différends le plus 
équitable possible dans le cadre de l’Accord et des textes de loi. 


10.6.2 | Fonctionnement 
Les nouveaux membres du Tribunal des droits de surface du 
Nunavut ont tenu leur réunion inaugurale 4 Rankin Inlet les 
7 et 8 mars 2006. Le Tribunal est constitué d’un président 
et de quatre membres, qui ont été assermentés par le juge de 
paix. Le bureau se trouve 4 Rankin Inlet. 

Aucune demande n’a été présentée au Tribunal jusqu’a 


présent. 
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11.0 | ANNEXE 1: MEMBRES DES 
ORGANISMES DE MISE EN CEUVRE 


(au 8 mars 2006) 


Commission du Nunavut chargée de l'examen 
des Répercussions 

A combler (président) 

A combler 

Peter Akkinkungnag 

Mary Avalak 

Henry Ohakannoak 

Elizabeth Copland 

Albert Ehaloak 

Lucassie Arragutainaq 

Peter Paneak 

Personnes désignées de la Société Makivik 
Putulik Papigatuk 

Donald Watt 


Comité du Nunavut chargé de la formation 
pour la mise en cuvre 

Peter Kritagliluk (président) 

Paul Quassa 

Hugh Nateela 

Irene Tanuyak 

Anna Qaunaq 

Mary Panegyuk-Coady 

Mary Jane Adamson 


Tribunal des droits de surface du Nunavut 
Eugene Ipkarnak 

Simionie Keenainak 

Vacant 


Mark Calliou 
Vital Nauya 


Comité de mise en cuvre du Nunavut 
Joe Kunuk 

John Merritt 

David Akoak 

Terry Sewell 


Commission d'aménagement du Nunavut 
A combler (président) 

Peter Kritaqliluk (président par intérim) 
A combler 

Frank Ipakohak 

Pauloosie Kilabuk 
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A combler 


A combler 
Meeka Kilabuk 12.0 | ANNEXE 2: CALENDRIER DES 
Ron Roach VERSEMENTS 


Personnes désignées de la Société Makivik 


Putulik Papigatuk 


Donald Watt | 12.1. |  Financement de la mise en ceuvre 

Office des eaux du Nunavut Gouvernement du Nunavut 

\ combler (président) Lootie Toomasie — par intérim — Pour s'acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par l’Accord et 
depuis le 6 décembre 2005 par le contrat de mise en ceuvre. 


Lootie Toomasie 


Raymond Kayasark 


George W. Porter 2001 1,492,477 $ 
Geoff Kusugak 2002 2,402,050 $ 
[homas Kabloona 

| 2003 850,100 $ 
Robert Hanson 

Guy Kakkiamiun 2004 2,605,000 $ 
ersonnes désignées de la Société Makivik 2005 2,661,000 $ 


Putulik Papigatuk 
Donald Watt 


Commission d’arbitrage du Nunavut 


Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut Pour s acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par V’Accord 
Joe Tigullarag, président (article 38.1.7) et le contrat de mise en ceuvre. 
Harry Flaherty 

Nick Amautinuar 2001 27,457.00 $ 

Paul Pemik 

Paul Pemil 2002 15,625.00 $ 

Joanne Ikkidluak 

pie eerae 2003 =e 
Abraham Kaunak 

A combler 2004 54,594.00 $ 

Kevin McCormick 2005 5,850.00 $ 


Pitsiolak Alainga 
Johnny Peters 


tne a Commission du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions 
Pauloosie Novalinga 


Personnes désignées de la Société Makivik Pour s’acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par l’Accord et 
Johnny Peters le contrat de mise en ceuvre. 
Paulusie Novalinga (Article 12.2.31 de Accord et du contrat et article 5.14 


(examen public) du contrat de mise en ceuvre) 


2001 1,664,059 $ 
(audiences publiques 424,812S) 


2002 1,709,658 $ 
(audiences publiques 145,405 S$) 


2003 1,906,906 $ 
(audiences publiques 977,890 S$) 


2004 2,004,363 $ 
(audiences publiques 1,046,398 $) 


2005 2,075,712 $ 
(audiences publiques 1,394,629 S$) 
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Commission d’aménagement du Nunavut 


Pour s'acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par l’Accord et 
le contrat de mise en ceuvre (article 11.4.3 ) 


2001 2,627,376 $ 
2002 2,741,339 $ 
2003 3,110,197 $ 
2004 3,279,322'$ 
2005 3,293,634 $ 


Tribunal des droits de surface du Nunavut 


Pour s’acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par 
Accord et le contrat de mise en ceuvre (article 21.8.1) 


2001 200,670 $ 
2002 179,734 $ 
2003 188,079 $ 
2004 78,269 $ 


Office des eaux du Nunavut 


Pour s’'acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par l’Accord et 
le contrat de mise en ceuvre 

(Article 13.3.17 de l’Accord et du contrat et les audiences 
publiques, article 5.14 du contrat) 


2001 1,568,104 $ 
(audiences publiques 368,729$) 


2002 1,568,388 $ 
(audiences publiques 1,257,088$) 


2003 1,774,834 $ 
(audiences publiques 629,136$) 


2004 1,876,202 $ 
(audiences publiques 1,116,908) 


2005 1,942,988 $ 
(audiences publiques 559,560 $) 


Conseil de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut 
Pour s’acquitter de ses responsabilités prévues par PAccord et 
le contrat de mise en ceuvre (article 5.2.19) 


2001 4,739,908 $ 
2002 4,691,279 $ 
2003 4,679,411 $ 
2004 5,064,486 $ 
2005 4,360,941 $ 


Zoe 


12.2 |  Transferts de fonds a la Fiducie du Nunavut 


(déduction faite des préts remboursés) 


Le 25 mai 1993 


79,307,736 $ 


Le 25 mai 1994 


50,895,504 


Le 25 mai 1995 


67,860,673 


Le ler mars 2002, la Fiducie du Nunavut a versé un paiement 
forfaitaire de 20 504 533 $ au Canada en remboursement du 
solde impayé de ses préts pour la négociation. 


Le 25 mai 1996 


84,825,841 


Le 25 mai 1997 


84,825,841 


Le 25 mai 1998 


84,825,841 


Le 25 mai 1999 


84,825,841 


Le 25 mai 2000 


84,825,841 


Le 25 mai 2001 


84,825,841 


Le 25 mai 2002 


89,682,231 


Le 25 mai 2003 


89,682,231 


Le 25 mai 2004 


89,682,231 


Le 25 mai 2005 


71,745,785 


TOTAL 1,047,811,437 $ 

12.3. | Redevances tirées de l’exploitation des ressources | 
naturelles versées a la Fiducie du Nunavut 

1993 — 1994 1,260 $ 7 

1994 — 1995 53,060 _ = 

1995 — 1996 1,091,598 7 

1996 — 1997 1,020,528 _ : 

1997 — 1998 1,034,210 ew 

1998 — 1999 1,180,662 : 

1999 — 2000 1,324,288 ; 

2000 — 2001 1,297,382 ; = 

2001 — 2002 1,131,031 a ee 

2002 — 2003 183,528 ws 

2003 — 2004 17,600 ——s 

2004 - 2005 0 _ : 

2005 — 2006 SS ee 

TOTAL 8,335,150 $ 
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12.4 | Fonds de mise en ceuvre versés a la Nunavut 
Tunngavik Incorporated, au gouvernement du 


Nunavut et aux organismes de mise en ceuvre 


a 


1993 — 1994 26,295,640 $ 
1994-1995 6,320,187 
1995 — 1996 12,434,589 
1996: — 1997, 13,306,032 
1997 — 1998 13,670,874 
1998-1999 13,988,681 ; 
1999 — 2000 15,097,405 
2000 — 2001 14,754,467 
2001 — 2002 13,113,591 
2002 — 2003 14,712,568 
2003 — 2004 14,118,556 
2004 — 2005 17,190,737 
2005 — 2006 18,331,488 
TOTAL 157,812,590 $ 


: MODIFICATIONS 


Voici la liste de toutes les modifications apportées a Accord 
sur les revendications territoriales du Nunavut et au contrat 
de mise en ceuvre, que le gouverneur en conseil a approuvées 
sur la recommandation de toutes les parties. 


(Date d’entrée en vigueur : le 26 avril 1995) 


Accord sur les Revendications Territoriales du Nunavut 

w 5.4.2: reporter du 9 juillet 1994 au ler janvier 1996 la 
date limite pour entreprendre Etude sur la récolte des 
ressources fauniques dans le Nunavut. 

m 5.6.25 : 4 compter de la date de la création du Conseil 
de gestion des ressources fauniques du Nunavut, 
accorder a cet organisme 24 mois au lieu de 12 pour 
établir le contingent de base & l’égard du béluga, du 
narval et du morse. 


Contrat de mise en ceuvre 
m 5.2: prolonger jusqu’a la troisitme année de mise en 
ceuvre le financement versé aux équipes de transition. 
» Annexe 1, page 5-6: accorder au Conseil de gestion des 


ressources fauniques du Nunavut jusqu’au ler octobre 
1995 pour définir la méthodologie et le concept de 
l’Etude sur la récolte des ressources fauniques, jusqu’au 
ler janvier 1996 pour déterminer quelle organisation 
inuit désignée sera chargée de la collecte des données 
et jusqu’au ler juillet 1995 pour préparer un budget 
pluriannuel de Etude. 

a Annexe 1, page 5-13: reporter du premier anniversaire 
del’Accord (9 juillet 1994) au deuxiéme anniversaire (9 
juillet 1995) la date limite pour créer les organisations 
de chasseurs et de trappeurs et les organisations 
régionales de conservation de la faune). 

# Annexe 1, page 19-13 : retirer le nom du ministére 
de l’Energie, des Mines et des Ressources comme 
organisme de gestion des droits sur les pierres a 
sculpter. 

wu Annexe 2, partie 2 : transférer au gouvernement 
territorial les fonds des équipes de transition de 
Office des eaux du Nunavut et de la Commission 
du Nunavut chargée de l’examen des répercussions 
afin d’obtenir un financement supplémentaire pour la 
formation des administrateurs des terres municipales. 


(Date d’entrée en vigueur : le 17 septembre 1996) 


Accord sur les Revendications Territoriales du Nunavut 


m 5.6.25 : reporter au 31 mars 1997 la date limite pour 
établir le contingent de base 4 |’égard du béluga, du 
narval et du morse; 

m 8.2.2 : reporter au 9 juillet 1997 l’échéance pour 
la négociation et la conclusion d’une entente sur 
les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit sur 
exploitation du parc national Auyuittug. 

mw 8.2.3 : reporter au 9 juillet 1997 Véchéance pour 
la négociation et la conclusion d’une entente sur 
les répercussions et les avantages pour les Inuit sur 
exploitation du parc national de Vile d’Ellesmere. 

mw 35.5.7: reporter au 9 juillet 1996 la date limite imposée 
au Comité d’appel pour instruire les appels et rendre 
sa décision. 


Contrat de mise en ceuvre 

m Annexe 1, page 8-2 : remplacer la date inscrite sous la 
rubrique «Délais» par le 9 juillet 1997. 

m Annexe |, page 8-3 : remplacer la date inscrite sous la 
rubrique «Délais» par le 9 juillet 1997. 

a Annexe |, page 24-1 : remplacer la premiére inscription 
sous la rubrique «Renvoi aux clauses» par le paragraphe 
TEI 

m Annexe 1, page 35-6: remplacer par le 9 juillet 1996 la 
date définie pour la deuxiéme activité sous la rubrique 
«Délais». 
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